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LOGAN — THE MINGO CHIEF. 
1710-1780. 


[The Ohio tribes of Indians produced an extraordinary number of 
illustrious chiefs who figured large in the history of their race. Among 
these were Pontiac, Tecumseh, Cornstalk, Little Turtle, Blue Jacket 
and a score of others who left distinguished records as warriors, orators 
and tribal leaders. Among these perhaps no one gained a fame so wide 
as that acquired by Logan, the Mingo chief who refused to attend the 
Treaty of Camp Charlotte and at that time delivered the speech which 
has been recited by thousands of school boy declaimers. The following 
biography of Logan, probably as authentic as can now be obtained, 
is from the Draper Manuscripts — Border Forays, 2 D., Chapter 12—in 
the Library of the Wisconsin Historical Society. The notes also here- 
with published were made by a recent student of the manuscripts. Both 
are published through the courtesy of Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, Secre- 
tary of the Wisconsin Historical Society. — E. O. R.] 


During the last half of the seventeenth century, long and 
bloody wars were waged between the Five Nations of Indians 
and the white inhabitants of Canada. The savages killed or cap- 
tured—as was ever their wont—regardless of age or sex. Among 
their: prisoners was a boy, born in Montreal of French parent- 
age,’ and baptized in the Roman Catholic church,? who after be- 
ing adopted into a family of Oneidas,* of the Wolf clan,* and 
given the name of Shikelimo,® eventually married a wife of the 
Cayugas.°® 

Shikelimo became the father of several children,” who, ac- 
cording to the Indian rule, were of the same tribe as the mother.® 
In the course of time, he was raised to the dignity of a chief 
among the Oneidas*—the nation of his adoption. In the year 
1728, having been by the Grand Council of the Iroquois “set 
over” the Shawanese,’?° who then occupied contiguous territory 
to, and were held in subjection by, the Five Nations, Shikelimo 
removed with his family to a small Indian village on the east 
side of the West Branch of the Susquehanna, at a point about 
fourteen miles above its junction with the Northeast Branch, 
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near the mouth of Warriors Run, in what is now Northumber- 
land county, Pennsylvania ;1'\—removing, about ten years after, 
to Shamokin, now the city of Sunbury, where he made his 
future home ;* and where, at an advanced age, he died, in De- 
cember, 1748.'* 

Shikelimo filled for more than twenty years, a large space 
in the Indian history of the country, he may be said to have ruled 
over, for, in the course of time, his office became greatly ex- 
tended. He swayed almost a vice-regal sceptre over all the in- 
ferior tribes south of the Iroquois who paid tribute to that 
powerful League, or were held by it in subjection. He became 
a kind of resident ambassador of the Five Nations, in Pennsyl- 
vania. He frequently acted as the agent of that Province in 
their dealings with that famous Confederacy. That he dealt 
out justice even-handed to the savages over whom he was placed, 
is evident from their high estimation of him, frequently ex- 
pressed. That his conduct was satisfactory to the Grand Council 
of Onondaga, is established by the fact of his being continued so 
many years as its representative and agent abroad. The govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania was ever loud in their praise of “Shikeli- 
mo, the true friend of Englishmen.” Taking into consideration 
its complicated character, it is doubtful if any such office had 
ever before been created by North American Indians; or one so 
important, filled with more satisfaction to all concerned. 

Shikelimo was, of course, unlettered. He was tutored only 
in Indian craft. In all respects, except the color of his skin, he 
was a savage—but of the highest type of the race. Revenge, a 
passion so strong in the breast of the Indian, he seemed in- 
capable of. The use of intoxicating liquors, he held in utter ab- 
horrence. There is an abundance of recorded evidence of his 
fine personal appearance, of his genial manners, of his shrewd- 
ness as a diplomat, and of the firmness and nobility of his char- 
acter. By the Moravians, he was held in high esteem; a few 
words of his once moved several of their young. men to con- 
secrate themselves to the work of missions among the North 
American Indians ;)° indeed, wherever known, he seems to have 
been a general favorite. 

Logan,’® whose Indian name was Tach-nech-do-rus'?—“the 
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branching oak of the forest’’'*—was the eldest son of Shikeli- 
mo.'* He was known, however, for many years to white people, 
especially to Pennsylvanians, as John Shikelimo.*® He was born 
in the Oneida country, now an interior portion of the State of 
New York,*? about the year 1710. Although his father was a 
white man, Logan was, agreeable to the Indian rule, by birth- 
right a Cayuga—to which nation his mother belonged ;** al- 
though, as already explained, Shikelimo was, by adoption, an 
Oneida.”* 

Concerning Logan’s minority, history is entirely silent. 
That he grew to manhood in possession of superior talents is 
evidenced by the early recognition of his abilities, in councils.** 
He unquestionably inherited the talents of his father, but not his 
sobriety. His passion for strong drink, which, in the end, so 
overcame him, was largely due to his residing, for so many years, 
at or near Shamokin—“the very seat of the Prince of Darkness.”*® 
Situated about midway of the Province of Pennsylvania, at a 
point one mile below where the Northeast and West branches 
unite to form “the winding river’—Susquehanna, it had a very 
commanding and accessible position. It was directly on the 
route from Philadelphia to the Grand Council House of the Six 
Nations. Its situation was delightful. An early writer was en- 
raptured with “the charming plain of Shamokin, two miles long 
and about one broad, skirted on the west and north by the river, 
and encompassed east and partly south, with lofty hills.”?* In, 
strange contrast with the magnificance of the natural scenery 
was the immorality of its savage occupants. “The Indians of 
this place,” wrote the pious Brainerd more than three years be- 
fore the death of Shikelimo, “are accounted the most drunken, 
mischievous, and ruffian-like fellows of any in these parts.”?" 

Logan had four brothers. The youngest died in 1729, at 
Shamokin. “You are very sensible of your love and our care,” 
wrote the Governor of Pennsylvania, to the father upon the sor- 
rowful event, “for all the good Indians, our brethren, that live 
amongst us or near us.” “We send,” he added, “a strowd to cover 
Shikelimo’s son.”** The brother next to Logan was Say-ugh- 
to-wa,”* known to the English as “James Logan.”*° He was. thus 
named by his father in honor of a warm friend, James Logan, a 
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learned writer and statesman, born in Lurgan, Ireland, on the 
twentieth of October, 1674, of Scotch parentage,—who died at 
Stanton, near Philadelphia, on the thirty-first of October, 1751. 
He landed in Pennsylvania as the Secretary of William Penn 
early in December, 1699; and after the return of the latter to 
England, in 1701, he was invested with many important offices, 
which he discharged with fidelity and judgment. He was 
provincial Secretary, Commissioner of Property, Chief Justice, 
and upon the death of Governor Gordon, in October, 1736, gov- 
erned the province of Pennsylvania for two years, as president 
of the Council. He was the friend of the Indians, possessed un- 
common abilities, and great wisdom and moderation. 

The Indian name of Logan’s second brother—the third son 
of Shikelimo—was Sa-go-gegh-ya-ta. He was known to the 
English as “John Petty,” or “John Petty Shikelimo;”*! having 
been named after a trader of some prominence in the early days 
of Pennsylvania.** Shikelimo’s fourth son bore the dolorous 
name of “Unhappy Jake.”** He was killed by the Catawbas in 
1744, with five others. of the Six Nations. “As this is a great 
stroke to our friend Shikelimo,”’ wrote Conrad Weiser, on the 
second of January, 1745, to the Secretary of Pennsylvania, “who 
is, for the trust put in him by the Council of the Six Nations, 
and our government, worthy to be taken notice of. I thought 
it my indispensable duty to inform you of this; and to lay it be- 
fore the Governor, whether or no he thinks fit to send to Shikel- 
ino a small present, in order to wipe away his tears and com- 
fort his heart, and enable him by so doing, to stand to his charge ; 
which would be not only satisfactory to him, but very agreeable 
and pleasing to the Council of the Six Nations ;—and, conse- 
quently, some little service done to ourselves.”** 

Of the sisters of Logan, but little is known. The eldest, 
who was married to an Indian named Cajadis, in 1731, lost her 
husband in 1747.*° He was reckoned the best hunter among all 
the Indians at Shamokin. There was one sister living among the 
Conestoga Indians, near the Susquehanna, at no great distance 
from the town of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in the year 1756,°° 
who, seven years after, fell a sacrifice to the wild ferocity of the 
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Paxton rioters, along with the residue of those peaceable and 
friendly Indians.** 

Of the thirty-seven years that Logan resided upon the 
waters of the Susquehanna—from 1728 to 1765—seventeen of 
them were to him years of great activity and responsibility. In 
1747, a Cayuga Chief, known as Sca-yen-ties, bore to him a mes- 
sage from one of the tribes of his nation of great importance. 
He was found, in company with his father, at the house of 
Joseph Chambers, on the east side of the Susquehanna, about 
six miles above the present city of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
He was informed that he had been nominated and appointed one 
of their Counselors. He was desired to apply himself to public 
business.** This was the commencement of his long official 
career,—greatly augmented, in its importance, upon the death of 
Shikelimo. The instruction of the father had not been thrown 
away upon the son. From this time forward until the day of 
his death, Shikelimo was always accompanied by him, whenever 
absent on public business.” It was no new custom, however, 
as the records of previous public meetings and treaties abundant- 
.ly prove.*® Scarcely had Logan entered upon his duties as Coun- 
selor for the Cayugas than he was called upon to mourn the 
death of his wife.* 

Logan was sent by his father, to the Six Nations, on busi- 
ness connected with public affairs, in 1748.*% Shikelimo was too 
feeble to attend the Great Council at Onondaga in person. He 
died soon after. Logan and his brothers were the recipients of 
many messages of condolence upon the occasion of his death. 
yOne came from the bishops and Synod of the Moravian church, 
“sympathizing with them in their loss, telling them of their 
father’s faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and urging them to fol- 
low in his footsteps.’*” “I returned from Shamokin,” wrote 
Conrad Weiser, Indian agent for Pennsylvania, to the Governor 
of that Province, on the twenty-second of April, 1749, from 
Heidelberg, in the present county of Berks,—“on the eighteenth 
instant. I happened to meet the eldest and youngest son of 
Shikelimo, at the trading house of Thomas McKee, about twenty 
miles this side of Shamokin.” “All I had to do was,” continued 
the writer, “to let the children and grandchildren of your dis- 
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eased friend, Shikelimo, know that the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania and his Council condoled with them for the death of their 
father.’’*° 

Weiser then gave them a small present in order “to wipe 
off their tears,” according to the custom of the Indians. After 
this, and in the name of the Governor, and on behalf of the 
Council, of Pennsylvania, he desired Logan to take upon him- 
self the care and responsibility of a chief instead of his deceased 
parent, and to be the true correspondent of the Government, un- 
til there should be a meeting between the same and the Six Na- 
tions, when he should be recommended by the Governor and con- 
firmed, if he would follow the footsteps of his departed father. 

“He accepted thereof,” says Weiser, “and I sent a string 
of wampum to Onondaga to let the Six Nations know of Shikel- 
imo’s death and my transactions, by order of the Governor.’’** 
There was a necessity for expedition in this appointment of a 
successor to the Iroquois “vicegerent” at Shamokin; for the In- 
dians were getting very uneasy about the white people settling 
beyond the “Endless Mountains,” on the Juniata, on Sherman’s 
creek, and elsewhere, west of the Susquehanna. It was their 
only hunting ground for deer; farther to the northward, they 
were very scarce. Five years before, a deputy from the Grand 
Council cf the Six Nations, addressing himself to the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, desired that the people who were then located 
upon the Juniata might be removed; “for,” said he, “we have 
given that river for a hunting-place to our cousins, the Delaware 
Indians, and our brethren, the Shawanese, and we ourselves hunt 
there sometimes.’”* 

Logan was soon raised by the General Council of Onondaga 
to the dignity of “Sachem or Chief of the Shamokin Indians,”** 
an office, in all that appertained to the government of the vari- 
ous Indian tribes represented at that place, equal in importance 
to the one held by his father; besides, he was made one of the 
ten Sachems of the Cayugas**—the Nation to which he belonged. 
Logan heeded the advice of Conrad Weiser and he came a “true 
correspondent” of Pennsylvania, acting as its agent frequently 
in its intercourse with the Six Nations. 

To conciliate the Indians and give them assurance that those 
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who settled upon their lands on the Juniata should be speedily 
removed, a conference between them and the Government of 
Pennsylvania was held on the seventeenth of May, 1750, at 
Pennsboro, Cumberland County. Logan was present and took 
part in the proceedings.** 

In 1754, the Governor of Pennsylvania intecemell its Coun- 
cil, that, having standing instructions from its Proprietaries to 
take all opportunities of making a purchase of lands from the 
Iroquois which was every day becoming more urgent by the 
great number of people settling beyond the Blue Hills over the 
Susquehanna, contrary to the stipulations of the government 
with those Indians, which might create differences with them,— 
he had recommended the Proprietaries to try by all the means 
in their power to make a purchase; and to facilitate the neces- 
sary work, he had, by the advice of Conrad Weiser, dispatched 
Logan—“John Shikelimo”—early in the Spring with a message 
to the Six Nations, informing them of the necessity of their 
selling, by reason of the increase of the inhabitants, and the im- 
possibility of restraining them from making settlements beyond 
the boundaries previously established; and desiring they would 
enter into a treaty with the Proprietaries whose agents would 
be at Albany in the ensuing Summer. 

Logan conducted the negotiation, preliminary to the treaty, 
to the satisfaction of both parties. A vast extent of land west 
of the Susquehanna, including the whole territory watered by 
the Juniata, was secured and the Indian’s title quieted, on the 
sixth of July, at Albany. “As to Wyoming and Shamokin and 
the land contiguous thereto, on the Susquehanna,” said the In- 
dians, “we reserve them for our hunting ground and for the resi- 
dence of such as in this time of war shall remove from among 
the French and choose to live there, and we have appointed John 
Shikelimo to take care of them. He is our Representative and 
Agent there, and has our orders not to suffer either the Penn- 
sylvania people or the New Englanders to settle any of those 
lands ; and if any shall presume to do it, we have directed him to 
complain to Pennsylvania, whether it shall be their own people 
or those from other provinces; and to insist on their being 
turned off; and if he shall fail in this application, we will come 
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ourselves and turn them off. Nobody shall have this land.” 
Logan was present at the treaty and signed the deed as one of 
the Sachems of the Cayugas.*° , 

Trouble soon arose in Logan’s “dominion” after the meet- 
ing at Albany. Connecticut people began to crowd in upon the 
Wyoming lands. He thereupon sent a message with a belt to 
the Governor of Pennsylvania:—“When the great treaty,” said 
he, “was held at Albany this Summer, the Six Nations in their 
Council appointed me to the care of the lands at Wyoming and 
north of the Western Branch of the Susquehanna which they 
keep for the use of the Indians who are daily flocking there from 
all parts, and acquainted the Commissions of Pennsylvania in the 
presence of all the people that I was their agent; that they put 
those lands into my hands; and that no white men should come 
and settle there; and ordered me, if they did, to complain to 
Pennsylvania; and to get them punished and turned off.” “In 
virtue of this appointment,” continued Logan, “I complain to 
Pennsylvania that some foreigners and strangers who live on the 
other side of New York and have nothing to do in these parts, 
are coming like flocks of birds to disturb me and settle those 
lands; and I am told they have bought those lands of the Six 
Nations since I left Albany, and that I have nothing further 
to do with them.” “I desire you,” he said, in conclusion, “to 
send to those people not to come; and if you do not prevent it, 
I shall be obliged to complain to the Six Nations.” 


This was the commencement of the difficulty between “The 
Susquehanna Company’’—formed in Connecticut the year previ- 
ous, for the purpose of establishing a settlement in Wyoming— 
and Pennsylvania, which afterward bore bitter fruit, but was 
now interrupted by the coming on of the French War. The 
Connecticut people claimed that they had already purchased, by 
deed duly executed of the “chief sachems and heads of the Five 
Nations,” the lands spoken of by Logan. But the latter con- 
tinued his complaints to the Governor of Pennsylvania,—insist- 
ing, the next year, as in 1754, “that people were beginning to 
settle to the northward of the Albany purchase.” “I have laid 
your complaint,” wrote the Governor, “before the Council in 
which you set forth that sundry people have settled beyond the 
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line of the late purchase made at Albany, upon lands not yet 
conveyed by the Six Nations; and it is determined that the line 
shall be run that it may be known for certain where the limit ex- 
tends; and when this is done I will issue a Proclamation pro- 
hibiting all persons from settling to the north of that line, and 
I hope this will have its effect. You shall have notice when the 
line is run that you may be present and see that all things are 
done right. If, after this any shall presume to settle there, they 
will be punished.”*? 

After the defeat of Braddock in July, 1755, French interests 
began largely to prevail among the Indians of the Susquehanna. 
“You and the French,” said a recalcitrant chief afterward in ad- 
dressing Sir William Johnson, “quarreled for the lands on Ohio, 
and the French came there with a large body of men and beat 
yours off; and so the Indians on the Ohio were, in a manner, 
obliged to come into their measures. They were persuaded to 
take up the hatchet against the English; and, as they came in 
small parties to the Susquehanna river, they prevailed ‘on the 
Susquehanna Indians to go with them,—they being related to 
one another. Many had their fathers, mothers, sons and daugh- 
ters, on the Ohio, and could not withstand their request; being 
one people, they could not resist.’”°* Logan, for months, opposed 
the tide then setting in so strongly at Shamokin. Finally, in 
the Fall of that year, it became too powerful to be resisted with 
safety; and, as a consequence, he and his family, together with 
his two brothers, were swept away from their town by the storm 
of war now raging so fiercely around them. They moved up 
the Northeast Branch of the Susquehanna to a hostile village; a 
report being circulated among the Delawares that the Pennsyl- 
vanians were coming in large numbers to destroy them, and 
Logan’s life being threatened if he did not at once leave Shamo- 
kin.*® He even went so far, it was afterward reported by a 
friendly Indian, as to consent to take the warpath against the 
English; but, fortunately, at this crisis, and while at Wyoming, 
whither he had gone and was waiting to be joined by eighty 
Delawares to go against the back inhabitants, he was met by two 
Indian messengers who had been dispatched to the Six Nations 
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by Pennsylvania and were then on their way to the Onondaga 
Council. These Indians upbraided him for his ingratitude to 
the English who had ever been extremely kind to his father 
when alive, and to him and his family and relatives, since his 
decease; and charged him not to go along with the war-party 
which would soon set out, but rather to join some friendly In- 
dians—about thirty in number—-who were then in the village, 
and who dissapproved of the measures of the Delawares.“° 
Logan took their advice; remained in the town; and firmly re- 
solved never to strike the English ;—to which resolution, so long 
as the war lasted, he steadfastly adhered; and also during the 
continuance of Pontiac’s War. His well-known declaration made 
in 1774, was true: “During the course of the last long and 
bloody war, Logan remained idle in his camp, an advocate for 
peace.” 

Early in 1756, two Indians of the Six Nations were sent 
by the Governor of Pennsylvania up the Susquehanna, to gain 
intelligence of the notions and number of the enemy Indians, 
and to try to find out Logan and his brothers, and, if possible, 
bring them to Conrad Weiser’s, that the former might consult 
with his white brethren upon the present state of affairs. This 
was a fortunate circumstance. It confirmed Logan in his loyalty 
to the English. He and his wife returned with the messengers, 
to “a fort at Hunter’s Mill near the place where the Blue Hills 
cross the Susquehanna,”—generally known at that time, as Mc- 
Kee’s fort—where a guard was ordered to escort them to Tul- 
pehocken, Weiser’s residence. But Logan declared positively 
that he would not go there; being apprehensive that the “Dutch” 
would fall upon him and either kill him or do him some mischief. 
He would go, he said, through Lancaster to Philadelphia and de- 
liver what he had to say to the Governor in person; and insisted 
that the commander of the fort—Captain McKee—should go 
along and protect him. At Harris’, now Harrisburg, they were 
joined by three other Indians, when they all made their way to 
Lancaster. Here Logan sent for his sister, who was living 
among the Conestoga Indians, not far off. She and the 
Conestogas joined the party and all journeyed thence to Phila- 
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delphia, where they arrived—men, women, and children—on 
Saturday, the twenty-first of February. 

On Monday morning following, the Governor sent his Sec- 
retary to welcome the Indians to town, and in particular, Logan ; 
and to make them the usual compliments of drying up their tears 
and taking away the grief out of their hearts, that they might 
be at liberty to declare the business they came upon. After they 
had returned thanks, and made the Governor the same compli- 
ments, they said the two messengers and Logan whom they had 
brought with them, would go directly to the Governor and tell 
him in person what they had to say. However, before the meet- 
ing, Logan sent a message by Weiser, who was present, to the 
Chief Executive: “My father, who,” he said, “it is well known 
was all his life a hearty and steady friend to the English, and 
to Pennsylvania in particular, charged all his children to follow 
his steps and to remain always true to them, who had ever been 
kind to him and his family.” “Upon the troubles first breaking 
out,” continued Logan, “between the Indians and the white peo- 
ple, the former came to Shamokin and obliged me and my 
brothers against our inclinations to stay with them; but I had the 
good fortune to get from among them, which I was glad of ; and 
I am now come to my brethren to assure them that, though I 
have been absent some time, and among their enemies, yet it was 
against my will, being forced to it.” “I was still your good 
friend,” he added, “and would live and die with you. I desire 
you should receive me as a friend.” The Governor ordered 
his Secretary to return his answer to Logan, and assure him he 
was glad to see him; that the Government gave him a hearty 
reception, and would make everything agreeable to him, and take 
care of his family. 

Logan afterwards reported that the two messengers found 
him at Wyoming; that he and his brethren and others of his 
friends were informed that when the Delawares upon the Ohio 
proclaimed war against the English, they forewarned all the In- 
dians to come away from the latter; desiring them to move up, 
the Northeast Branch of the Susquehanna; whereupon, a council 
was called at Shamokin, and it was agreed, by the Indians there 
present, chiefly Delawares, to go up that stream for safety. “I 
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and my family,” said Logan, “intended to go to the white’ settle- 
ments, but the Delawares would not let us. I therefore went 
with them and took my family with me.” “After a while,” con- 
tinued he, “I found that these Indians were jn the French in- 
terest. Then, I began to be afraid. I, with my brethren and 
others, would have gladly gone to the English, but we dared not 
venture, being afraid of the back inhabitants, and much more 
afraid of the Delawares, who told us, in plain terms, that if we 
offered to go down the river they would look upon us as brethren 
to the English and as their enemies.” When the Delawares be- 
gan to bring in English scalps, Logan left the town and went to 
Wyoming, where the government messengers found him and in- 
duced him to return with them to the white settlements. 

Logan had not been long in Philadelphia before he began to 
grow uneasy lest some mischief might befall his family in his 
absence. He feared that the enemy Indians, if they should hear 
of his journey to the settlements, might take revenge upon them. 
He therefore desired to return at once to Wyoming, and 
promised to bring them and his brothers down into the 
province.*' So he and his wife hastened back to the Northeast 
Branch of the Susquehanna. By the fifth of April, Logan had 
again reached McKee’s fort, a few miles above the present city 
of Harrisburg, with. his family and his two brothers. He 
brought an account of there being great confusion among the 
Indians up the Northeast Branch; the Delawares were all mov- 
ing from there to the Ohio, and’ were trying to persuade the 
Shawanese to go with them; but the latter declined; as they 
would rather join the English, and were going up to Tioga 
where there was a body of the Six Nations, and there they in- 
tended to remain.** Logan again asked the commander to con- 
duct him, as he had previously done, through the white settle- 
ments, at least as far as Conestoga where his sister and children 
lived; but this office, Captain McKee now declined; and Logan 
and his family remained in the fort—only, however, for a brief 
period; for, being ill-treated and threatened by the people, he 
made his escape without even his gun; and after enduring many 
hardships and much suffering from hunger, again reached one 
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of the Indian towns upon the Northeast Branch, whence, soon 
after, he made his way to Tioga. 

Early in June, 1756, the Governor of Pennsylvania, ever 
mindful of the previous services of Logan and indignant at the 
treatment he had received at Fort McKee, sent him a message, 
with a string of wampum, to Tioga, expressing his concern that 
he should have been the recipient of such abuse, and assuring 
him that it was entirely unknown to the Government; and re- 
questing that he should come with the messenger to Philadelphia, 
and he should receive a kind welcome and receive sufficient 
proots of the friendship of the Governor." Conrad Weiser 
also sent him a pressing invitation to return. Logan could not 
resist these importunities notwithstanding the indignities heaped 
upon him at “the fort near John Harris’; so, with his wife, he 
imtediately started upon his journey to see the Governor, taking 
3ethlehem on his road to Philadelphia. 

Reaching Bethlehem on the first day of September, Logan 
was carefully questioned by David Zeisberger, who spoke the 
Indian language well. He obtained much information as to the 
feeling and determination of the Delawares and Shawanese as 
well as the Six Nations, which he communicated at. once to the 
Governor of the Province. Logan told the worthy missionary 
the story of his leaving the fort near John Harris’”; that it 
was because the Irish people did not use him well and threatened 
to kill him; that, therefore, he went away leaving his guns, 
clothes and all that he had. He also informed Zeisberger that, 
fifteen days before, he had left the Cayuga Lake, where he had 
been all the time; that all the Delawares and Shawanese up the 
river were now for peace; and that a great many intended to 
come and live again where they lived before; that the previous 
winter the Six Nations had sent many belts of wampum to those 
Indians and desired them to leave off doing mischief; and at 
last they were obedient to them. Jogan and his wife reached 
Bethlehem nearly starved; they received from the Moravians 
every attention; and, on the third, they started, under the care 
of two of the brethren, for Philadelphia, abundantly refreshed 
with “eating, beer, and rum.”* 

Logan reached Philadelphia in safety, and at once waited 
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on the Governor in Council to acquaint him that he had received 
a string of wampum from him, and a belt from his friend, 
Weiser, with invitations to come and speak with him. He was 
kindly received; and, at his instance, an express was dispatched 
for Weiser. Upon his arrival, Logan thus addressed him: 
“Uncle! here I show you the belt of wampum you sent me, and 
my brethren, and my whole family. By this belt you repri- 
manded myself and my family for running away from Shamokin 
last fall into a wilderness, where we must certainly perish for 
want of the necessaries of life; and you told us that it was a 
very wrong step to run away from our friends; and you charged 
us, your cousins, to come back either to Shamokin, or to your 
own house at Tulpehocken, or elsewhere in your neighborhood, 
so that you could have an opportunity to help us with some pro- 
visions, and have an open eye over us, who were like little chil- 
dren, and knew not what was for our own good. Uncle! I as- 
sure you, that I and my brethren have often repented that we 
came away from Shamokin, and fled up the river, when we were 
assured of your friendship, and should have fled to your house. 
It is true what you have said—we have lost ourselves; but we 
have been deceived by our near neighbors, the Delawares, and 
my brother Say-ugh-to-wa suffered himself to be led astray. He 
repents now and sees his error; and we all have agreed to come 
down either to Shamokin, our old place, if we can be protected 
there, or to your house, as soon as we can with safety; and that 
some other friendly Indians will join us who already promised 
to come down with us.’ 


At the very time Logan was professing his attachment to 
the Pennsylvanians in such an artless but effective manner, the 
Governor of that Province was engaged in erecting a fort at 
Shamokin, where he could be “protected” in his old home. But 
the glory of that village as an Indian residence had departed. 
Its cabins had been burned; and the sons of Shikelimo never 
again made it their place of abode. For the next nine years 
Logan, after his return from Philadelphia, continued to live upon 
the waters of the Northeast Branch; and, although the Seven 
Years’ War and the sanguinary conflict which followed it, dis- 
turbed, at times, the “Shamokin country,” yet he “remained idle 
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in his camp, an advocate for peace.” On the twenty-eighth of 
January, 1760, the commandant of the post at Shamokin sent 
word to Conrad Weiser that a Mingo Indian had, the day previ- 
ous, arrived at that place with a message from Logan desiring 
to meet him there in ten days from that time. Weiser being dis- 
abled, sent his son Samuel to see Logan—‘now a noted man 
among the Indians on the waters of the Susquehanna.” There 
was to be a Grand Council of the warriors of the Six Nations 
and he had been invited to attend. Knowing that the Governor 
of Pennsylvania was desirous of having a road cut from the set- 
tlements to the post—Fort Augusta—at Shamokin, he thought 
it a good time while meeting with the assembled Indians in con- 
ference, to suggest the matter to them if it would be desired he 
should do so, by the Governor. So he came down from his town, 
to Shamokin, to lay the subject before his old friend, Weiser, 
whom he was in hopes to meet then. But as that could not be, 
a conference was held with the authorities at the Fort, acting 
under instructions from the Governor. 


Logan was told that Governor Hamilton thought it exceed- 
ingly kind of him to send information of his having been invited 
to a Grand Council of the Six Nations and that he returned him 
thanks for his offer of mentioning to the Onondaga Council his 
design of cutting a road from the frontier to Fort Augusta; and 
he looked upon it as a fresh instance of his steady friendship, and 
sincere attachment to the Province. The result of the confer- 
ence was that Logan should carry a message giving as a reason 
why it was desirable that a road should be opened, “that the 
Indians might be supplied with goods at Fort Augusta—Shamo- 
kin—at all times in the year, by a nearer, safer, and more com- 
modious way than by the dangerous and roundabout way of the 
river Susquehanna, which 1s sometimes impassable in Summer, 
and all the winter admits of no transportation of goods or pro- 
visions.” Logan promised that he would deliver this message; 
that he would use all the arguments and efforts in his power that 
the opening of the road should meet with the approbation of the 
Onondaga Council; and that, if he should succeed, he would 
be down again in two months at farthest with the news. Logan, 


after the Conference was over, requested a small supply of pro- 
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vision to carry him home, “which,” writes the commander of the 
fort, “I have ventured to comply with, though it is not customary 
and is without orders.” 

No recognition of Logan’s official duties is to be found after 
August, 1762. In that month he attended, along with his two 
brothers, a treaty held with the Northern and Western Indians 
at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. After the public business was over, 
Logan, together with another Cayuga chief and three Senecas,, 
had a private interview with Governor Hamilton. They entered 
complaint against the agent at Fort Augusta, as a man who al- 
ways treats the Indians who come there with ill usage and bad 
language, insomuch that they were often so provoked as to do 
him violence; and they intreated the Governor to remove him 
and put a more quiet man in his place. They said further that as 
the Governor had acquainted them that the war had occasioned 
a rise in the price of goods, they hoped he would give orders that 
the Indians be paid a higher price for their skins and furs. Ham- 
ilton made answer that he would take the matter into considera- 
tion and do in it whatever was thought reasonable.** 

For the next ten years of Logan’s life, his history is partly 
traditionary. He makes his appearance, after the close of Pon- 
tiac’s War and the return of peace, no longer as agent of Penn- 
sylvania in its intercourse with the Six Nations, nor as the repre- 
sentative of the Indian Confederation in their dealings with that 
Province or their rule over the Susquehanna tribes,—but as a 
hunter, simply, and with his habitation changed from the North- 
east Branch of that river to the delightful valley of the Kish- 
acoquillas, in what is now Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. The 
Kishacoquillas creek is a beautiful, never-failing stream, fed by 
surrounding mountains. It breaks out of its fertile valley by a 
deep gorge, when it enters the Juniata, from the north, at the 
present site of Lewistown. Immediately after the purchase of 
the land from the Indians by the treaty of Albany in 1754, set- 
tlements began in this region; but the Seven Years’ Conflict and 
Pontiac’s War depopulated the Juniata country; so that when 
Logan in the year 1765 first made his camp near the Kishacoquil- 
las, the valley was as desolate and lonely as when the Indians 
claimed it as their own territory. But settlers soon began to ar- 
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rive. By midsummer of 1766, six or seven families had located 
there.” 

A writer of early times records that, in the year 1765, he 
was living in Raccoon Valley, near the foot of the Tuscarora 
mountain, in what is now Perry county, Pennsylvania,—when, 
upon a certain Saturday evening a report came that the Indians 
had begun to murder the white people. The next day in the 
‘forenoon, while the children of the family were outside the 
house, they espied three Indians coming across the meadow, a 
few rods from them. They ran in and informed their parents, 
who were considerably alarmed. The Indians, however, set 
their guns down on the outside of the house and went in. They 
were invited to take seats which they did. After dinner, they sat 
a considerable time. One could speak tolerable good English. 
The other two spoke nothing but their own language. They ap- 
peared to be making observations on the large wooden chimney, 
—looking up it, and laughing. This the family supposed was 
on account of a man, on the Juniata, not far distant, having 
made his escape up one when his house was attacked by Indians. 
One of the little girls, a sister of the narrator, then a child of 
three or four years, having very white curly hair,—they took 
hold of it, stretching it up. It was conjectured they were saying 
“this would make a nice scalp,” or that they had seen such. 
Otherwise, the Indians behaved with ¢ivility. 

After some time, when it was seen that the three visitors 
had no hostile intentions, one of the boys took the Bible and read 
them two or three chapters from the book of Judges, respecting 
Sampson and the Philistines. The one that could speak Eng- 
lish paid great attention to what was read. The father of the 
family, upon observing this, took occasion to mention to him 
what a great benefit it would be to the Indians to learn to read. 
“O!” said he, “a great many Indians on the Mohawk river can 
read the book which speaks of God.” After remaining in the 
house about two hours, they took their departure towards the 
Kishacoquillas Valley. In a few days the family was informed 
that the Indian who spoke the English language was a chief— 
Captain John Logan.” 

Many are the legendary tales told of Logan during his five 
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years’ residence—from 1765 to 1770—in the valley of the Kish- 
acoquillas. He seems to have been a general favorite with the 
early settlers there. One of these, while in pursuit of a bear, 
came suddenly upon a fine spring, and being thirsty laid down 
to drink. Just then he saw reflected in the water, on the op- 
posite side, the shadow of a tall Indian. He sprang up, when the 
savage gave a yell,—whether for peace or war, the hunter was 
not just then sufficiently master of his faculties to determine. 
However, upon seizing his rifle, and facing the Indian, the lat- 
ter knocked up the pan of his gun, threw out the priming, and 
extended his hand. It proved to be Logan—the best specimen of 
a man, white or red, the relator declared, he ever met with. 
Logan “could speak a little English” and told the hunter there 
was another one a little way down the stream, and offered to 
guide him to his his camp. 

Another settler once shot at a mark with Logan at a dollar 
a round. The Chief lost four or five shots in succession, and 
acknowledged himself beaten. He thereupon went into his 
cabin; brought out as many deerskins as he had lost dollars, and 
handed them to his opponent, who refused to take them, alleg- 
ing that he was simply his guest and did not come to take his 
property; that the shooting was only a trial of skill between 
them ; and the bet merely nominal. Logan drew himself up with 
great dignity and said: “I bet to make you shoot your best. I 
am a gentleman, and would have taken your money had I won.” 
So the settler was obliged to take the-skins or affront his friend, 
whose nice sense of honor would not permit him to receive even 
a horn of powder in return. 

While in the Valley, Logan supported his family by killing 
deer, dressing the skins, and selling them to the settlers. He 
had disposed of a number to a tailor who lived in an adjoining 
valley. Tailors, in those days, dealt extensively in buckskin 
breeches. Logan received his pay in wheat, according to agree- 
ment. The grain upon being taken to the mill, was was found 
so worthless that miller refused to grind it. Logan was much 
chagrined, and attempted in vain to obtain redress. He then 
took the matter before a magistrate. That officer questioned him 
as to the character of the wheat, and what was in it; but Logan 
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sought in vain for words to express the precise nature of the ar- 
ticle with which the grain was adulterated, but said it resembled 
in appearance the wheat itself. “It must have been cheat” said 
the magistrate. “Yes,” said the chief, “that is a very good name 
for it!’ A decision was rendered in Logan’s favor and a writ 
given him to hand to the constable, which, he was told, would 
bring him the money for the skins. But this the chief could not 
comprehend. He could not see by what magic the paper would 
force the tailor against his will to do him justice. The magis- 
trate showed him his commission, having the arms of the king 
upon it, and explained the first principles and operations of civil 
jurisprudence. “Very good law,” said Logan, “it makes rogues 
pay 172 

One of the early occupants of the valley was a neighbor of 
Logan. One day, during the absence of the settler, he came to 
his house and having gained the confidence of his little son, car- 
ried him off through the woods to his cabin. The lone and ter- . 
rified mother dared not resist; but after several hours of fearful 
anxiety, she determined to follow at any risk and rescue her 
child. Her relief can scarcely be imagined when she met the 
friendly chief bringing her little boy in his arms, having on his 
feet a pair of beautiful beaded moccasins—the gift of Logan.” 
Another mother had a similar experience; but it was a little 
daughter this time, that was carried off. She was ust beginning 
to walk, when the parent expressed her regret, in the chief’s 
presence, that she could not get a pair of shoes to give more 
firmness to her little step. Logan stood by, but said nothing. 
Soon, however, he asked the mother to let the girl go with him 
and spend the day at his cabin; but her cautious heart was 
alarmed at such a proposition. With apparent cheerfulness but 
secret reluctance, she complied with the request. At sundown 
the child was brought back shod with a dainty pair of moccasins, 
wrought by Logan’s own hands. 

The course of the Indian, like that of empire, is westward; 
—and Logan turned his eyes toward the region of the setting 
sun. Leaving the valley of the Kishacoquillas, he moved up the 
Juniata to the Standing Stone,7* now Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 
Before taking his departure, he carved, it is said, with his 
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hatchet, on the trunk of a royal oak, the full-length image of an 
Indian, brandishing, in his right hand, a tomahawk. This “mon- 
arch of the forest trees” stood there, long after the chief had 
gone, attracting the attention of the curious.” A fine spring in 
the valley still perpetuates the name of Logan.** Crossing the 
Alleghanies, the son of Shikelimo did not rest his feet until the 
Ohio was reached; which, at least as early as the Summer of 
1772."7 Upon the “Beautiful River’ or some of its branches, 
Logan spent the residue of his years. 

Upon the arrival of Logan in the trans-Alleghany country 
he made his camp at the mouth of the Big Beaver, upon the 
northern site of Beaver, Pennsylvania.** He was a frequent vis- 
itor at Pittsburgh then an insignificant village of about thirty log 
houses.’ A pious missionary, who was then visiting that town, 
was not favorably impressed with the moral condition of things. 
“About every day,” says he, “since our arrival, we have had the 
disagreeable sight of drunken indians staggering through the 
streets ;—as this is the most frontier settlement of the English, 
and the chief place of rendezvous where the miserable creatures 
frequently meet for the sake of a drunken frolic.”*° Logan’s 
appetite for rum had already become his besetting sin. His in- 
dulgence was so great as to bring on occasional attacks of de- 
lirium tremens. ‘Wherever I go,” said he, at this time, when 
suffering from a debauch, “the devils are pursuing me. If I go 
into my cabin, it is full of them; and the air itself is full of them. 
They hurft me by day and by night. They seem to want to catch 
me and throw me into a great deep pit, full of fire !’’** 

The Spring of 1773 found Logan farther down the Ohio 
than the mouth of Big Beaver.*? At this time, there was a vil- 
lage of Mingoes—Iroquois—at Mingo Bottom, on the west or 
Indian side of the Ohio, nearly three miles below the present 
city of Steubenville, in Jefferson county, Ohio. By the Fall of 
that year, these Indians—off-shoots or colonists of the Six 
Nations—had left that locality, removing to Pluggy’s-town on 
the Scioto. But Logan and his friends and relatives—also Min- 
goes**—remained upon the Ohio; where, at or near the mouth 
of the Big Yellow Creek, fifty-five miles below Pittsburgh, they 
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had, in the Spring of 1774, ‘‘a hunting camp, composed of men, 
women and children.” 

For ten years subsequent to Pontiac’s War, there was peace 
all along the frontiers from Lake Erie to the Gulf of Mexico, 
but in reality a nominal one only; for, as the natural result of the 
ever-increasing numbers of one race crowding in upon the ever- 
decreasing population of another—‘while neither the savages 
of the one, nor the hardy woodsmen of the other were prepared, 
by continuous forbearance, to avoid a conflict’—murders were 
frequent. Here, a trader was killed; there, a peaceable settler. 
Here, an Indian was shot while hunting in the forest or paddling 
his canoe upon the Ohio; there, another was slain in the cabin 
of the white man. Then, whole parties were killed, on either 
side; culminating, finally, in the Indian War of 1774, generally 
known as Lord Dunmore’s War. 

Pennsylvania was not brought as close to the western In- 
dians as Virginia; and her intercourse with the savages was 
mostly through the channels of trade. She enjoyed, therefore, 
a large immunity from savages attrocities. With Virginia, the 
case was very different. Her borders were the Ohio—her set- 
tlements crowding down that river, out-running treaties with the 
Indians, and rapidly moving toward Kentucky. Besides, she 
then claimed Pittsburg and its surroundings. So, while Penn- 
sylvania strove to conciliate the savages thereby to avoid their 
wrath, Virginia, goaded by their hostilities, determined to punish 
them for their continued aggressions ;—and for such they seemed 
to her Government. 

Logan, at Yellow Creek, was not an indifferent spectator 
of the events transpiring around him; yet he counselled peace. 
“T admit,” said he to the assembled Mingoes, “that you have 
just cause of complaint.” “But you must remember,” he added, 
“that you, too, have sometimes been in the wrong. By war, you 
can only harass and distress the frontier settlements for a time, 
then the Virginians will come like the trees in the woods in num- 
ber, and drive you from the good lands you possess—from the 
hunting grounds so dear to you.” Meanwhile, the contest was 
gradually increasing in intensity and drawing nearer and nearer 
to the camp of Logan. Unfortunately, his endeavors to restrain 
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his followers did not succeed; as some of them soon determined 
to take up the hatchet—at least, to the extent of killing a family 
of Virginians the nearest to their locality ;*° the members of which 
were Joshua Baker, his wife and children, then living just op- 
posite the mouth of Yellow Creek. A friendly intercourse had 
been kept up between these people and the Mingoes, until the 
evening of the twenty-ninth of April, when one of the squaws 
who had been particularly befriended by Baker’s wife, came over 
the river and after considerable hesitation disclosed to her that 
the Indians the next day were going to kill her and all her fam- 
ily. Just what particular act or acts prompted this sudden de- 
termination®® of the friends of Logan, it is left to conjecture to 
determine. 

Indians had very recently been killed upon the Ohio, below 
them, and only the night pervious, it is said, two had been shot 
close to Logan’s camp.** The warning of the friendly squaw 
was at once heeded by Baker, who, before morning, had several 
frontier men, well armed, gathered at his house, where they 
were secreted to await the coming events. 

Early in the morning of the thirtieth, a party, consisting of 
four unarmed Indians, and three squaws,—one of whom brought 
with her a child two months old—came over the river to Baker’s 
cabin. Among them was John Petty, the youngest brother of 
Logan ; also his mother and sister. The child was the daughter of 
the latter. The Indians, except Logan’s brother, having obtained 
some rum, soon became excessively drunk. It had been previ- 
ously arranged that two of Baker’s friends should not conceal 
themselves but remain with him to watch the course of events. 
After some time, John Petty took down a coat and hat be- 
longing to Baker’s brother-in-law and putting them on strutted 
about the room; then, coming up abruptly to one of the board- 
ers addressed him with very offensive language and attempted 
to strike him. The frontiersman thus assailed, kept out of his 
way for some time; finally, becoming irritated, he seized his gun 
and shot him as he was running for the door. The report of the 
rifle brought the hidden party at once from their place of con- 
cealment. In a few moments every Mingo was killed, except 
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the child. Thus perished the relatives of Logan—all but his 
“cousin,” as he was wont to call his little niece. 

While these events were transpiring, two canoes were ob- 
served putting out from the Mingo camp and steering across 
the river. In one, there were two Indians; in the other, five; all 
were naked and painted and armed. The frontiersmen thereupon 
ranged themselves under cover of some bushes along the bank 
ready to receive the canoes. The foremost one carried the two 
Indians. Both these were killed at the first fire of the border- 
men. The other canoe then went back. After this, two other 
canoes started across, one containing eleven, the other seven In- 
dians painted and armed as the first. These attempted to land 
below; but being fired upon, they retreated, with one of their 
number killed, at the same time, returning the fire, but with no 
harm to the Virginians.** 

Logan now smothered down the promptings of his better 
nature. He gave full play to his savage instincts. Vengeance 
was his from the moment he heard the sad news of the killing 
of his relatives. Wo to the hapless victim upon the frontier, 
young or old, male or female, who should be startled by his war- 
cry! Wo to the father or mother, brother or sister, — decrepit 
age or the tender babe,—who should come in the way of. his 
brandishing tomahawk! He was no longer “an advocate for 
peace.” Now, his voice was for war—war to the knife. 

Upon the west side of the Muskingum river at a point near 
the site of the present town of Dresden, Ohio, there was located, 
in 1774, the Shawanese Village of Wakatomica.*® Here lived 
many of the friends of the slain at Baker’s.*° 

Hither hastened Logan, breathing destruction and death 
to the Virginians. The Mingoes—mostly Senecas—followed 
him to the Muskingum.®! The news they brought caused lam- 
entation in the Shawanese town.®? So enraged was Logan that 
he raised a party to cut off some traders among the Shawanese 
at a place then known as Canoe Bottom on the Hockhocking, 
where they were pressing their peltry preparatory to tranship- 
ping it to Pittsburgh; but the Indians with whom they had been 
trafficking protected them, else even Pennsylvanians would have 
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suffered from the wrath of the Mingo Chief. Indeed one was 
barbarously slain.** 

On Monday, the nineteenth of May, 1774, Logan with a 
small party of Mingoes and Shawanese, for the second time 
started upon the war-path, from Wakatomica, now, however, 


. on a maraud into the Virginia settlements—the first overt act 


of war, on his part against the borders. A still smaller number 
soon followed the others, making in all thirteen warriors. It 
was their intention to strike their blows on that part of the Ohio 
near where their friends had been killed or somewhere else be- 
low that point if practicable. They declared that as soon as they 
had taken revenge for their people, they would then return 
home, sit down and listen to their chiefs who advised against 
their taking up the hatchet.** 

Logan and his warriors were out about two weeks before 
they found a good opportunity to commence the work of death; 
and, instead of the Ohio, it was upon the west side of the Monon- 
gahela in the settlements on Tenmile, Dunkard, Whitely, and 
Muddy creeks—then claimed as a part of Virginia—that their 
depredations began. Stealthily they came upon the settlers. The 
first who fell victims to their vengeance were a man by the name 
of Spicer, his wife and five children, living at Meadow Run on 
Dunkard’s creek. Two others of the children—Betsey, a girl 
eleven years of age, and William, nine years old—were taken 
prisoners. The former was afterward given up; the latter spent 
most of his life with the Indians. After the taking of sixteen 
scalps in all, Logan and his warriors, with their two prisoners, 
returned to Wakatomica. His success had now somewhat ap- 
peased his wrath; and he seemed ready to listen to the counsels 
of the Shawanese chiefs, who had vainly endeavored, before 
his setting out, to restrain his bloodthirsty animosity against the 
Long Knives.** By this time, however,—the last of June—even 
the Shawanese were beginning to waver. So Logan, in a few 
days, was again upon the warpath. 

On the twelfth of July, as William Robinson and two others 
were pulling flax in a field upon the West Fork of the Monon- . 
gahela, opposite the mouth of Simpson’s creek, in what is now 
Harrison county, West Virginia, Logan with a party of seven 
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warriors approached unperceived and fired at them. One by the 
name of Brown was killed; the others were made prisoners. The 
Indians now set out on their return to Wakatomica, taking with 
them a horse belonging to Hellen. They reached the village on 
the eighteenth when both prisoners were compelled to run the 
gauntlet. Ever since the capture, Logan had manifested a 
friendly disposition to Robinson, who having been tied to a stake, 
preparatory to being tortured, had his life saved by that chief. 
He was then adopted by Logan in place of a warrior killed at 
Baker’s; his intention being, should an opportunity present it- 
self, to have him exchanged for his “cousin’—the young child 
saved from the general massacre on the thirtieth of April; but 
such an occasion not occurring, Robinson was finally delivered 
up, under other stipulations. Logan, thereupon, made immediate 
preparation for another war-expedition. On the twenty-first, 
he brought Robinson, who was then in a Shawanese village near 
Wapatomica, a piece of paper and told him he must write a let- 
ter which he intended to carry with him and leave in some house 
where he should kill some one. After making ink of gunpowder, 
he instructed his amanuensis to address the note to Captain 
Michael Cresap, who he supposed—but in this he was mistaken 
—had killed his relatives at Baker’s Bottom, or commanded the 
party upon that occasion. Robinson, from Logan’s dictation, 
wrote as follows: 


To Captain Cresap: 

What did you kili my People on Yellow Creek for? The White 
People killed my Kin at Conestoga a great while ago & I thought 
nothing of that; but you killed my Kin again on Yellow Creek, and 
took my Cousin Prisoner. Then I thought I must kill too; and I have 
been three times to War since; but the Indidns is not angry only myself. 


Caprain JoHN LocAN, 
July 21 Day, 1774. 


With this letter — “savagely circumstantial and circum- 
stantial savage”—Logan started upon his fourth maraud.** 

The settlements next to suffer from the malignity and im- 
placable animosity of Logan were in the Southwestern corner of 
Virginia, upon the waters of the Holston and Clinch. This” 
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region was a long distance from Wakatomica; and Logan and 
his party did not reach it until near the middle of September. 
The letter written by Robinson was left in the house of John 
Roberts, upon Reedy Creek, a branch of Holston. It was found 
tied to a war-club among the mangled remains of the slain fam- 
ily. The presence of the hostile savages caused great excitement 
among the settlers. Several were killed, while a son of Roberts 
and two negroes belonging to a man by the name of Blackmore 
living upon Clinch, were taken prisoners.*” 

With his captives and booty, Logan retraced his steps to the 
Ohio, crossing that stream about the middle of October. In the 
meantime, the Shawanese and Mingoes had been driven from 
the Muskingum to the Scioto by the Virginians; so Logan and 
his party sought their friends upon that river, at Chillicothe,** 
the principal Shawanese village——now Westfall, Pickaway coun- 
ty, Ohio. The son of Shikelimo had by this time fully “glutted 
his vengeance” upon the hated Virginians. He brought with 
him not less than five scalps from this his last foray. These 
were not exhibited as trophies of his prowess, but to show his 
deadly thirst for revenge upon the people who had slain his 
relatives. 

Great were the events which had occurred upon the Mus- 
kingum and the Ohio during the absence of Logan. His raids . 
upon the Monongahela settlements had hastened the Virginians 
in their resort to arms. The Shawanese, as well as the Mingoes, 
had become involved in the contest. Laie in July, four hundred 
men crossed the Ohio under Major Angus McDonald and easily 
in August laid waste not only Wakatomica but several contiguous 
villages of the Shawanese.*® This had aroused that nation to a 
most determined effort. Sympathizing with them and indeed 
finally coming to their aid against the Long Knives, were war- 
riors of the Delawares upon the Muskingum, of the Wyandots 
upon the Sandusky, of the Ottawas upon the Maumee, and of 
the Miamis upon that river and the Wabash. The vagrant Min- 
goes, who had villages upon the Scioto, were, of all the Indians, 
the most vindictive against the Virginians.°°° A few renegade 
Cherokees also took part in the war. No nation however as a 
whole took up the hatchet except the Shawanese. 
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Logan, upon his arrival at Chillicothe learned that Lewis’ 
army was rapidly approaching the Scioto. He saw around him 
everywhere that active war-like preparations had been made to 
meet the expected coming of the Long Knives. He heard the 
tales of the warriors, concerning a great battle they had fought 
a few days previous—October the tenth—at the mouth of the 
Great Kanawha. He knew but too well they must have been 
discomfited by the Virginians. The Shawanese had seen that 
a conjunction of the two parties was inevitable; so they haste 
to treat with Lord Dunmore. Conferences had been held pre- 
liminary to a treaty. Some distance from the spot, Logan, to one 
of Dunmore’s interpreters, spoke the following speech, desiring 
it might be delivered to the Governor :!” 

“IT appeal to any white man to say that he ever entered 
Logan’s cabin but I gave him meat; that he ever came naked 
but I clothed him. In the course of the last war, Logan re- 
mained in his cabin an advocate for peace. I had such an affec- 
tion for the white people, that I was pointed at by the rest of my 
nation. I should have ever lived with them, had it not been 
for Colonel Cresap, who last Spring cut off, in cold blood, all 
the relatives of Logan, not sparing women and children: There 
runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of any human creature. 
This called upon me for revenge; I have sought it, I have killed 
many, and fully glutted my revenge. I am glad that there is a 
prospect of peace on account of the nation; but I beg you will 
not entertain a thought that anything I have said proceeds from 
fear! Logan disdains the thought! He will not turn on his heel 
to save his life! Who is there to mourn for Logan?—No 
one, ”26 


“T may challenge,” says Jefferson, “the whole orations of 
Demosthenes and Cicero, and of any more eminent orator—if 
Europe has furnished any more eminent—to produce a single 
passage superior to this speech.”*** “Nothing can be imagined,” 
are the words of an American historian, “more venerable than 
the strain of tender and lofty sentiment running through this 
short address. Parts of it rise into the highest order of moral 
sublimity. It reminds us of Ossian, ‘the last of his race’; of 
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Fingal, ‘in the last of his fields.’ “It was uttered,” writes 
a learned jurist, “in accents dictated by an abiding sense of his 
wrongs, and in tones expressive of the hopeless desolation of 
his heart. It was its last passionate throb. The man was done 
with impulses, even of revenge.”'°° 

And thus an accomplished scholar of our own times: “The 
speech was repeated throughout the North American colonies 
as a lesson of eloquence in the schools, and copies upon the pages 
of literary Journals in Great Britain and on the Continent. This 
brief effusion of mingled pride, courage and sorrow elevated the 
character of the native American throughout the intelligent 
world.””1°8 

The treaty entered into between the Shawanese and Lord 
Dunmore adjusted all important differences; but the Mingoes 
were not a party to it. They stood aloof. They did not share 
in the sentiment of their chief as to the “prospect or peace.” 
They wanted none. Thereupon the Virginia Governor resolved 
they should be pursued up the Scioto. Major William Craw- 
ford with two hundred and forty men marched against them. 
Seekunk was destroyed. Six Mingoes were killed and a num- 
ber made prisoners. A considerable amount of plunder consist- 
ing of Indian goods, horses, silver trinkets and other articles, 
were captured.’°? Thus ended the Indian War of 1774. The 
Virginians returned to their homes; and their Assembly declared 
Dunmore’s conduct in the Campaign “noble wise and spirited.” 
Time has confirmed its judgment. 

From Chillicothe Logan made his way to Pluggy’s-town. To 
this village, the Mingo prisoners captured by Crawford and 
taken to Fort Pitt for safe keeping, returned after several 
months detention,’'°—their people, in the Spring of 1775, mani- 
festing a sincere desire for peace,"* and joining in the Autumn 
of that year with other nations in a treaty with Virginians and 
Congressional commissioners."** But their friendship was of 
short duration; for the very next year they had again become 
troublesome to the Virginia border, being now under British 
influence.*?*, 


Logan carried with him to Pluggy’s-town the same feelings 
—the same spirit—manifested in his speech to Lord Dunmore. 
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He no longer sought revenge against the Virginians; he brooded 
over his misfortunes; he became more intemperate; he often re- 
peated the story of his wrongs and as often recounted his ex- 
ploits connected with their requital..‘* When in 1776, his peo- 
ple again began to show their animosity he apologized for their 
conduct and remained in his cabin. ‘‘We hear bad news,” said 
he. “Some of us are constantly threatened. We are informed 
that a great reward is offered to any person who will take or 
entice either of us to Pittsburg, where we are to be hung up like 
dogs by the Big Knife. This being true, how can we think of 
what is good. That it is true, we have no doubt.’ 

Although Lieutenant-Governor Henry Hamilton, in the 
service of Great Britain, had as early as September, 1776, ex- 
erted himself at Detroit—then the center of British influence 
in the Far West—to organize small parties of savages against 
“the scattered settlers in the Ohio and its branches,” yet the war 
upon the Western border was not fully commenced by British 
Indians for nearly a year afterward. But the frontiers of Vir- 
ginia, in the meantime, were sorely afflicted with savage incur- 
sions, mostly by the lawless gang of Mingoes of Pluggy’s-town. 
These Indians having in reality no tribal organization, marauded 
upon the settlements independent of surrounding nations. It is 
not known, however, that Logan took part in any of their raids. 
The death of their leader—the Mohawk Pluggy—who was shot 
at the attack upon McClelland’s fort, in Kentucky, at the close 
of 1776,1!° somewhat abated their activity; but their depreda- 
tions were sufficiently galling in the Spring of 1777, to induce 
the Governor of Virginia to organize an expedition against them ; 
which was abandoned, finally, for fear of a general Indian war, 
should the Mingoes be attacked. 

Afterwards, the machinations of the British, through the 
instrumentality of agents and traders, having secured the alliance 
of the Shawanese and Wyandots in hostility to the Americans, 
the Mingoes joined these confederated nations. Meanwhile 
Pluggy’s-town was deserted by its occupants, Logan and _ his 
friends moving still farther up the Scioto—near the head springs 
of that river, in what is now Hardin county, Ohio; also upon 
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the upper waters of Mad river in the present county of Logan, 
adjoining Hardin on the south. 

In the Fall of 1778, Logan occupied “a little winter town 
used for hunting” on the Scioto. It was situated on the Indian 
trace leading from the Indian village of Wapatomica, in what 
is now Logan county, to the Wyandot town of Upper Sandusky, 
in the present county of Wyandot, Ohio. Simon Kenton, who 
was then a prisoner among the Indians, saw the chief at his 
village. Logan, learning his fate, and commiserating his condi- 
tion, said, “I will send two men to Sandusky to speak a good 
word for you.”” He did so; and the prisoner who had been con- 
demned to be tortured at the stake was, through his instru- 
mentality, taken safely to Detroit, where he was out of danger 
from the infuriated savages.17 Logan continued his good of- 
fices to persons captured by the British Indians. In 1779 he 
adopted in his family a white female captive as his sister in place 
of the one killed at Baker’s.*"* 

It was not until the Western border war of the revolution 
had continued fully three years, that Logan appears as an actor 
on the side of the British Indians against the Americans. In 
1780, the plan of an expedition was laid by the British at Detroit, 
to break up the settlements in Kentucky. To effect this project, 
a force of British Indians with some soldiers of the regular army 
and a number of Canadian volunteers, marched for. the Ohio. 
With them was Logan. The whole was under the command of 
Captain Henry Bird. After crossing into Kentucky, the army 
ascended the Licking river and captured Ruddell’s and Martin’s 
Stations. The enemy then re-crossed the Ohio, without further 
molesting the settlements. Many prisoners were carried into 
captivity by the savages."'® Logan had frequent conversations 
with some of these unfortunate persons. His remarks, after- 
ward related by one of the captives, concerning his disposition 
and belief, are of interest: “I know,” said he, “that I have two 


souls ; the one good, the other bad. When the good soul has the 
ascendant, I am kind and humane. When the bad soul rules, I 
am perfectly savage and delight in nothing but blood and car- 
nage.””*° 

Soon after the expedition into Kentucky, Logan visited De- 
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troit. On his journey homeward, at a noted camping-place, four 
miles south of Brownstown, on the bank of a small creek, upon 
the trace leading to Sandusky and his town upon the Scioto, he 
was killed, because of an insult, fancied or real, by one of his 
own friends—a Mingo. The next morning, one of the party 
returned to Brownstown and gave information of what had hap- 
pened. A number of leading Wyandots went out, brought in his 
body and buried it in the burial place of their village.1** Thus 
miserably perished Logan—the Mingo Chief, as renowned an 
Indian, perhaps, as the world has ever known. 

Logan was a tall man considerably above six feet in height, 
strong and well proportioned. He had a brave, open, manly 
countenance. He was as straight as an arrow, and to appear- 
ance would not be afraid to meet anyone in a personal encounter. 
He weighed about two hundred pounds,—had a full chest, and 
prominent and expansive features. To those who were ignorant 
of his paternity, his complexion seemed very white for a savage. 
His talk and actions showed the effects of his intercourse with 
the English. He was, when sober, dignified and reserved, but 
franx and honest; when intoxicated, he was vain, boastful and 
foolish.*?* 

For sterling integrity, kindness of disposition, quickness of 
comprehension and solidity of judgment, few of any North 
American Indians have equaled Logan. As an orator, he stands 
unrivaled. The famous Red Jacket took him for his model.'** 
Nature has implanted in the savage the faculty of appreciating 
beauty; and this faculty joined to limited endowments of rea- 
son and speech constitutes the elements of their rude oratory. 
Hence their proneness to indulge in extravagant metaphor. Their 
declamation is but little more than uneducated harrangue, hight- 
ened by comparison with natural objects, and giving off oc- 
casional corruscations of strong and vehement passion.’** But 
the oratory of Logan was cast in altogether a different mould. 
It was born, it is true, in the deep shades of the forest—in the 
darkness of ignorance—but a keen discernment illuminated it, 
until it shone in a splendor truly wonderful. His words were 
never figurative: their power lay in their truthfulness and rele- 
vancy. 
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cothe stands; all in what is now the State of Ohio. 

“” Amer. Arch., 4th Series, Vol. I, pp. 722, 723. 

* The Mingoes, in 1774, had two villages upon the waters of the 
Scioto: Pluggy’s-town, about eighteen miles up that river above the 
site of the present city of Columbus, Ohio, near White Sulphur Springs, 
in Delaware: county; and Licktown (Seekunk), a short distance east- 
ward of the Scioto, on one of its branches, in what is now Franklin 
county, that State. Seekunk is a corruption of the Delaware Kseek-he- 
oong, a place of salt. There was also a small village near the latter. 

The interpreter was John Gibson. “Gibson told Logan of his 
being sent to bring him to the treaty. He found him in a cabin with 
other Indians, when he told him his errand. Logan took Gibson aside, 
a little distance in the woods and they seated themselves on a log 
when they conyersed freely on the subject of the war and the impending 
treaty. Logan was deeply exercised —even to tears. He said he could 
not go but that Gibson should deliver to Dunmore what he should say. 
He then delivered his speech. Gibson says he was struck with it 
as well as with the manner of its delivery; and that immediately upon 
his arrival at headquarters he reduced it to writing in English and 
handed it to Lord Dunmore.” J. B. Gibson to J. W. Biddle — 1847. 
Compare Gibson’s own Dep. in App. to Jefferson’s Notes on Va. 

** Copied verbatim from Dixon and Hunter’s Va. Gazette of 4 
Feb., 1775 (No. 1226), except that the word “Spring” is substituted for 
the word “year”; the use of the latter being, doubtless, an inadvertence 
‘n copying. The words were spoken by Logan in the Delaware lan- 
guage to Gibson, an interpreter fully competent to translate their pre- 
cise meaning into English. Compare Mayer’s Logan and Cresap, pp. 
186-190. The second publication of the speech was in New York, 16 
Feb., 1775. Amer. Arch., 4th Series, Vol. I, p. 1020 note. It differs some- 
what from the Williamsburg version of the 4th of February, given in 
the text. The speech as printed by Jefferson in his Notes on Virginia, 
varies but little from the New York version. The speech, very soon 
after its delivery, was attempted to be rendered into French by M. I’ 
Abbé Robin, a French Traveler then in America, but the effort was 
well-nigh a complete failure. See his Nouveau Voyage dans L’ Amérique 
Septentrionale, en l’Année, 1781. A Paris, 1782, p. 147 note. The 
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error in the date, as given in that work, is probably a mistake of the 
printer ;—or, it may have occurred in the translation. 

4 See his Notes on Virginia. 

* John Burk in Hist. Va., III, 398. 

#% John Bannister Gibson. See Mayer's Logan and Cresap, 188. 

** Campbell’s Gertrude of Wyoming; where the sentiment is trans- 
ferred to another. 

8 Whittlesey in his Fugitive Essays, 145. Compare Clinton’s Hist. 
Discourse, 1811. 

“ William Crawford to Washington, 14 Nov., 1774. MS. Amer. 
Arch., 4th Series, Vol. I, p. 1013. Withers’ Border Warfare, 137. Re- 
port of a Committee of Va. Assembly, Dec. 9th, 1776,— from the As- 
sembly Journal of that year. Verbal Statement of Samuel Murphy 
made in 1846. Seekunk (Lick-town) is given by Crawford as being 
forty miles away. Other statements make it about thirty miles from 
Camp Charlotte where the treaty was held with the Shawanese. Plug- 
gy’stown was not attacked. 

™ MS. Journal of James Wood. Jacob’s Life of Cresap, p. 85. 

™ Amer. Arch., 4 Series, Vol. I, p. 1226. 

“= Amer. Arch., 4 Series, Vol. III, p. 1542. The conference began 
12 Sept. and ended 17 Oct.: Proceedings of the Treaty—MS. For 
further information concerning this Treaty, see Jour. of Cong. (old), 
Vol. I, pp. 112, 161, 162, 168, 201; Plain Facts (Philad’a 1781), p. 144. 
The Virginia Com. were Thomas Walker, Andrew Lewis, Adam Stephen, 
and James Wood. The Con. Com. were Lewis Morris, James Wilson 
and John Walker. These names appear in the MS. Proceedings of the 
Treaty. Compare Bancroft Hist. U. S., Vol. VII, pp. 109, 110. 

™* Hildreth’s Pioneer Hist. 98-108. 

™* Wood’s MS. Journal. 

*° Journals of Congress, Vol. II, (1776), p. 318. Miner’s Wyoming, 
183. . 

*° Bradford’s Notes on Kentucky, (Stipps Miscellany), pp. 25, 26. 

™? Verbal Statement of Kenton to John H. James, Feb., 1832. 
McDonald’s Sketches, pp. 231, 232. McClurg’s Western Adventure, p. 121. 

™ Heckewelder to Col. John Gibson, 19 March, 1779. MS. letter 
in Dept. of State, Washington. 

“For many interesting particulars of Bird’s expedition, see Stipp’s 
Miscellany, p. 56 et seg. The commander was a Captain of the Eighth, 
(or the King’s) Regiment of Foot. 

*™ Amer. Pioneer, Vol. I, p. 359. 

™ Verbal Statement of William Walker, 1868. Compare, also, 
Amer. Pioneer, I, 359; Heckewelder’s Declaratidbn in Jefferson’s Notes; 
Howe’s Ohio Hist. Coll., p. 409; Mayer’s Logan and Cresap, pp. 138, 139, 
185. That Logan was killed in the latter part of the year 1780, there 
can be no doubt. John Todd to Gov. Jefferson, 24 Jan., 1781, in Jef- 
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ferson MSS.; Dept. of State, Washington. Vigne’s Six Months in 
America (p. 30) gives a highly sensational account of Logan’s death. 

‘ For ‘description of Logan’s personal appearance at different peri- 
ods, see Loudon’s Ind. Wars, II, 225; Day’s Hist. Coll. Penn. p. 467; 
Jones’ Hist. Juniata Valley, 114; Wheelock’s Mem., p. 139, 141; Mayer’s 
Logan and Cresap, p. 59. 

** Schoolcraft’s Indian Tribes, V. 669. Turner’s Hist. of Phelps 
and Gorham’s Purchase, (N. Y.), p. 487. 

™«“A language extremely deficient in words of general and abstract 
signification renders the use of figures indispensible; and it is from this 
cause, above all others, that the flowers of Indian rhetoric derive their 
origin:” Parkman’s Pontiac (6th ed.) Vol. II, p. 296 note. 





THE KENDAL COMMUNITY. 


WENDALL P. FOX, MASSILLON. 


[The following article concerning the “Kendal Community” was 
secured for publication through the courtesy of Mr. Wendall P. Fox 
of Massillon, Ohio. Mr. Fox in an explanatory letter to the Editor 
makes the statement a portion of which we use as a preface to the 
article itself. —E. O. R.] 


PREFACE, 


According to the “History, of Stark County” the first set- 
tlers came to Perry township in the summer of 1806. Perry 
township included the territory occupied by the cicy of Massillon 
and the old village of Kendal is included within the present cor- 
porate limits of the city. The township of Perry was created in 
1813. 

The inhabitants of the township were directed by the com- 
missioners to meet at the house of Samuel Patton, in Kendal, 
on the last Saturday of February, 1814, to elect township offi- 
cers. From this it may be seen that the village of Kendal was 
in existence before Perry township was organized. From the 
source mentioned above we. learn that the first religious society 
organized west of Canton in.Stark County was the “The Kendal 
Preparative Meeting of the Society of Friends” their Monthly 
Meeting being at Marl-Borough, Quarterly Meeting at Salem, 
and the Yearly Meeting being held at Mount Pleasant, Jefferson 
County. It is supposed that all these organizations existed as 
early as 1813. The principal members of Kendal Preparative 
Meeting were Isaac Bowman, Richard Williams, Zaccheus 
Stanton, Charles Coffin, Thomas Rotch, Mayhew Folger, Joseph 
Hobson, Jonathan Michener, Matthew Macy, Thomas Coffin, 
Micajah Macy, and others, all of whom with a single exception, 
were heads of families. About the year 1825 Kendal was visited 
by two men, Paul Brown and Josiah Warren, who were both 
disciples of Robert Owen the founder of a socialistic Com- 

(176) 
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munity at New Lanack, Scotland. Under the influence of these 
two men a number of ‘the people of Kendal decided to form an 
organization founded upon the principles set forth by Robert 
Owen. The name they adopted for themselves was “The Kendal 
Cummunity’’ but the public generally called them the “Owen- 
ites”. They purchased 2113 acres from the estate of Thomas 
Rotch in the vicinity of Kendal and Massillon together with some 
lots in Kendal for $20,000. The following is a transcription 
of an old journal obtained from Amasa Baily a son of a mem- 
ber of the Kendal Community by Mr. Wendall P. Fox, himself a 
grandson of Jehiel Fox one of the Founders. 

The journal has been placed in the McClymonds Public 
Library of Massillon and is in a fair state of preservation. 

There is much material bearing upon the purposes and 
activities of this Association which may be of special interest 
in this community which the writer hopes to be able to secure 
and collaborate in the near future but which is not accessible 
at the present time, and which I hope to make the subject of a 
future article embellished by portraits of some of the most promi- 


nent members of the community of which none are now living. 
The most recent deaths of members have occurred within the 
last three years, viz: Mrs. Eliza Kingsbury of Akron, O., and 
Judge J. S. Underhill of Canton, Ohio. The membership of 
this community was made up of people of all religious beliefs 
and many nationalities and was as broad as their constitution 
can be construed which fact in view of the writer’s belief con- 


tributed to the non-success as a community. 

Almost without exception the original members of this 
community developed the highest order of successful citizenship 
in their after life and were prominent in public affairs and 
character building. 

They organized a lyceum, had frequent debates and also 
had a good library of several hundred volumes, many of which 
are now in our High School library. However unsuccessful 
their efforts may appear to the casual observer their influences 
are apparent in many of the affairs of this vicinity and will be 
for many years to come. 

Vol. XX — 12. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE FRIENDLY ASSOCIATION FOR MUTUAL 
INTERESTS AT KENDAL, OHIO. 


Preamble. 


The first principle and that which should never be absent 
from the mind is Love to the Great first cause and Creator of 
all things. The second is a sincere regard and love to our fellow 
creatures. This love should extend to every created and sensible 
subject. Upon these fundamental duties depends the happiness 
of every rational being; and without living in the constant ob- 
servance of these duties it is impossible that man can be happy. 
In the present system of human concerns we are impelled to 
‘guard ourselves, individually against the interest of others, 
hence it is that strife and contention are unavoidable. The man 
who does not prefer his own interest, falls necessarily into 
poverty. In the round of trade and commerce all are exposed 
to the danger of either gaining too great an advantage or of 
falling short of securing their own. In this state of the world it 
is impossible to establish the love and good will which are nec- 
essary to the comfort and happiness of the human race. Hence, 
we have evidence that some other and different course is im- 
periously called for and must be adopted, before a correct state 
of affairs can be established. 

From these facts we are led to see that man with all his 
professions to the contrary is the enemy of man and that we 
have to be as much upon our guard against one another as 
against the most ferocious animal: and there is no reason to 
hope for a better state of things under the system of individual 
and private interests. If the state of the human family should 
be changed for the better it is evident that we must abandon 
the present course and embrace a system of greater liberality 
and justice. We must admit of those rights which are natural 
and which have been taken from us by human policy. These 
inherent rights might be particularized, but enough has been 
noticed to prove that under present circumstances, great diffi- 
culties and embarrassments are unavoidable, and that therefore 
it is reasonable and justifiable to change the whole system as 
soon as it can be done prudently, and with safety to the com- 
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munity at large. The principles and objects of the Company 
are presented to the public in the following Constitution which 
it is presumed cannot fail to interest all who divesting them- 
selves of the prejudices of the former systems are open to con- 
viction on rational principles. 


To parents in an especial manner the advantages of the 
proposed system present themselves with peculiar force. The 
baneful influence of immorfal examples will be most effectually 
guarded against —the principles and practice of piety, justice 
and benevolence inculcated and exemplified — industrious and 
¢conomical habits formed — and those affections and desires to- 
ward the happiness of all around them promoted and permanently 
secured to the rising generation. 

When the parents are removed by death the children will 
not have to conflict as orphans too generally do with the adver- 
sities of an unfeeling world, but will be under the guardianship 
of the Company, who adopt them and amply. provide for their 
comfort in the place of their natural parents. The aged and 
infirm will have a rightful claim to every requisite care and 
kindness. Although little inducement is offered by the Com- 
pany to that vain and heedless portion of youth who place hap- 
piness on distinctions of an artificial nature, yet those of a more 
rational character will have an ample field for the development 
of the faculties both physical and intellectual and insure all 
the real conveniences and comforts of life. 


Such are the outlines of our principles, calculated we 
believe, to increase happiness, arrest the progress of vice, and 
lead to all those virtues and graces which the Gospel enjoins 
and we humbly commend our efforts to the blessing of its 
Adorable Author. We, the undersigned, do therefore, relying 
on the smiles of Divine Providence and renouncing all amuse- 
ment and practices known to preponderate in evil, agree each 
with the other in an Association for Mutual Co-operation and 
comfort to be governed by such rules and regulations as we shall 
hereafter adopt. 

KENDAL, Onto, March 17, 1826, 
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CONSTITUTION. 
(Drafted May 15, 1826.) 


ARTICLE Ist. The title of the company shall be “The 
Friendly Association for Mutual Interests”. 

ARTICLE 2nd. The location of the company having been 
chosen by the general concurrence of the adult members of the 
community, they shall hold stated meetings consisting of men and 
women, by whom all rules and regulations shall be made and 
before whom all the business of the company shall be laid. They 
shall appoint a Clerk and Assistant Clerk, a Treasurer, and 
such delegates, commissioners, and committees as may be nec- 
essary to transact business of the company, who shall make 
report to the meeting for business, or when required. 

ARTICLE 3d. The company shall be governed by certain 
queries which shall comprehend the duties of every member. 

ARTICLE 4th. All applications for membership must be 
delivered in writing to the Clerk of the meeting, and previous 
to the admittance of any, the principles and plan of operation 
of the company and the terms of admission shall be made known 
to the applicant. 

ARTICLE 5th. All members must be moral, sober and in- 
dustrious. 

ARTICLE 6th. Every member shall be alike entitled to all 
the privileges of the company, and the comforts afforded there- 
by; and with the peculiar religious opinions of the members 
we will not interfere. 

ARTICLE 7th. On the admission of each member an in- 
ventory and estimate of the property (household furniture ex- 
cepted) he or she may put into the common stock shall be 
entered in the company’s books to his credit; provided such 
property shall be deemed useful to the company. 

ARTICLE 8th. It is expected that all the members will 
cheerfully render their best services for the welfare of the 
company according to their age, experience and capacity, and if 
inexperienced in that which is requisite, they will apply dili- 
gently to acquire the knowledge of some useful occupation or 
employment. 
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ARTICLE 9th. If at any time there should not be a sufficient 
number of persons in the company fully competent to the man- 
agement of the different branches of industry, the company 
-shall engage the assistance of skilful, practical men from general 
society. 

ARTICLE 10th. In sickness or when accidents occur every 
care shall be taken of the parties; medical aid afforded and all 
the attention shown them that kindness can suggest, and their 
usual portion of profits credited to them as when able to per- 
form their usual duties. 


ARTICLE 11th. The company will not be answerable for 
the debts of individual members contracted either previous or 
during membership. — 


ARTICLE 12th. In order to afford an opportunity to such 
members as may be encumbered with debts contracted in general 
society, to render justice to their creditors, a duty indispensable, 
they are at liberty to devote for this purpose as much labour 
over and above their usual portion of duty as they may deem 
proper, for which they shall be duly credited; and it is earnest- 
ly recommended that members thus circumstanced faithfully 
appropriate their profits to this equitable purpose. 

ARTICLE 13th. Any member is at liberty to leave the com- 
pany at pleasure. In this case, or if disowned, he or she shall 
receive a due share of the value of the property and all that shall 
be credited on the books of the company at the time of with- 
drawing or disownment on such terms as the By-Laws may 
direct or may best suit the abilities of the company. 


ARTICLE 14th. Any adult member being a legal testator 
may devise by will, to or out of the company, such balance as 
may appear to the-credit of his or her account at the time of 
decease. 


ARTICLE 15th. Children of any deceased members shall be 
equally protected, educated and cherished with those living mem- 
bers. 

ARTICLE 16th. The company will provide, as soon as their 
funds will admit, suitable buildings and able teachers to instruct 
in the best physical and mental education all the children be- 
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longing to the community; the mode of education combining 
always practice with theory to be hereafter determined by the 
company. 

ARTICLE 17th. At the close of each year, all the profits of 
the company shall be equally entered to the credit of the adult 
members, both male and female, reserving always a discretionary 
sum for assisting in the establishment of future communities. 


ARTICLE 18th. Twelve trustees shall be appointed, in whom 


shall be vested all titles to real estate in trust for the company, 
to be renewed whenever they shall deem it necessary. 


ARTICLE 19th. To carry into execution the plans of the 
company, they shall appoint five commissioners, who shall borrow 
such sum or sums of money as the company may deem neces- 
sary for which the said commissioners, or any two of them, 
shall in conjunction with the Treasurer issue certificates payable 
to the lenders or their assigns for which payment with interest 
at such rate and times as may be stipulated the faith of the com- 
pany shall be pledged. 

ARTICLE 20th. This Constitution may hereafter be altered 
or amended by the concurrence of three-fourths of the male 
members of said society, except such articles as related to €on- 
tracts which shall be inviolate. 


Jonathan Winter, David Culver, Aaron Culver, 


Luther Hanchett, 
Wm. H. Hanchett, 
Horace Burroughs, 
Amasa Bailey, 
Philip Wagoner, 
Frederick Oberlin, 
John Borland, 
John Harmon, 
Zeno Culver, 
Edward Dunn, 
Jethro Macy, 
John Oberlin, 


Wm. T. Harding, 
Thomas Eldredge, 
A. K. Burroughs, 
John Blackman, 
John Sayler, 
William Skinner, 
Joseph Tinkler, 


Menonnis Williams, 


Norridon Bixley, 


Martin Langdon, 
Jehiel Fox, 
Samuel Favis, 
Elijah Bigelow, 
Calvin Reed, 
David Solomon, 
Daniel C. Pratt, 
Saml. Underhill, 
Henry C. Fosdick, 


Edward E. Hussey, James Bayliss, 


Nathaniel Underhill, 


David Kennady, 


Larry McCall, 
Jonathan Moores. 
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REPORTS OF MEETINGS. 
May 15, 1826. 

The Society for Mutual Interests convened at Kendal and 
Ebenezer Williams was appointed Chairman, and John Borland, 
Clerk. 

A motion that there shall be a committee appointed of three 
persons to take proper measures to forward our business on 
tomorrow. The following names were appointed; viz: Horace 
Burroughs, Jehiel Fox and Asa K. Burroughs. The meeting 
then adjourned till 9:00 o’clock tomorrow. 


May 16, 1826. 

Met at the time appointed. 

A motion was mae that in case the aforesaid - premises 
were purchased that Jehiel Fox and Matthew Macy, being twe 
of the Commissioners elected at this meeting, shall be appointed 
to take charge of the property of the Society till other regula- 
tions are made by said Society and carried in the affirmative. 
A vote was then taken that it be left discretionary with any 
two of the Commissioners whenever the case may acquire to 
call a General Meeting of the members of this Society and 
carried in the affirmative. 

The following votes were given for the following names 
for Commissioners to act for said Society; viz: 


Asa K. Burroughs ha 12 votes. 
Jehiel Fox % a 
John Harmon 

Matthew Macy 

Ebenezer Williams 

Jonathan Winter 


And also at the above mentioned meeting the following 
votes were given for the following officers ; viz: 


Treasurer. 
Horace Burroughs had 12 votes. 
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Trustees. 
Jehicl Fox 
Frederick Oberlin 
Asa K. Burroughs 
Horace Burroughs 
John Harmon 
Philip Wagner 
John Borland 
Amasa Bailey 
Luther Hanchett 
Matthew Macy 
Joseph Tinkler 
Ebenezer Williams 
Jonathan Winter 
James Freeman 
John McKinnon 


Matthew Macy 12 votes. 


We the undersigned do certify the above poll to be correct 
agreeable to the tickets given at this election. The meeting 


then adjourned to a day without date. 

At a meeting of the Society of Mutual Interest of Kendal 
held in said town on the 4th of ~e 1826, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted; viz: 

That William T. Harding, Norridon Bixley, Sam’! I. Moul- 
ton, Robt. Lawson, and Peter Meyers shall be received as mem- 
bers of this Association. It was then resolved that a Com- 
mittee of three persons be elected to superintend the general 
concerns and interests of the Society to hold their office until the 
next General Meeting. Therefore, Jehiel Fox, Philip Wagoner 
and Matthew Macy were appointed as said Committee. 

Resolved, also, that a Committee of two members be ap- 
pointed of the members in Portage County (Bull) to correspond 
with said Committee in Kendal. Therefore, Asa K. Burroughs 
and Luther Hanchett were appointed as said Committee. Also 
that the Committee at Kendal shall meet on Saturday, the 15th 
inst. and once in two weeks thereafter at which time such mem- 
bers as may wish to meet and advise with them can do so, and a 
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majority of such members can at any time notify a General 
Meeting. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


M. Macy, Clerk. 
Signed. Joun Harmon. 
Aucust 7th, 1826. 
Three of the acting trustees of the Society for Mutual 
Interests of Kendal have agreed that a General Meeting of the 


members shall be convened at Kendal on the 18th inst. at one 
o’clock, P. M. 


M. Macy, Clerk. 
Signed. JEHIEL Fox, 
P. WAGONER, 
M. Macy, 
Trustees. 


At a meeting of the members of the Friendly Association 
of Kendal held in said town on the 18th of August, 1826, John 
Harmon was chosen Chairman, and M. Macy, Clerk. 

Thomas Eldridge, Mennonis Williams, David Williams, and 
David Culver were received as members of the Society, and 
John Gallangher was received on probation. 

Resolved, That Luther Hanchett, Jehiel Fox and Amasa 
Bailey be a committee to draft some by-laws for the future 
regulation of the Society and report at this meeting. 

Resolved, also, that the saw mill be repaired or rebuilt as 
may best comport with the interests of the community; that the 
Commissioners use their efforts to provide for the reception of 
families who wish to move on to the premises to labour for 
the community, as soon as possible. Jehiel Fox was appointed 
to superintend the rebuilding of the saw-mill. 

Resolved, also, that the present Commissioners or a ma- 
jority of them be impowered to transact the business aforesaid 
and such other concerns of the Society as shall appear to be 
most beneficial for the interests of the same. 

Adjourned till tomorrow at 8 o'clock, A. M. 
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Aucust 19th, 1820. 

Met by adjournment and adopted the following by-laws 
for the regulation of the Society: 

Ist. All meetings of the Society, shall be conducted with 
order and decency. but one member shall speak on any ques- 
tion at a time and he shall rise and ask leave of the Chairman. 

2nd. A meeting for the transaction of business shall be 
held weekly by the Commissioners together with such members 
as may wish to attend, every Saturday afternoon at 3 o'clock 
in the brick house, and a General Meeting may be called by the 
Commissioners, or any two of them or by a majority of the 
members present at a weekly meeting. 

3rd. Every General Meeting of the Society for the trans- 
action of business, when convened, shall choose a Chairman and 
Clerk and proceed to business. 

4th. All motions shall be made in order and: presented in 
writing for the consideration of the meeting. 

5th. Each adult member shall share in the first annual 
dividend calculating from the time he or she commences actual 
labour for the Society. 

6th. A candidate for membership must secure the votes 
of three-fourths of the members present at a regular meeting, 
sign the by-laws, Constitution and Bond of Compact to become 
a member. 

7th. The Society may receive members on probation for 
six months, who shall be entitled to all the privileges of real 
members except that of voting and said probation may be ex- 
tended for the benefit of such member at the discretion of the 
Society, provided however that a unanimous vote of the meet- 
ing shall always be conclusive on all questions. 

8th. The Commissioners being authorized to transact the 
general concerns of the Society, it will be their duty to see that 
every family and each individual is provided with all the nec- 
essaries and comforts of life, likewise furnish everything nec- 
essary for the labourers to pursue their several branches of in- 
dustry: for the general benefit of the whole. 

gth. All minors belonging to the community are to be 
under the special care of the same; they are to be educated 
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and instructed in the several branches of useful knowledge. 
The males are to be taught agriculture and some one mechanical 
art; the females are to be taught in a manner suitable to their 
sex, and that guardian care and protection extended to them 
that their situation may require, and all the expenses arising 
therefore shall be paid out of the funds of the community. 

1oth. If any member shall be guilty of improper conduct 
or shall offend or injure another member of the Society, the 
party aggrieved or any other member may enter a complaint 
to the Commissioners or a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose and it shall be the duty of one of them on receiving such 
complaint to notify the parties in writing that they appear in 
a given time before said Commissioners or Committee, whose 
duty it shall be to hear such complaint and use their best en- 
deavours to settle such difference, and if the offender shall fail © 
to make proper satisfaction to the party aggrieved, then their 
case shall be heard at the next General Meeting of the mem- 
bers or a sufficient number thereof to form a quorum to transact 
business, at which time and place if the offender shall fail to 
make proper satisfaction he or she shall be expelled from the 
Society by a vote of the majority of said meeting, and for all 
the personal property, cash or services done, said offender may 
have been accredited on the books of said Society, he or she shall 
receive a compensation in the products of the labour of the 
Society for the aforesaid property; and for the said cash, or 
the share of the real-estate, to which he or she may be justly 
entitled such offender shall receive the cash to be made in 
annual payments at the rate of twenty dollars per annum to 
every adult member belonging to the Society till such demand 
shall be paid. 

11th. Any member wishing to absent himself from the 
Society at any time for the transaction of his own private busi- 
ness, shall notify the acting Commissioner or superintendent of 
his intention at least twenty-four hours previous to the same, 
except in the case of particular emergency and where a reason- 
able excuse can be alleged for the same. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
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We the undersigned members of the aforesaid Association 
do severally agree to be governed and abide by the foregoing 
regulations or By-Laws: 


Horace Burroughs, Nathaniel Underhill, Jonathan Winter, 
John H. Blackman, Henry C. Fosdick, Elijah Biglow, 
William Skinner, Larry McCall, Matthew Borland, 
John Harmon, John Oberlin, Wm. F. Harding, 
Amasa Bailey, David Kennaday, Wm. H. Hanchett, 
Norridon Bixley, Luther Hanchett, Thomas Eldridge, 
Aaron Culver, Joseph Tinkler, John Borland, 
Jehiel Fox, John Sayler, Samuel Underhill, 
Samuel Davis, A. K. Burroughs, Jethro Macy, 
Calvin Reed, Philip Wagoner, William Macy, 
David Solomon, Frederick Oberlin, Edwin Dunn. 
Martin Langdon, Zeno Culver, 

Daniel C. Pratt, Adam Oberlin, 


BOND OF SOCIAL COMPACT. 


We the undersigned members of the Friendly Association 
for mutual interests at Kendal agree to bind ourselves by the 
following conditions of union and co-operation; viz., That we 
agree to purchase the property belonging to the heirs of Thomas 
Rotch, deceased, agreeably to the proposals of Arvine Wales, 
their attorney. 

We further bind ourselves to each other to make good and 
sufficient security to apply on the first payment to the Com- 
mittee of the Association or to Arvine Wales to the full amount 
set to our names respectively. 

We agree to share equally in the loss or gain (if there 
should be any) in the sales of the property individually pledged 
or collectively given as security. We further agree that we 
will not sell, lease, rent or dispose of our individual shares of 
the real estate to any person or persons other than this Asso- 
ciation. 

We further bind ourselves and our successors that for all 
the property belonging to individuals made use of for the bene- 
fits of its members collectively should be placed to the credit of 
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such individuals on the books of the Association and that all 
such accounts shall draw interest to be paid (principal and 
interest) as soon as the circumstances of the Society will admit. 
All that subscribe to this agreement that do not set any specified 
sum to their respective names to be pledged as security, and 
who have not real estate to dispose of for that purpose hereby 
bind themselves individually to make every reasonable exertion 
to assist in making the first and succeeding payments for the 
said property and to make over to the Association or their com- 
mittee all the personal property that they can consistently with 
their individual interest to be made use of as common stock. It 
is further agreed that the same Society shall not be obliged 
to pay a demand that any members may have, till it has been 
regularly demanded one year. 

In witness whereof, we set our hands and seals at Kendal 
this 16th day of May in the year Eighteen Hundred and Twenty- 
Six: 


Horace Burroughs, Calvin Reed, David Culver, 
Philip Wagoner, Daniel C. Pratt, John Sayler, 


Adam Oberlin, John Harmon, Frederick Oberlin, 
Wm. H. Hanchett, A. K. Burroughs, Jonathan Mooers, 
William Skinner, Martin Langdon, Thomas Eldridge, 
Matthew Borland, Jonathan Winter, John H. Blackman, 
Zeno Culver, John Borland David Solomon, 
Jehiel Fox, Luther Hanchett, Amasa Bailey, 
Samuel Davis, Wm. F. Harding, Aaron Culver. 
Elijah Biglow, Joseph Tinkler, 


At.a meeting of the Friendly Association for Mutual In- 
terests held at Kendal on the 20th of October, 1826, Asa K. 
Burroughs was elected Chairman and Joseph Tinkler, Clerk. 
The meeting adjourned till 7 o'clock. 

The meeting convened at the hour appointed and voted 
that the Commissioners be legally authorized to transact busi- 
ness for the Society by a written power of attorney. Voted that 
Luther Hanchett draft a power of attorney according to the 
preceding vote. Voted that John Harmon assist the said Luther 
Hanchett in drafting the said power of attorney. Voted, that 
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a committee of three be appointed to examine and report 
whether any, and if any, what alteration ought to be made in 
the Constitution and By-Laws of this Society and report to- 
morrow morning. Also that John Harmon, Horace Burroughs 
and Philip Wagoner be the said Committee. It was then voted 
that the meeting adjourn till 7 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


SaTurDAY Mornino, Oct. 21st. 


Met agreeable to adjournment and appointed Horace Bur- 
roughs, Clerk. Voted, that the Committee appointed to revise 
the Constitution or By-Laws have further time to consider and 
make report. 

Then proceeded to elect by ballot five Commissioners; viz., 
Asa K. Burroughs, William Skinner, Luther Hanchett, Thomas 
Eldridge, and Philip Wagoner were elected Commissioners by 
a plurality of votes. Voted that we adjourn for one hour. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. Voted that a Committee be 
appointed to draft a Memorial to the Legislature praying for an 
act of incorporation of this Society. Voted that John Harmon, 
Matthew Macy and Horace Burroughs compose that committee. 
Erastus Smith and James Pease presented their petition for mem- 
bership. 

Meeting adjourned without day. 

The Kendal Community met at the house of Jonathan 
Winter in Kendal on the first of Jan’y, 1827. John Borland 
was chosen Chairman and M. Macy, Clerk. The meeting then 
proceeded to business. 

It was resolved that a committee of three persons be ap- 
pointed to draft and report such regulations for the government 
of the Society, the plan of operations, and the extent of the pro- 
vision to be made for the same. Voted that Jehiel Fox, A. K. 
Burroughs and Wm. Skinner compose that committee. 

2nd. That a committee of three persons be appointed to 
examine into the proceedings of the different departments and 
branches of business that have been carried on and report the 
same to the meeting tomorrow at one o’clock, P. M. 

Adjourned till tomorrow at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
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Met by adjournment. 

The committee appointed to report a system of regulations, 
etc., for the Society make the following report which was read 
and accepted: . 

We, your Committee of Ways and Means, being appointed 
by the community in open meeting would respectfully report 
that in our opinion it becomes necessary that the members of the 
community from this time till the 1st of April next be prepared 
for actual business at sunrise in the morning. We further think 
it necessary to appoint some one from the body of the Commis- 
sioners to be the principal active agent to do and transact all 
business for the community and that the other four Commis- 
sioners shall be his counsel, to be called together whenever he 
shall think it necessary for the good management of the Com- 
munity. We further recommend that the appointments of offi- 
cers made at this meeting be published in the public prints in 
this County. We further recommend that if any member of 
the community is in possession of any produce or other article 
immediately wanted, shal! make presentment of such article for 
the benefit of the acting Commissioners at this meeting. 

That there be a re-election of Commissioners, one of whom 
shall be designated as Acting Commissioner, and that they pro- 
ceed to elect by ballot immediately. 

On balloting Jehiel Fox had eleven votes for Acting Com- 
missioner ; and Luther Hanchett and Philip Wagoner had eleven, 
William Harding had ten votes and Norridon Bixley had eleven 
votes for Commissioners, and were elected. 

John Sprague, John F. Wells, David Williams, Samuel 
Davis, and Joseph Sheply were admitted as members, and the 
application of Jonathan Moors for membership was deferred to 
a future meeting. 

The report of the committee appointed to examine into the 
different branches of business made a report which was ac- 
cepted and the accompanying papers ordered to be delivered to 
the Acting Commissioner. 

The meeting then adjourned to a time without date. 

Signed. JoHN BoRLAND, Chairman. 

M. Macy, Clerk. 
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At the above meeting Thomas Eldridge asked leave to with- 
draw from the membership of the Kendal Company of Mutual 
Interests which was granted by a vote of the meeting while 
organized. 

The Kendal Community met at J. Winter’s on the roth of 
Feb’y, 1827, and chose N. Bixley, Chairman, and M. Macy, 
Clerk. It having appeared that there was some dissatisfaction 
with James Freeman, the following resolutions were taken: 

Ist. That the Commissioners shall confer with Mr. Free- 
man, and if he chooses to withdraw from the community, to 
settle with him on terms of equity to him and to the community 
or have such difference settled if possible to the satisfaction of 
both parties and make a report to the Society on Saturday next. 

2nd. That all minors and others now living in the com- 
munity who are not members of the same or are employed by 
the community shall be governed by the regulations thereof or 
withdraw forthwith. 

3rd. That appraisers shall be appointed to affix a value to 
the house and premises of Jonathan Winter in Kendal. 

4th. That appraisers shall be appointed to affix a value to 
all the household furniture in the community, make a schedule 
of the same and have it recorded in the books of the community. 
Luther Hanchett and Jehiel Fox were appointed for that pur- 
pose. 

The application of Jonathan Moors deferred at last meeting 
was considered and he was accepted as a member. 

David Solomon, Charles Bevington and Wm. Johnson, ap- 
plied for admittance as members. The former was accepted and 
the two latter had leave to withdraw their petition. 

The meeting then adjourned till Saturday the 24th inst. 


SATURDAY, Feb’y 24th, 1827. 


The community met by adjournment at J. Winter’s. Luther 
Hanchett in the chair and M. Macy, Clerk. 

Reuben Tapper applied for membership and was received as 
a member by a clear vote of the meeting. The application of 
Martin Langdon was acted upon and deferred till a future meet- 


ing. 
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Resolved. That the Acting Commissioner shall make such 
contract with Joshua Brooks to teach the school for the present 
as may seem to comport with the best interests of the Society. 

Res. 2. That all accounts in the community shall be kept in 
the name of Jehiel Fox & Co. from this time forward. 

Res. 3. That the Acting Commissioner shall have some 
place of deposit for such articles as may be received by the com- 
munity and appoint some person to také charge of the same and 
produce receipts to show the disposition of said articles. 

Adjournment, till Monday at 6 o’clock, P. M. 


Marcu 30th, 1827. 


The members met at their usual place of holding meetings 
in Kendal at which the following votes were taken: viz., For 
the admission of Martin Langdon, James Reed, Larra McCall 
as members of the community. 

The meeting adjourned till tomorrow at 8 o’clock 

Joun Harmon, Clerk, 

Signed. JEHrTEL Fox, Chairman. 


MarcH 3ist, 1827. 

Met pursuant to adjournment. 

On motion voted that Jehiel Fox be authorized to negotiate 
a purchase of the double carding machine, a billy and a picker, 
now used in the factory by D. Middleton, at $528.65 if he think 
proper. 

On motion voted unanimously that J. Fox be requested to 
make a settlement with James Freeman on condition that said 
Freeman leave the community and that J. Fox report his pro- 
ceedings to an adjourned meeting this evening. 


EventnG MEETING, March 31. 


Jehiel Fox reported that he had endeavored to settle with 
said Freeman, but without effect. On motion, voted unanimously 
in the Kendal Community that James Freeman be disowned and 
dismissed from the rights and privileges of further membership 
in the said Community. 
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On motion, voted that Philip Wagoner be appointed to 
superintend the agricultural department of this Society under 
the Acting Commissioner. 

On motion, voted that the community meet at 6 o’clock on 
every Saturday evening and the superintendent of each depart- 
ment be requested to report the progress of the business under 
his charge for the preceding week. 

Appointments by the Acting Commissioner, viz: Wm. F. 
Harding, Superintendent of the Wagon-Makers Shop; John 
Sprague, Superintendent of the Black-Smith Shop; and Jonathan 
Winter, Superintendent of the Woolen Factory. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Signed. Joun Harmon, Clerk. 


A meeting of the Kendal Community was held on the 19th 
of April, 1827. John Saylor in the Chair and M. Macy was 
Clerk. The following resolutions were unanimously adopted, 
Viz: 

Res. 1. That each male member who is the head of a 
family shall be allowed Ten Dollars per month to be paid out of 
the joint funds of the Community and for all extra labour that 
they may perform they shall be paid in the same manner and 
proportion. 

Res. 2. That each family shall manage their own internal 
concerns for themselves. 

Res. 3. That each adult male member shall labour ten hours 
in each day when in health; should he perform any extra labour, 
it shall be entered to his credit on the books of the Company at 
the rate above mentioned at the end of each year. Provided 
always that farmers and others who labour out shall not lose 
their time in consequence of unfavorable weather for prosecuting 
their business, but shall be provided with such business within 
doors as they are capable of performing. 

Res. 4. That each male member who has no family shall 
receive Eight Dollars per month in the manner aforesaid de- 
ducting in all cases boarding, clothing, washing and lodging. 

Res. 5. That all minors between the age of eight and twelve 
years old shall receive in the manner aforesaid Two Dollars per 
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month for each month’s labour, and all between the age of twelve 
and eighteen years shall be entitled to Five Dollars per month 
for each month’s actual labour. 

Res. 6. That each female member be entitled to the follow- 
ing rates as a compensation for their labour: 

For each eight hours of washing, twenty-five cents. 

For each run of linen yarn, ten cents. 

For each run of tow yarn and carding, ten cents. 

For each run of woolen yarn, eight cents. 

For making common shirts or a pair of trowsers, twenty 
cents. 

For knitting socks, fifteen cents. 

For knitting stockings, twenty cents. 

For binding each pair of shoes, four cents. 

For each week’s actual labour at house-work, seventy-five 
cents. 

Res. 7. That all articles paid to individual members by the 
Company shall be charged at their actual cost to the Company. 

Res. 8. That each family be provided with a house and 
firewood by the Company. Also one quarter or half an acre of 
ground which they may till for their own benefit and at their 
own expense. 

The meeting then adjourned till Saturday the 28th instant 
at 6 o’clock, P. M. 


The Kendal Community met on the 25th of ‘April, 1827, 
and passed the following resolutions: Viz. 

Res. 1. That every member be prepared to go to labour at 
seven o'clock A. M. and at one o’clock P. M. Also that the reso- 
lution passed on the roth of April last, so far as relates to the 
hours of labour, be the same as hereby repealed. 

Res. 2. That Calvin Reed be a member of the Kendal Com- 
munity and entitled to all the privileges thereof by signing the 
By-Laws, Constitution and Bond of Compact of said Company. 

Res. 3. That the petition of Elijah Biglow be deferred till 
next meeting. 

Res. 4. That a committee be appointed to examine into the 
number of cooperative members belonging to the Company. That 
Jehiel Fox and N. Bixley be that committee. 
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Adjourned till May 5th. 

May 5th. Met by adjournment. Motioned and carried that 
the following persons who have been received as members of the 
Community be dismissed from the same: Viz., Emmanuel Olm- 
stead, Samuel B. Miller, John Billings, Samuel Hogeland, David 
Williams, David Williams Jr., John F. Wells, John Hall, Samuel 
J. Moulton, Robert Lawson, Peter Myers, Joseph Shepley, and 
Jonathan Foster. The petition of David B. Burwick was re- 
ceived and ordered to be acted on at next meeting. 

_ Resolved, That each member of the Community who has 
pledged real-estate to Arvine Wales as security for the first pay- 
ment for the premises, shall make his election previous to the 
first day of June next, whether he will, or will not hold himself 
accountable for the amount secured to the said Wales by himself. 

Resolved also, That this Community will receive real-estate 
that is already pledged as security for the payment of these 
premises at the appraisal of three disinterested men, and it shall 
be optional with those members who have made such security 
to transfer the same to said Community in the aforesaid manner, 
provided they make their choice or election previous to the first 
day of June aforesaid. 

Elijan Bugelow was admitted as a member of the Kendal 
Community. 

APRIL 14th, 1827. At a meeting of the Kendal Community 
at their usual place of holding the same, a motion was made that 
Manorris Williams be dismissed from being a member of said 
Community which was carried by a unanimous vote. 

JeuteL Fox, Chairman & Clerk, P. T. 


A meeting of the Kendal Community was held on the roth 
of May, and resolution adopted; Viz. 

Res. 1. Resolved, That this Community shall proceed to 
establish a school which shall approximate as near to the system 
of education as recommended by Robert Owen, as the circum- 
stances of this Community will admit. 

Res. 2. Resolved, That Jehiel Fox, A. Bailey, M. Macy, be 
a committee to make arrangements to carry said school into 
effect and report the same at a future meeting. 
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The petition of Almira Reed for membership in the Kendal 
Community was read and referred to our next meeting. 

No further business presenting, the meeting adjourned till 
Saturday next at four o'clock. 

May 26—Members of the Kendal Community met and no 
business of note appearing, the meeting adjourned to June 2nd, 
at four o'clock. 

JUNE 2, 1827. The members of the Kendal Community met 
agreeable to adjournment at their usual ‘place of holding meet- 
ings at which a motion was made that that clause of the Consti- 
tution that stipulates that the females shall share equal shares 
with the males in the loss or gain of property belonging to the 
common stock altered which, was decided in the affirmative by 
a unanimous vote. 

David D. Burwick was admitted as a member of the Kendal 
Community for Mutual Interests by a unanimous vote. 

Voted that William H. Hanchett work in the factory. 

Voted unanimously that our meetings be held on each Satur- 
day at five o’clock, P. M. 

The following persons did elect that they would convey to 
the Company such land as they had mortgaged for the first 
payment of the premises purchased of A. Wales for the Kendal 
Company for mutual interest, agreeable to a resolution passed 
May 5th, 1827; Viz., Philip Wagoner, 

Jonathan Winter, 
Frederick Oberlin, 
Jehiel Fox. 

Meeting adjourned, till Saturday at five o’clock. 

Jentev Fox, Clerk, P. T. 


June 16th. Members of the Kendal Community met agree- 
able to adjournment at which the following resolutions were 
adopted ; Viz., 

Res. 1. For the Acting Commissioner to rent the house 
that is now occupied by John Everhard in Kendal village if he 
think expedient. 

Res. 2. That Jehiel Fox, Norridon Bixley and John Black- 
man, be and are hereby authorized and appointed by said Com- 
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munity to act as a school committee or directors of the Company’s ~ 
school in said town of Kendal, Stark County, Ohio, for the term 
of one year from this date, June 16th, 1827. 

Res. 3. That Jehiel Fox be and is hereby appointed to a 
district meeting consisting of each householder of the Kendal 
School District to meet at some suitable place in said District to 
appoint some suitable men to act as school directors of said Dis- 
trict, to fix on a site suitable for a school house and build the 
same, also to receive the funds donated by Charity Rotch, de- 
ceased, now in the hands of her executors for the purpose of 
erecting a school house in said village of Kendal. 

JuNE 25th. At a meeting of the members of the Kendal 
Community held at their usual place of holding the same, a motion 
was made and seconded that the Seventeenth Section of the 
Constitution of said Community be so altered as to give in the 
yearly dividend to the female adults of the Community a pro- 
portionable sum with the males. The sense of the meeting was 
taken on the above motion and decided in the affirmative by a 
unanimous vote. 

Almira Reed’s petition was granted by a unanimous vote of 
the meeting for her admission as a member of said Community. 

Meeting adjourned. 

AMASA BalLey, Chairman & Clerk. 


At a meeting of the Kendal Community held at the usual 
place on Saturday the 21st day of July, 1827, the following pro- 
ceedings were had. 

1st. Resolved. That Amasa Bailey take three horses that 
the Company shall deliver to him and a saddle and bridle for each 
and dispose of them to the best advantage that he can for the 
benefit of the Company. 


2nd. Resolved. That the premises belonging to Jehiel Fox, 
which were mortgaged to Arvine Wales for security of premises 
purchased of said Wales for the Kendal Community for mutual 
interest, be received of said Fox and placed to his credit on the 
Company’s book at Eight Hundred Dollars, with the crops now 
on the place, and to have full possession on the first day of April 
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next, unless sooner sold by said Company, in which case said 
Fox is to clear the premises of all cumbrances. 

3d. Resolved. That the premises belonging to Frederick 
Oberlin be received by the Kendal Community and passed to his 
credit on the Company’s books at Fourteen Hundred and Fifty 
Dollars. | 


4th. Resolved. That the premises belonging to Jonathan 
Winter be received and passed to his credit at Four Hundred 
Dollars. 


Adjourned. 
Jeute, Fox, Ch. & Clerk. 


JuLy 2ist, 1827. 


5th. Resolved. That the amount of money and trade be and 
remain as it now stands recorded to the credit of Philip Wagoner 
on the Company’s book agreeable to the By-Laws in that case 
made and provided. 

Jeutet Fox, Ch. & Clerk. 
Jury 28th, 1827. 

At a general meeting of the members of the Kendal Com- 
munity for mutual interest the following persons were elected 
Commissioners for said Company; Viz., Jehiel Fox, Acting Com- 
missioner, had 13 votes; A. K. Burroughs had 12 votes; Horace 
Burroughs had 8 votes; Norridon Bixley had 8 votes; Luther 
Hanchett had 14 votes, and were elected Commissioners of said 
Company. 

The following persons were elected by a majority of votes 
given by the members of said Company to fill the following 
stations; Viz., A. K. Burroughs, Head Farmer; David Culver, 
Assistant Farmer; Horace Burroughs, Principal Builder; L. Mc- 
Call, Assistant Builder. A. BatLey, Chairman. 

A. K. Burroucus, Clerk. 


At a meeting of the Kendal Friendly Association held at 
the usual place of holding the same, on Saturday the 4th of 
August, 1827. 

The petition of Allen Wickinson and Daniel C. Pratt was 
presented for admission to membership and ordered ‘to be placed 
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on the minutes of the meeting to be acted on at our next com- 
munication. 

The meeting adjourned to Saturday next at 6 o’clock, P. M. 

JeuteL Fox, Ch. & Clerk. 
Aucust 11th, 1827. 

A meeting of the members of the Kendal Community for 
mutual interest held at the brick house agreeable to adjournment, 
at which the following resolutions were passed: 

Res. 1. That a Clerk and Chairman be appointed for an 
unlimited time, subject to be displaced, at the will of the meeting, 
passed. 

Res. 2. A. K. Burroughs be Chairman and Jehiel Fox, 
Clerk. 

Res. 3. That the Acting Commissioner have a clothier to 
work in the factory, passed. 

Res. 4.' That the Acting Commissioner by and with the 
consent of his Board of Commissioners to employ a millwright 
and fix on some plan of a mill. 

Res. 5. Daniel C. Pratt admitted as a member of the Ken- 
dal Community for mutual interest by a unanimous vote. 

Res. 6. Allen Wickinson be a member of the Kendal Com- 
munity passed by a unanimous vote. 

Res. 7. The meeting adjourned to Saturday next to the 
brick house at 6 o’clock P. M. 

A. K. Burroucus, Chairman. 
JEHIEL Fox, Clerk. 
KENDAL, Aug. 19, 1827. 

The members of the Community met at the brick house and 
adopted the following resolutions : 

Res. 1. Resolved, That the cows belonging to the commu- 
nity be drove to pasture by the sun, $ an hr. high in morning. 

2nd. Resolved, That the Acting Commissioner subscribe 
for the following list of newspapers to be taken as Community 
property; Viz., New Harmony Gazette, New York Statesman, 
Gospel Advocate, Columbus Gazette, Canton Repository and 
Niles Baltimore Weekly Register. 

3d. Resolved, A general meeting of all the members of 
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the Community with their families be holden at the school house 
at one o'clock on each first day of the week for the purpose of 
mutual instruction, information and improvement in the princi- 
ples of the system of cooperation intended to be pursued by the 
Community. 

4th. Resolved, That a committee of three persons be ap- 
pointed to select such subjects as shall be deemed most useful 
for the exercises at said meeting, and that Daniel C. Pratt, Calvin 
Reed, and John Blackman compose said committee. 

5th. The petitions of David Kennedy and Samuel Creigh- 
ton for admission to membership were presented and entered on 
the minutes for consideration until the next meeting. 

6th. Meeting adjourned. 

A. K. Burroucus, Chairman. 
Jeniet Fox, Clerk. 
Oct. 13th, 1827. 

The members of the Community met at the residence of A. 
K. Burroughs and transacted the following business: 

The petition of Jesse Clemmons was presented to the meet- 
ing and ordered to be entered for the consideration of the mem- 
bers, to be acted on at a future meeting. 

John Oberlin was admitted a member of the Kendal Com- 
munity for mutual interests by a unanimous vote. 

The meeting adjourned to Saturday next at 6 P. M. 

A. K. Burroucus, Chairman, 
JEHIEL Fox, Clerk. 
NOVEMBER 4, 1827. 

A meeting of the members of the Kendal Community was 
held. A. K. Burroughs was elected to take charge of all of 
the laboring departments of the Society and each member 
present required to obey implicitly his orders. 


Meeting adjourned. 
J. Fox, Clerk & Chairman. 


At a meeting of the members of the Kendal Community 
held at their usual place of holding the same on the 15th of De- 
cember, 1827, the following business was transacted: 

1st. Mr. Tuttle of Buffalo, N. Y., was admitted as a mem- 
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ber of the Kendal Community for mutual interests by a unani- 
mous vote. 

2nd. ‘The petitions of Samuel Underhill, Nathaniel Under- 
hill, Jethro Macy, Wm. G. Macy, Henry Fosdick, James Bas- 
lyer, Edward Dunn, Edward Hussey was presented to the meet- 
ing and granted by a unanimous vote of the members. 


3d. A motion was made and carried in the affirmative that 
a place of deposit be appointed for such tools, as belong to the 
Company and that all tools be carefully deposited in the same 
when not in use. Viz., In the brick-house cellar all of the shovels, 
hoes, mattocks, iron bars, stone wedges, picks, iron wedges, belts 
and belting. Also at the blacksmith shop at Burrough’s all plows, 
harrows, ox yokes, chains, double-trees, single-trees. At the 
horse barn, all saddles, bridles and horse harness of all descrip- 
tions. In the brick house garret all of the rakes, forks, scythes 
and scythe harness. All Carpenter’s and Joiner’s tools belonging 
to the wagon shop, also to the carpenter’s and joiner’s shop and 
factory be carefully deposited immediately after being used by 
the persons using them under the penalty of forfeiting the price 
of the tool not duly returned. 

4th. A motion was made and carried in the affirmative 
that the horse that was purchased by A. K. Burroughs of Elijah 
Loveland be received by the Company at the price that said Bur- 
roughs paid for him and placed to his credit at Thirty Dollars. 


5th. A motion was made and carried in the affirmative that 
Amasa Bailey be and is hereby appointed to see that all tools 
belonging to the Company are placed in the proper place agree- 
able to the third motion under this date above, under the pehalty 
of losing his appointment if not done within a reasonable time. 
6th. Meeting adjourned to the usual time. 
A. K. BurroucHus, Chairman. 
Jentev Fox, Clerk. 
DECEMBER 22, 1827. 
Met agreeable to adjournment and passed the following 
resolutions. Viz., 
That all of the male members meet at the carpenter’s shop 
every evening for the purpose of knowing from the Superin- 
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tendents the business of the following day, the meeting to be 
held at 8 o’clock, P. M. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed to report at our 
next meeting a plan to amend the Bond of Compact. The fol- 
lowing members were appointed as that committee: S. Under- 
hill, J. Fox, John Harmon. 

No further business presenting itself the meeting adjourned 
to the usual time of holding the same. 

J. Fox, Clerk. 
DECEMBER 29, 1827. 

The members of the Kendal Community met according to 
adjournment. A. Bailey, Chairman, pro tem. 

A motion was made and carried in the affirmative that the 
Commissioners be authorized to sell timber and other personal 
property that they may think prudent for the benefit of the 
Company. . 

The committee appointed at our last meeting were re-ap- 
pointed to report at our next meeting an additional clause to be 
annexed to our Bond of Compact relative to individuals charging 
interest on any property turned into the common stock of the 


Company by all members subscribing to the amendment for the 
relinquishment of interest. 

Meeting adjourned to the first day of January next at I 
o’clock, P. M. 


A. BaILey, Chairman, 
Jeutet Fox, Clerk. 
JANn’y Ist, 1828. ' 

Voted that Asa K. Burroughs, Henry Fosdick, Jehiel Fox, 
Frederick Oberlin and William G. Macy be appointed Commis- 
sioners, 

Voted that Jehiel Fox be appointed treasurer. 

Voted that Jethro Macy be appointed Clerk. 

Meeting adjourned to Saturday next. 


SaTuRDAY, Jan’y 5th, 1828. 


Met agreeable to adjournment. 
Voted that the Commissioners meet weekly on Wednesday 


- evening. 
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SATURDAY, Jan’y 12th, 1828. 


Voted that Nathaniel Underhill take the charge of the 
garden. 

Voted that Charles C. Wright of New York be empowered 
to act as agent for the Community to raise capital and render us 
such assistance as he may be capable of. 


SATURDAY, Jan’y 19th, 1828. 


Voted that the Commissioners be requested to appoint sub- 
committees to manage several of the various departments of 
business of the community. 

The business of the meeting of the first of January having 
been minuted on a loose sheet of paper, it has been inad- 
vertently omitted to be recorded in its proper place. 


JAN’Y Ist, 1828. 

At a general meeting of the members the following resolu- 
tions were passed. 

The committee appointed at our last meeting made a report 
on the subject submitted to them touching interest on property 
turned into the common stock of the Community. The following 
persons voted in favour of the relinquishment of interest. 

We, the subscribers, members of the Kendal Community 
conceiving the mutual charge of interest by each member putting 
in property to militate against the prosperity and genius of the 
Constitution, do hereby mutually agree with each other, that from 
the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
eight, we will ourselves charge none as individuals, but hereby 
give all the interest that would accrue to us, from time to time, 
a donation to the Society, and that part of the Bond of Compact 
giving interest on property turned into common stock is hereby 
repealed and annulled so far as relates to the persons signing 
this instrument. 

The regulation allowing monthly wages to each member of 
the Community dated April 19th, 1827, is suspended by vote. 

A motion was made by Amasa. Bailey that a committee be 
appointed to make report as soon as practicable, the dividend to 





. 
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each member which was declared to devolve on the Commis- 
sioners, 

Resolved, That no property other than money heretofore 
turned in or hereafter to be turned in to the common stock of 
this community by any member thereof or by any persons, unless 
by special agreement, shall draw interest after this date, not- 
withstanding any specifications to the contrary in the article 
called the Bond of Compact. 


SATURDAY, Jan’y 26th, 1828. 
The company met. Time of the meeting occupied in con- 
versation, none of which was legally acted upon. 


SATuRDAY, Feb’y 2, 1828. 

The company met, some misunderstandings rectified and 
some imaginary grievances redressed, and some suggestions made 
to facilitate the business of the Commissioners. 


SaturDAY, Feb’y 9, 1828. 
Much important conversation this evening in relation to the 


business of the Community, particularly relating to the cultivation 
of onions, carrots, potatoes, etc., and a dissertation on the great 
advantages of a good garden, also on the evils of exorbitant 
profits on articles bought at retail prices. The necessity of having 
a machine for breaking flax was stated which it was thought best 
to have immediately. It was also concluded to prosecute the 
building of a house for the use of the members vigorously. 


SaTuRDAY, Feb’y 16, 1828. 

The committee appointed by the Commissioners reported 
that they had made considerable progress towards an inventory 
of the property and wished to be continued another week. 


SATURDAY, Feb’y 23, 1828. 

The committee appointed to take an imventory of the 
property report that they have completed that business, the read- 
ing of which was postponed until next week. 

The petition of Sarah Ann Cady was read when it was con- 
cluded not to receive her as a member. 
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Voted that Asa K. Burroughs serve as Acting Commissioner 
and that Jehiel Fox be Commissioner and master builder, and 
that he have the assistance of Henry Fosdick, David Culver, 
Larry McCall, William T. Harding, and Martin Langdon. 


MakrcH Ist, 1828. 

Voted that the report of the committee appointed by the 
Commissioners to take an inventory of the property be ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the meeting adjourn to meet again on Tuesday 
evening next, the 4th of March. 


Marcu 4, 1828. 

The company met and resolved that it was expedient to 
build a mill, etc., and were willing that certain individuals should 
be selected for that purpose. 


Marcu 8, 1828. 

Voted that Nathaniel Underhill serve as Chairman for the 
evening. 

Voted that we adjourn until tomorrow evening. 


Marcu 9, 1828. 

Met agreeable to adjournment. 

The petition of Delucena Newcomb to become a member 
of the Community was read and granted. 

Voted that an inventory and appraisal of all the property, 
household furniture and clothing belonging to the members be 
taken and the mending of the same to be done at the expense of 
the Community. 

Voted that all executive power be jointly vested in the Com- 
missioners notwithstanding any By-Laws to the contrary. 

Voted that a committee be appointed to revise the Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws and Bond of Compact. 

Voted that Samuel Underhill, Amasa Bailey, and Luther 
Hanchett be appointed to serve on the above mentioned business. 

Voted that Amasa Bailey and William G. Macy be ap- 
pointed to take an inventory and appraisal of the furniture of 
those persons not heretofore inventoried and appraised. 
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Marcu 10, 1828. 

Voted that the revised Constitution be recommitted to the 
committee. 

Voted that we adjourn till tomorrow evening. 


Marcu 17, 1828. 
Voted that we accept the Constitution as now presented. 


Marcu 109, 1828. 

Voted that the Society come prepared on next Saturflay 
evening to elect five Commissioners. 

Voted that the following persons be appointed to attend to 
the building: Viz., Jehiel Fox, L. McCall, H. Burroughs, A. K. 
Burroughs, H. C. Fosdick, E. Dunn, P. Wagoner, and M. Lang- 
don, J. Blackman, Amasa Bailey, W. T. Harding, J. Winter, 
W. Macy, Elijah Bigelow; and for farming, F. Oberlin, Adam 
Oberlin, David Solomon, David Kennedy, D. Culver, S. -Davis, 
J. Sailor, J. Harmon, N. Underhill, H. Camp, E. C. Hussey. 


MARCH 22, 1828. 


Voted that A. K. Burroughs, Samuel Underhill, Wm. Macy, 
Amasa Bailey, and John Harmon be Commissioners. 

Voted that Frederick Oberlin, John Harmon, and Frederick - 
Camp be a committee to superintend the agricultural concerns. 

Voted that Nathaniel Underhill serve as gardener. 

Voted that we adjourn until tomorrow evening at 6 P. M. 


MARCH 23, (SUNDAY EVENING). 


On the application of Joseph Tinkler for a review of his 
former settlement, voted that this community have no further 
dealings with said Tinkler, except to collect our dues from him. 

On a similar claim from William Widgeon, voted the same 
be referred to the Commissioners. 

On motion, voted that the community meet on next Tuesday 
evening at 7 o’clock to take up the subject of a revision of our 
Constitution and By-Laws. Also voted that Asa K. Burroughs 
and John Harmon be an additional committee to prepare a draft 
of a Revised Constitution. 


Meeting adjourned. Joun Harmon, Clerk, pro tem. 
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Marcu 25, 1828. 


Met and adjourned till tomorrow evening. 


Marcu 206, 1828. 


Met agreeable to adjournment. 

The committee appointed for the purpose reported a draft of 
a new Constitution which was read, and with some small altera- 
tions, accepted by the meeting. 

Voted that Samuel Underhill be a committee to procure it 
to be printed with a caption. 

Meeting adjourned until Saturday next at 6 o’clock at the 
brick house. 


Marcu 29, 1828, Saturday. 


Met agreeable to adjournment. 

Voted, that the trustees be authorized to close the contract 
with Arvine Wales giving him eight acres and 100 rods for 3 
acres. 

Voted, that the Commissioners be requested to select for 


our consideration and approval such sub-committees as they may 
think needful for transacting the business of the Society. 
Voted, that we adjourn till Monday evening at 7 P. M. 


Marcu 31, 1828. 


Met agreeable to adjournment. The Constitution was signed 
by most of the members. 


APRIL 5, 1828. 


Amount of sawing for the two last weeks 27 90 
Tailor work for the week 5 81 
Blacksmith work r 50 
Uncle Jonathan wound 100 bobbins.................4. 50 


A letter from L. T. Everett was read in which he made 
application for membership which was granted, and Samuel 
Underhill, Amasa Bailey, and Jehiel Fox were appointed to 
correspond with said Everett on the subject. 

Voted that we adjourn till tomorrow evening at 7 P. M. 
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APrniL 6, 1828. 

Met agreeable to adjournment. The letter written by the 
committee and addressed to L. T. Everett was read, criticised 
and directed to be forwarded. 


APRIL 12, 1828. 
Voted that the Commissioners have the care of the lumber 
and limestone. 


APRIL 19, 1828. 


Amount of sawing this week —10 days 
Tailoring 
Blacksmithing 


Adjourned till tomorrow evening at 6 o'clock. 


Sunpay, April 20, 1828. 
Met and adjourned. 


APRIL 26, 1828. 


Amount of sawing this week 
Smith’s work, $7 community, $7 out 
Sadler Shop 

Doctors 

Trees set out this year 


Voted that Wm. G. Macy, John Harmon and D. Newcomb 
be appointed to take charge of the boys and employ them as 
profitably as possible. 


APRIL 27, 1828. 
Met agreeable to adjournment. 
The petition of Richard Hussey was read and accepted. 
Dr. Delucena Newcomb arrived here and located the 22nd 
instant. 
Samuel Davis left the community the 25th inst. 
Calvin Reed left the community the 25th inst. 
Voted that the women of the community being wives of the 
Vol. XX — 14. 
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members of this Society, shall be considered as members of the 
community on signing the Constitution. 

Voted that the women of the community meet once each 
week and report to the Commissioners the wants of the various 
families which occur in the female department. 


May 3, 1828. 
Voted that Wm. G. Macy be released from the charge of 
the boys and that Jethro Macy take the charge in his stead. 


Amount of tailor work since April 23d 
Amount of blacksmith work 


Daniel Pond came forward at this meeting and requested 
to be admitted as a member of this Community, when it was 
concluded to give him an opportunity of proving his usefulness. 


May 10, 1828. 
No record of any business. 


May 17, 1828. 
The clerk being absent Nathaniel Underhill was appointed 
for the evening and John Saylor to the chair. 


S. Underhill’s bill for medical attendance for the week 
past is 

Sawmill report is 

Amount of blacksmith work 


John H. Blackman presented a petition for liberty to with- 
draw, which was agreed to by a unanimous vote. 

John Harmon and Amasa Bailey are appointed to examine 
the old and new Constitutions and report whether the new Con- 
stitution has three-fourths of the male members’ names set to it. 

The above committee report that three-fourths of the adult 
members have signed the new Constitution and it is also voted 
that the New Constitution be and is in full force hereafter and 
bears date of the 17th of May, 1828. 
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May 24, 1828. 


Voted that each Commissioner have a pencil book and keep 
a careful account of all his transactions and if any member get 
an article or transact any business that he report the same forth- 
with to the Commissioners. 

Voted that Amasa Bailey and Samuel Underhill be a com- 
mittee to employ a teacher and establish a school. 

Jonathan Moores’ resignation dated May 18th, was accepted. 

Voted that no person take any vegetables from the garden 
without leave of the gardener. 

Voted that the Company meet every fourth week at the 
school-house. 

Samuel Underhill’s bill for medical attention for the 

week past is 
Blacksmith’s report for the week 


Sawmill report for the week 
Tailoring since May 5th 


JUNE 2oth, 1828. 


Voted that Asa K. Burroughs be appointed chairman for 
this meeting. 


Report of sawing since May 24 
Report of tailoring since May 24 


JuLy 26th, 1828. 


Voted that any person leaving the business of the Com- 
munity and going elsewhere to work without the consent of the 
Commissioners shall be charged any amount that the Commis- 
sioners shall deem the damage to be to the interest of the Com- 
munity. 

Voted that we adjourn until tomorrow at 9 o’clock, 


Juty 27th, 1828. 

Met agreeable to adjournment. 

The request of Chester Clough to become a member of 
Kendal Community was read and referred to a committee, Viz. 
Delucena Newcomb and Asa K. Burroughs, to report at the 
next meeting. 
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Voted that a committee of five persons be appointed to meet 
with Philip Wagoner in regard to a settlement and report on 
Thursday next at 7 o’clock. 


Sept. 10, 1828. 

A special meeting of the Kendal Community was called. 
Henry Fosdick, Chairman, and D. C. Pratt, Clerk. 

Voted that the Company be requested to notify the mem- 
bers of the Community to attend a meeting on the 11th inst. at 
7 o'clock, P. M. 

Voted that Amasa Bailey be requested to attend and make 
a report as usual. 

Voted that the meeting adjourn to the 11th inst. at 7 o’clock, 
P. M., at the home of John Harmon. 


SEPTEMBER Ith, 1828. 
Company met pursuant to adjournment. 
Samuel Underhill in the chair and John Harmon, Clerk. 
Philip Wagoner, Adam Oberlin, John Oberlin, Delucena 
Newcomb and Mary Newcomb are by vote permitted to with- 


draw from this company according to their respective requests. 

Voted that the Company hereafter hold their stated meet- 
ings every Saturday evening. 

Meeting adjourned to meet at this place. 

Joun Harmon, Clerk pro tem. 
OctToseRr 5th, 1828. 

The Kendal Community voted that Jethro Macy be and is 
hereby released from all connection with said Community and 
he is to have all the furniture in the house he now occupies, also 
the provisions and spinning wheel and rolls and everything of 
every kind in his house. 

Voted that Samuel Underhill be released from the Com- 
munity and that he have all the furniture that he may have had 
of the Community, and that he be allowed all the amount that 
he may have charged and not collected against individuals out 
of the Community, his electrical machine, and all the medicine 
that he may have on hand, together with his books and surgical 
instruments, and that the above be a full and complete discharge 
and settlement. 
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Voted that Edward Dunn be released from Kendal Com- 
munity and that the Community pay him fifteen dollars in cash 
which he lent them. 

Voted that William G. Macy be released from all connec- 
tion with Kendal Community. 

Voted that James Bayliss be released from all connection 
with Kendal Community and that Kendal Community pay him, 
the said James Bayliss, ten dollars, in cash. 

Voted that Edward Hussey be released from all connection 
with Kendal Community. 

Voted that the Company adjourn until tomorrow at 2 o'clock 
P. M. at the house of John Harmon. 

Jeturo Macy, Clerk. 
J. Harmon, Chairman. 
OctTonerR 6th, 1828. 

Community met pursuant to adjournment and appointed 
Amasa Bailey, Clerk pro tem. 

The petition of John Sprague to be dismissed from the Com- 
munity was presented and read and not agreed to. 

The petition of Henry C. Fosdick to be discharged from 
the Kendal Community was read and agreed to on the following 
conditions: That he have his shoemaking tools and carpenter 
tools and all the furniture that he has in possession (except a 
. of foxes, and a crane in the fire-place), some flax in 
the bundle, a quantity of garden sauce to be agreed upon, and 
the Company is to pay D. Middleton one dollar and Aaron 
Chapman thirty-three cents on his account as it now stands; it 
was voted and carried in the affirmative. 

The petition of Nathaniel Underhill to be dismissed from 
the Kendal Community was received and agreed to on the fol- 
lowing conditions: That he have the household furniture in his 
possession, except the cupboard that he has in usé, that he is to 
have some stocking wool, some garden sauce, and flax in the 
bundle, and tobacco that he has saved. It was voted and carried 
in the affirmative. 

Meeting adjourned until Saturday next. 

Joun Harmon, Chairman. 
AMASA BalLey, Clerk. 
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At a regular meeting of Kendal Community held at J. Fox’s, 
October 11th, 1828, Jehiel Fox, Chairman, and John Harmon, 
Clerk pro tem. , 

On motion, agreed, that a committee of three be appointed 
to submit to our next meeting a written plan for the regulation 
of our concerns, and particularly, a plan for leasing part or all 
of the property of the Company. On motion, voted, that Jehiel 
Fox and John Harmon and Amasa Bailey be said committee. 

Voted that this meeting adjourn to meet at this place tomor- 
row P. M. at 3 o’clock. 


Joun Harmon, Chairman. 


OcToBER 12, 1828. 

Meeting convened pursuant to adjournment. 

On a reconsideration of thé application of John Sprague for 
a discharge, it was agreed to, and that he have the blacksmith 
tools and one pair of young oxen, his household furniture and 
a share of garden sauce, and have a final discharge from the 
Community. 

On application of David Solomon to withdraw from this 
Community, resolved, that Amasa Bailey be authorized to set- 
tle with and discharge the said David Solomon accordingly. 

Voted that John Harmon be authorized to procure an ex- 
change of receipts and discharges between this Community and 
Anna Underhill, Deborah Underhill, ————— Fosdick, Jane 
Biglow, Mary Pratt and Mary Harding. 

Whereas, Elijah Bigelow and Daniel C. Pratt have for 
some time past discontinued cooperating for this Community 
and have disclaimed the privileges of the same, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Commissioners be authorized to call on 
the said Bigelow and Pratt for settlement and to discharge them 
from this Community. 

On the application of Elijah B. Bottsford for his discharge 
from this Community, voted that the said Elijah B. Bottsford 
be discharged accordingly. 

Meeting adjourned. 

JenteL Fox, Chairman. 
Joun Harmon, Clerk. 
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At a meeting of Kendal Community, otherwise called 
Friendly Association for Mutual Interest, held at the brick house 
on January Ist, 1829, John Saylor, Chairman, and John Harmon, 
Clerk. 

On motion, voted that Horace Burroughs and John Harmon 
be a committee to draft an instrument to authorize the trustees 
to make and appoint Arvine Wales our agent to make deeds of 
the Kendal Community land. 

Voted that Wm, Skinner, Larry McCall and Amasa Bailey 
be a committee to make an inventory of the personal property 
of the Community. 

Meeting adjourned till tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock. 


JANUARY 2, 1820. 
Members convened and the written authority to A. Wales 
above mentioned, being prepared was presented. 


JANUARY 3, 1820. 

Same executed and deposited with M. Macy. Luther 
Hanchett appointed Chairman. 

On motion, voted unanimously, that this Company take im- 
mediate measures to discontinue business as a Company and 
that measures be taken to sell off the personal property of the 
Company, except the machinery in the woolen factory, and 
clothing establishment. 

Voted that William Skinner, Amasa Bailey and Luther 
Hanchett be a committee to prepare a detailed plan for closing 
the concern of the Company and report the same to an adjourned 
meeting. 

Voted that Luther Hanchett and Larry McCall be a com- 
mittee to settle with Dr. Samuel Underhill. 

Voted that this meeting adjourn to next Monday morning 
at 9 o'clock. 


JANUARY 5, 1829. 


Company met and adjourned till tomorrow morning at nine 
o'clock. 
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January 6, 1829. 

Company met at the brick house agreeable to adjournment. 
Horace Burroughs was appointed Chairman and J. Harmon, 
Clerk. 


INVENTORY OF PROPERTY OF THE KENDAL COMMUNITY TAKEN 
I5TH OF FEB., 1828. 


eee a ON WN Oi on os oxen oe eiccncaedawmademusest $21500 .00 
Improvements since June Ist, 1826, fence 320.00 
Carpenter’s shop and corn house 220 .00 
Blacksmith’s shop 40.00 
Forebay or flume at factory 75.00 
Looms $100, Shearing Machine $100 200.00 
Quill wheels, warping bars, &c 30.00 
Land cleared, 30 acres 100.00 
Orchard $75, grain on the ground $280 355.00 
Hewn Stone $200, Lumber $300 500.00 
S horses S500, 4 yoke omen, SIDD. ......cccccccvcccvcccceneses 374.00 
Cows and young cattle 293 .00 
90 sheep at $1.50, 1 buck $5.00 140.00 
Blacksmith’s tools 

Greenhides 

Improvements on sawmill 

Stock tools and work in shoe shop 

Stock tools and work in wagon shop 


$24410.00 


Improvements on factory in tools, machinery, &c, as also 
stock on hand, Viz.: 


Ropings and wool 

Reeds $12, press-paper $6 

Carding Machine $300, Picker $15 

2 Spinning Jinnys $55, Roving billy $30 
Press Bar $2.50, Stoves & Pipe $24.00 
3 kettles (iron) Dye stuff 

Teasle $3.00, Pails $1.00, Soap $1.25 
Act Book $1, Brushes $1 

Cloth on Land in factory 


Amount in factory and Dye shop $661.36 
Amount brot down 24410.00 


$25071.36 
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Farming tools and carpenter’s tools...............0..eeeeeeee $85.21 
@ wos, 2D ort care, © Wale CARR 6 os. isc a die dwicice eh cdehneete 140.00 
Peat eene TOE OEE icin clone es cinaia Reside Wee oe aes wees 85.00 
4 cide somdies. aid. WIGS... o.oo nice ic cadeeecssaeresaees 33.00 
a DE OR Ne ia. bn a shea ol eae is BROS Soe eee 35.00 
SS Ee I oes erect k dn cba sane miss teeeeeeen 8.00 
SOON Be I oa vc'n cioae sue ola oid 6 NES Hew dine Rome ne a aeleneee 9.00 
SOMOS Bs UNIONS DO iis oc cick do: ccdaiede od wecevaures oreineete 11.00 
Wason Wow OF, Maveaciet Bi. onic iss ic oc dewanesececawusenoucws 11.00 
2 turning lathes, sash stuff, wheels, indigo mill, side saddle, etc. 68 .00 
Carpenter’s & Joiner’s tools of J. Fox........ccscccvsccssccvece 149.62 
Stock, work finished & tools in sadler’s shop................06. 161.59 
Groin on hand G50, Beat Bie. ooo. ios es citve sicccsc¥cvsavee 130.00 
WONMNOES (5 cio cscewsm le caee ease os aus pce awaemenibesn mene 40.00 
TRC Ct ONCE SAG ACCOR a icin coc aide Hoc s now ceed seve we ese 388 .87 
Balances found due evening of 16th of Feb’y................. 95.60 
PE: . TONE: Das inardcbvicestnctcvccsvesbessssnatearies 25071 .36 

$26522 .25 


SCHEDULE OF DEBTS OWED BY THE KENDAL COMMUNITY FEB’Y 
16TH, 1828. 


SS: GUE ID i's isso an eecca a aicns Sleea asa ne ewe maar $19350 .59 
BPE FOE CANONS ooo icldnceesdcercenkesdweneaeereeeeee 1030.00 
De: FGM TED ko ce dxdeakscvvevnetenesapeewseeauneneden 1243.04 
Ete TREE | BIE OOS isin ids cin unwwsenessessreeeiane’s 30.00 
eS: I 5 9a Swag Skin do dan ee Ombeeeenemeeemes 43.75 
NEE es tos ocd heise Soa cheaale wees cneeee 160.00 
Se GR MINIM oss bacdids ook naa cena beneaeeeaaa eee 55.00 
7 TY MINE a i.4:ce «tates gh Sasa bias ohe es aieiniae anole Raa Smee 10.00 
Pee IE nok Bewdvee cane supauudeeeneemeecnensar 40.00 
© ee CE Seca se cae icaddaecesawoaeweeshp meen 21.45 
~ PR WON vivnadien vos tuscvadecoase eaten pedeesnns 133.87 
SF I oso essed eas oknes eee adekorwesants 198.75 
“Judgment in favour of Kitchel..................cee cece 55.00 
* Pe Be ey Bh Fi idv tn cicccdaveveesciceccssuxsss 10.00 
“Judgments in favour of McDole & Taylor.............. 60.00 
OP FE 0s os een daha Veckenesasr ia eae 10.00 
"I SN Sind nenecsen cect tercecebwandtauseke 8.00 
BR Oe Ge Bina a vdnr kde eccenweesnesnacs eee 43 .92 
“ Harris $20, Miss Landom $11.00..............ceeeeeeee 31.00 
+SEE SD s cncenesvs cocue dede+esnekuneab enor nioes 5.00 


$22539 .37 
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SCHEDULE OF DEBTS DUE MEMBERS OF COMMUNITY. 


RR ean a nd cg aa a oe a rains hesgiel nba pie quatarncale sO NIE $686.25 
NNN oo eg Se br Scud laoreet wich seat rea ona oe eS a oa cw BO 97.75 
i isc enh se in A ASU ORES IS 81.91 
NTI sy ian ssl ao ol crcky nigel a ware nie worm mate ieee aa 189.89 
EE ee ee ee ee oe 189.89 
INS 0255277, heaves ev aninta enter ai Mecene cana NEN Sg 51.87 
SII ids and oid donna padisinn em eeu eee aohae we eea be 203 .57 
I Foo sicrin Wis. sui Recta aw ee via aR eae waters ENG 67.55 
NE ESE SEP OE ETT EPO Lay I ET TP 41.90 
ccna Eee kibaed na awe DR eakeeh acne we SaRene hoses 31.08 
Jomatman Wonter, $175.96, © GIG oo.oicc occ ccnsvccicccsvccnceesioe 575.95 
ER et ce TAL. EE mao) eh SR 421.07 
EY I oo oo and Sete ee kone aka eeeeaaeae tebe ees 74.33 
PN I i ie te lls pia dial pw cPhiwaller pepe miere Simuaca He 296 .72 
NR EN yao esp Wie ian pinto @oeieg Six mne N Re Ra le alpen eee 130.91 
Ea ar ann Oe ae pe Te ey SINR Te ara 80.39 
I i Ce ill eee ee ce ieee ndesienweiin 225 .68 
SS Sh arian St oig et a Rea ain MARSA a A ORS 635.15 
et ea. deca peunk me bebaaGmatnh wee 614.08 
Pe I i Sisincadlaid Utne da carnatdeRs Meee Kadneea nates 48.11 
tna than ehbedee pawenasew eth enaeew ears tnew eae 102.91 
I a aru gs Dea tec cela tata eats piste aie ai hh ata anew 35.74 
I sis kad can bmeahkaseaeanh ols mek taaiaxbhe 510.09 
ONIN oso 7s ova Gi eisiore miele ba nlm Rare awl Maula Rola einer 30.00 
eh itncg tba ndcddde Mee uanee eens eke whe manne ed 14.32 
i ED onc ck ded wae keReared a nakehareeenipawebewen 186.89 

$5624 .00 


The following are the sums total of household goods as ap- 
praised by J. Fox and Phillip Wagoner and by Amasa Bailey 
and William Macy in committees appointed by the Society for 
that purpose. The sum set to each name is the sum total of 
household goods and clothing as will appear by inventory on file: 


ee Ge ee ON no oir cacasonscdanneenecebeennet $750.75 
Feb’y, ST oes aw ace warn aie ae we Sembee reba 447 56 
SE I I i ia srsrann nc amiantiliguin mn Ww onion 292.44 
oa one gacaccabeneasoranetes 109.23 
es ie ire Sk were Maan ne 102.44 
I ME oe ok dake seaae kd Reda ndeuaeke 138.61 
Be I NO oink ceesndtcectvesesow rns reo 6S 
Me ME 6.c5.d ¢ acdine baa nen ar bawenaniens 205 .90 


ee ee eee eer 349 .63 
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March, See OME. WMA cece eScccebvenecseceestens 231.21 
1338 Nathantel Under 2... icicicccisisccsetccesses 226.73 
SES RARE PAO ios k hese iewsdcncwcdenns ceed 150.00 
ee. Se oe geen bi wtneetedccweeaneeaes 84.37 
Bee «Daw SO nos oon oo se eed oe wdeensdew 65.10 
Se Wee Sey I rans doen vad ccnndilsisiones 90.49 
Se WR iki ook ce ce Sark terete 66.62 
RE OR Nu cacoa crerasviare os han sale alaetnee Sater 384.00 
TO. OE: Be Ss santas Kiem oa cease caeewanonen 328.50 
Se Fe Te ED nc kcde avis cunestdiwiusasaee 420 .68 
ee I I oy kos dddudrbeventsedomencnonen 262.76 
SRD TOM TOO icin soccicn wicked bpnduneeaenawses 275.18 
De FOUe TERS x nics ois viels civ. eeeu nu conamencaceon 150.47 
Be. PISO Pe oc oieivevkcewsuadnwadacadelernessicere 104.22 
See. Si IN, ooo ce pace nceudnaeaencewer 45 .34 
SD, PN I Sit rctenessddaesctaenscheeeane 44.85 
SE Peed CHIE hikseiaciknSncieatedGiacsaaeessa 153.1] 
Be AAG CE a os ssa esndsasconds ie sdecnenee 122.51 
Beem TF. ©. Fe asa vie os nckeinkuins ceesancews 149.39 


[Thus the affairs of the Kendal Community, after an existence of 
some three years, come to an end. We hope in some future number 
of the QuARTERLY to give the particulars of the final result, showing the 
outcome to the community itself and to its individual members. — E. 


O. R] 





THE OHIO RIVER. 
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Ohio Valley Historical Association; author of “Historic High- 
ways of America,” “The Ohio River,” ete. 


The mountain ranges of this Continent generally trend from 
North to South. The greatest rivers trend in the same general 
direction, particularly the St. Lawrence, Mississippi and Hudson, 
all of which were to play an important role as avenues of ap- 
proach for the races which fell heir to the Continent. But the 
Europeans, landing on our Atlantic coast were compelled to ex- 
plore and occupy the land along East and West lines, the social 
movement in general cutting straight across the general trend of 
the greater mountain ranges and river valleys. 

An interesting result followed. So far as actually playing a 
definite part in the western expansion of America is concerned, 
the lesser streams were of greater importance than many of the 
larger ones, and one cannot have a very clear understanding 
of the development of our Nation without knowing something 
of the place and power of the Juniata, Mohawk, Wood Creek, 
Connemaugh, Watauga, Holston, Fox and Wisconsin rivers. 
Said Edward Everett in 1835: “The destinies of the country, if 
I may use a language which sounds rather mystical but which 
every one, I believe, understands, — the destinies of the country 
run east and west’. At the moment, when the building of the 
Boston and Albany Railroad was under discussion, the Housa- 
tonic was of more importance to New England than the Con- 
necticut; if Boston nails were to continue their battle success- 
fully against Pittsburg nails in the West the Housatonic would 
be responsible. 

Perhaps this introductory word will bring out as plainly as 
possible the one great important fact concerning the Ohio River — 
its position on the Continent. It paralleled the “destinies of the 
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country”, running from the Northeast to the Souchwest; more 
than all other rivers combined, probably, it directed and aided 
the exploration, conquest and occupation of the land. 

The second great fact to be noted is that enough water fell 
in the two hundred thousand square miles of Ohio River drainage 
to make a river useful for the high mission of empire-building. 
Measured by its total output, the Ohio is a greater river than the 
Missouri; it is greater than the Mississippi above the mouth of 
the Missouri; one-fourth of all the water entering the Gulf of 
Mexico comes from the Ohio. 

Francis Parkman once expressed the hope of being able 
to prove that that King of Adventurers, La Salle, discovered and 
explored the great stream that became known as La Belle 
Riviere, about 1670. The hope was never realized and it is 
exceedingly doubtful if any one of the hundred-odd theories 
to this effect will ever emerge to the stature of a Fact. Whether 
discovered then or a decade or two later, the daring dreams of 
French conquest of this last and fairest Continent took them 
westward by the Wisconsin, Illinois and Wabash avenues to the 
giant Mississippi, and La Belle Riviere was left unfortified and 
unoccupied until, in the middle of the eighteenth century, it was 
threatened by the English who were creeping up the Potomac 
and James to a slow but sure conquest of the promised Jand be- 
yond. 

In 1747 a company of enterprising Virginians formed an 
“Ohio.Company” and got from their King a grant of land on 
the upper Ohio. I speak in present-day terms; at that time the 
Ohio was the Allegheny and Ohio of today; it was after the 
middle of the century that the Allegheny became known as a 
separate river. And it should be added, in this connection, that 
the “Ohio country” of that period was all territory contiguous 
to the Ohio River; reputable maps dated as late as 1776 bore 
the name “Ohio” on the South as well as the North side of the 
Ohio River. The Ohio Company at once sent out a mighty man 
of valor, Christopher Gist, to count the giants and the grapes in 
the land beyond the rough Alleghanies. 

Suddenly the boasting French at Quebec were thrown into 
a panic. While chanting the heroism of their marvelous ex- 
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plorations of the Mississippi had the rich piece of cheese which 
they really had in their mouths fallen into the maw of the hungry 
fox which had sneaked acfoss that impenetrable mountain wall? 
Post haste a body of men were forwarded to the endangered 
Valley under the command of the cautious Céloron de Bienville 
by way of Lakes Erie and Chautauqua with leaden plates which 
were to be buried at the mouths of the principal tributaries of 
the Ohio to reinforce the claim to the Valley made by La Salle’s 
plate buried at the mouth of the Mississippi three-quarters of a 
century before. That plate claimed for France all lands drained 
by the waters which there entered the Gulf of Mexico. Céloron 
buried his plates at the mouth of the Conewango (Warren, Pa.) 
at Indian God Rock (near Franklin, Pa.) at the mouths of 
Wheeling Creek and the Muskingum, Great Kanawha and Great 
Miami rivers. Why he ignored the Monongahela River — the 
point of actual danger—is a mystery of interest and wonder. 
Perhaps he thought it safest not to claim the valley in which the 
English were already planning settlements, leaving it a neutral 
passageway. This is a difficult theory to accept, but that he 
did not see the river or forgot to mark it is more impossible 
still. 
From at least two sources the English heard of Céloron’s 
expedition. The rapid series of events which followed needs no 
description here — Washington’s tour to the forts the French 
built along Céloron’s route, the Fort Necessity Campaign, Brad- 
dock’s brave march and astonishing defeat and the conquest of 
Fort Duquesne by the dying but victorious Scotchman, John 
Forbes. 

Until England came into control of the upper Ohio in 1758 
the river had merely been a goal. The steps by which the river 
now became a force in human affairs has rarely been outlined 
by the formal historians and seems to be understood not at all 
by the reading public. Between the close of the French War and 
the beginning of the Revolution in 1775 the Allegheny trails from 
Virginia and Pennsylvania were traversed by hundreds of 
pioneers who settled in what was long known loosely as “the 
Monongahela Country”, the region South and East of infant 
Pittsburg. This may be made to include the “Pan-handle” of 
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West Virginia. With Brownsville, Pa., as a center draw a circle 
having a radius of fifty miles in length. That circle will embrace 
a region of tremendous power in the making of America in 
the past as well as in the present. But I do not think that it is 
too much to say that that region would not have been of much 
less potency if the Ohio River had not existed. The valleys 
which focused there were a heritage in themselves; in the early 
days this was true because of the nature of the soil; in later days 
because of the wealth found under the soil. The Monongahela 
Country received its vital population before the Ohio River 
became of great importance in human affairs — before the close 
of the Revolutionary War. 

Now look to the Southwest. With Lexington, Ky., as a 
center draw another circle with a circumference as great as that 
in the Monongahela Country. Here in the decade following the 
Revolution another great center of population was formed — 
in the “barrens” (prairies) of Kentucky. I have said that the 
Monongahela Country would have become important had there 
been no Ohio River. What of this Kentucky region? Still less 
did it owe its early development to the Ohio River. Of course 
some early pioneers came to it on the river. But Colonel Richard 
Henderson with Daniel Boone opened the door to this rich empire 
by way of Cumberland Gap. Before the Ohio River became any- 
thing more than a nominal highway to the Southwest Kentucky 
had a population of thirty thousand souls. By 1790 its popula- 
tion was over the seventy-five thousand mark, and immigration 
down the Ohio River had only just begun. 

The reader may say that I am writing an article on the 
“Unimportance of the Ohio River’. If I can only show how un- 
important the Ohio was in creating the two great vitally im- 
portant settlements upon its waters, I can succeed in my purpose 
of showing how and when the Ohio River became a mighty power 
in the story of our Nation-making. Do you remember Yancy in 
the fine story “The Prodigal Judge’? He had to prove the 
“eternal slowness” of his mule or his story “wasn’t worth a hill 
o* beans”. 

Such then was the situation at, let us say, the close of the 
Revolution in 1784. Two great regions had been comparatively 
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thickly populated on the Ohio River, one, the Monongahela 
Country on its upper waters, and Kentucky, four hundred miles 
to the Southwest. In each case agriculture had been the piloting 
influence. Now between these settlements there was very little 
good land except the bottoms along the river, separated one 
from the other by bluffs and rocky headlands. Scattered as 
these were along the silver chain of water, the conditions of the 
period forbade their occupation ; the redskins North of the Ohio 
were not awed into even seeming peace until 1795; and, indeed, 
when these bottoms came to be occupied it was found that there 
was little good land on the hills above the river. Look at the 
Valley in our own day. Where will you find a river in all the 
world flowing through such a central region of a rich Nation 
which, for four hundred miles of its course, can count such a 
small population, so few cities, as were to be found on the Ohio 
between Pittsburg and Cincinnati at the beginning of the present 
century? Until about 1895 there was not a town of ten thousand 
inhabitants in all the four hundred miles between Wheeling and 
Cincinnati. One hundred years before, in 1795, the rush of 
immigration was on by way of the Ohio River; from November 
1787 to the same month in 1788 eighteen thousand people went 
by Fort Harmar at the mouth of the Muskingum; it took one 
hundred years for a town containing that many souls to grow 
up in all the hundreds of miles between Wheeling and Cincin- 
nati— and there are not more than two or three .today. 

It must be clear, now, that the Ohio River has been one of 
the greatest forwarding and distributing agencies ever known in 
history. Most rivers have been important because they invited 
to their shores a great and steadily increasing population creating 
States, government and civilization. Not so with the Ohio. Its 
historic role has been to forward quickly to distant empires the 
home-seekers and home-builders, in the nick of time, to count 
tremendously as a factor in Nation-building; and the fruits of 
the Ohio’s importance, historically, are to be looked for and 
found in the meadow-lands of Kentucky and the prairie-lands of 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, lowa, Nebraska and Kansas. Europe 
laughed to scorn the pretensions of the young American Republic 
in asserting sovereignty from the Alleghanies to the Mississippi; 
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France and England, rich monarchies, had found that Trans- 
Allegheny empire too heavy a burden; how, then, could the 
feeble Republic, “one nation today, thirteen tomorrow”’ carry it? 
For just one reason. It could lay down a population almost in- 
stantly in a strategically rich agricultural region that would com- 
mand the Mississippi and its western tributaries. We vastly 
over-estimate the importance of marching armies and rising 
fortresses and proportionately overlooked the genuinely vital im- 
portance of the timeliness of the seating of a self-supporting 
population in a debated country. I do not know how many 
“rides” Marcus Whitman took but I do know that his great ride 
was at the head of a marching army of settlers whose fires built 
on Oregon hearthstones were of infinite more moment, so far 
as conquest was concerned, than all the camp-fires that were ever 
known or planned in that noble country. Possession is nine and 
one-half tenths of the law in such cases. It might be too much 
to say that the Ohio saved to America the Mississippi Valley; 
but I do venture the assertion that if the land between Pittsburgh 
and Louisville for fifty miles on either side of the Ohio River 
had been as rich as that in Washington or Fayette counties in 
Pennsylvania or Ohio County in West Virginia American owner- 
ship of the Mississippi and expansion into the Trans-Mississippi 
country would have been most seriously opposed because it would 
not have been as timely as it was. I believe that the swift for- 
warding of a very Nation of pioneers through the Ohio Valley 
from 1785 to 1805 settled the continental dimensions of our 
Republic. 

By what means did this great water-way accomplish its 
mission in Nation-building? This query introduces us to the 
romantic story of the three great eras of Ohio Valley history, the 
era of the canoe and keel-boat, the era of the flat-boat and 
barge and the steamboat era. These very largely overlap but in 
a measure are somewhat distinct. On shore, these eras are 
represented by the pack-horse, the freighter and the railway, 
though it was at least three decades after the steamboat became 
really a power before the railway at all supplanted the heavy 
freight wagon. 


Vol. XX — 15. 
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The canoe and keel-boat reigned supreme until about the 
close of the Revolution. Both had one notable distinction; they 
plied up the rivers as well as down. Through all of what, merely 
for purpose of emphasis, may be called the unimportant period 
of Ohio River history, these crafts were common everywhere, 
bringing explorers and surveyors and prospectors, plying between 
infant towns and the first mills and the salt-licks. You would 
expect me to say they bore thousands of pioneers to their future 
homes; while scme came by that means I think a careful study 
of a number of specific instances will cause any one to come to 
the conclusion that a vast majority of the pioneers settling along 
the upper Ohio and in Kentucky —in the canoe and keel-boat 
era — very much ignored the rivers so far as immigration was 
concerned. I think the land routes, the Indian traces, deer paths 
and buffalo routes were of vastly more consequence than the 
waterways in this early era. Vehicles and cattle were prime 
requisites ; the canoe and keel were not fitted for such cargoes. 
No rule will hold true in any case, but in general but I am of 
the impression that a correct picture of the day of the beginnings 
in this great valley will show a great transient population voyag- 
ing about in these first craft, with the settlements being made 
by those who came in them and along the land routes with 
carts and wagons and cattle and implements of agriculture. In 
the canoe era the Indians faithfully patrolled the Ohio; at the 
same time the lesser streams were well-nigh impassable because 
of fallen timber. You will recall that General Moses Cleaveland 
was unable to ascend the Cuyahoga at all because of the obstruc- 
tions. One has to know very little of the early story of Kentucky 
to remember that the business of the infant settlements was con- 
ducted very largely on landward routes, and that all the little 
towns were located well back from the great river. 


The keel-boat lost little of its importance with the dawning 
of the flat-boat era when the Ohio suddenly became a strategic 
“Course of Empire”. The keel was much like a long round- 
bottom row boat roofed over, with running boards on each side. 
With long poles to their shoulders, the crew traversed these 
boards, “setting” the poles on the bottom of the stream or on 
any other support within reach and drove the craft forward 
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with infinite toil up-stream. The flat-boat was the all-important 
craft which made the Ohio a power in the world. It cannot be 
described, except by saying that anything that would float came 
under the classification. Steered by an oar, either in front or ‘in 
the rear, propelled by pole, oar, sail or current, the flat-boat can 
be divided roughly into two classes; those more strongly con- 
structed were usually destined for a longer journey —to the 
Mississippi or its tributaries—while those more loosely built were 
for the lower Ohio. The trading boats, wherever they were to 
ply, were, of course, strongly built. These were driven up- 
stream by pole, oar, sail or rope attached to the shore and 
“cordelled” upward at great expenditure of strength— and 
stimulants! 

The loosely-built flat or barge (which, in general, was a 
covered flat-boat with bulwarks) appearing on the upper Ohio 
heralded the days of the Grand Advance; many armies with 
trumpets and banners had entered this western world but none 
had ever come to compare with the brown, uncouth regiments of 
eager homeseekers which knocked together thousands of these 
flat-boats and set sail for the prairie-lands to which the Ohio 
led. No trumpets announced the coming of this army, but the 
mellow call of the boat-man’s horn rang a truer tune, so far 
as empire-making was concerned, than ever a sabre sang or 
musket crooned. For these Ships of State were floating palaces 
if you look at them carefully and see their true inwardness. 
Sawed lumber was the rarest thing in the Promised Land to 
which this strange army was headed. And so when the flat-boat 
was put together at the mills of the upper waters it was, in many 
cases, a house rearranged temporarily in the shape of a craft 
which would float. Arriving at the destination, the boat was 
knocked apart and a cabin, house, store or school-house arose 
as though created by a magician’s wand from an ugly-looking 
scow or raft. Conquerers had come to the Mississippi by. the 
thousands since La Salle buried his. leaden plate, boasting splen- 
didly ; but none had come thither floating in their cwn homes, 
towing schools and stores in their wake until the American ap- 
peared on his raft and flat-boat — the true conqueror because he 
came to give as well as to get. 
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The flat-boat and barge reigned well along into the steam- 
boat era which may be said to open about 1820. In March, 1811, 
Fulton and Livingston’s first steamboat on western waters was 
launched at Pittsburgh, having been constructed by one of their 
partners, Nicholas J. Roosevelt, brother of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s grandfather. Mr. Roosevelt had made a preliminary voy- 
age down the Ohio and Mississippi to investigate the great valleys 
from the standpoint of steamboat navigation. His conclusion 
was that the rivers offered a great field for steam navigation. 
Accordingly the steamer “New Orleans’, of about 400 tons 
burden, set sail on its maiden voyage from Pittsburgh October 
2oth, 1811. The necessity of stopping frequently for wood to 
supply the engine made the journey comparatively a slow one, 
though under the circumstances it was remarkably fast. Mari- 
etta was reached on the 23rd, Cincinnati on the 27th and Louis- 
ville the day following; the running time from Pittsburgh to 
Louisville was only 64 hours. On January goth, 1812, New 
Orleans was reached in 259 hours, running time, from the start- 
ing point. This meant an average speed of eight miles an hour. 
While the feat was received with loud acclaim, it was not con- 
sidered possible for a steam-driven craft to ascend these great 
rivers without the aid of the same means of propulsion used by 
the keel — and flatboat-men. In 1817 the good ship “Washing- 
ton”, built by Henry Shreve, partly from the timbers of old Fort 
Henry at Wheeling, proved that the steamboat could master 
these giant rivers — and the day of steam on western waters had 
dawned. It was not until the second decade of the century that 
people guessed the future greatness of the steamboat era; but 
by 1842 the steamboat tonnage of the Mississippi Basin exceeded 
that of all Great Britain of 1834 by forty thousand tons, and had 
over half the entire tonnage of the United States. In that year 
Pittsburgh had a registered tonnage greater than that of Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Charleston combined. At the same time 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, combined, had a registered tonnage 
five thousand tons greater than all the Great Lake ports com- 
bined. 


The bright, fascinating picture of these valleys in the hey- 
day of the steamboat has been drawn on hundreds of pages and 
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it is well-known. Famous palaces were such gay boats as the 
“Yorktown”, and famous record-breakers were the “J. M. 
White” and the “R. A. Lee”. The steamer’s deck was the fashion- 
plate of the day, steamer’s pilots were Nation’s heroes known far 
and wide for their prowess at the wheel. Most important, how- 
ever, was the steamer’s contribution in Nation-building by making 
great cities in these valleys; for the growth of Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville dates back to this era, while Wheeling, 
Steubenville, Marietta, Parkersburg, Huntington, Portsmouth, 
Ironton, Evansville, Paducah and Cairo came into important 
notice in the era of the steamboat. With the advent of the rail- 
ways the steamboat era has given way, in a sense, to a momentous 
sequel which may be described as the era of the Steel. Barge. 

Neither the story of the Ohio’s place in empire-building nor 
that of its developing eras of navigation are more interesting 
than what we may term the “melting-pot” aspect of its social 
history. First to its sweeping shores crept the daring, resource- 
ful Irish, Scotch-Irish and German pioneer-traders, occupying a 
large portion of its headwaters—the Monongahela Country. 
Then came the valiant Virginians and Carolinians who made Ken- 
tucky the key-stone State of the Middle West for at least four 
famous decades. In their wake came the stream of Yankee im- 
migration to build up around Marietta and Cincinnati the giant 
walls of anti-slavery sentiment that should make the Ohio the 
western extension of Mason and Dixon’s Line, saving West 
Virginia and Kentucky to the Union and giving Joseph E. 
Johnson to the Southern armies and Grant and Sherman to the 
Northern. The crossing of these virile stocks by the settlement 
of over half a hundred doughty New England families in Ken- 
tucky, by the occupation of the Scioto Valley in Ohio by cavalier 
Virginians, and the swarming of thousands of Southerners along 
the routes northward from Cincinnati has led to the commingling 
of Northern and Southern blood to which Ohio orators “point 
with pride” in crowning proof of the nobility of the cosmopolitan 
Ohioan who, with the aid of the Creator, regulates the move- 
ments of our Planet. 

Or, if you please, consider the story of the great river 
biographically. From La Salle to the steel, yeast, soap and 
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whiskey kings of our time, is, perhaps, a far cry, but the 
destinies of this great valley have and today still lie in the hands 
of mighty men of valor whose names are synonyms of nobility, 
bravery, foresight, patriotism and integrity. Note the stalwart 
proportions of the first two, Christopher Gist who opened the 
front door of the Valley by way of the Potomac, and Daniel 
Boone who opened the Cumberland Gap highway to the promised 
land. Beside its sweeping shores Pontiac, Tecumseh and Little: 
Turtle laid their first cunning ambuscades, and the noble Logan 
mourned the passing of all his kin with an oratorical brilliancy 
that leads us to doubt that Yankees built the first distillery 
in Kentucky. Washington fought his boyhood battles on 
the Ohio tributaries, and explored the river as_ far 
down as the mouth of the Great Kanawha in 1770 and 
patented almost forty thousand acres of good land on and near 
its waters. So anxious to get the land was he that he wrote 
his agent, Col. Crawford, if it was not legal to take as large a 
patent as he wanted under one name to take out the necessary 
number of small ones. Returning from down the river in 1776 
so anxious was he to examine carefully the land without arousing 
the suspicion of his fellow-voyagers that, coming to an island on 
which a bear was sighted, he asked to be landed that he might 
pursue bruin, which he did until his curiosity was satisfied! 
What a relief in our own day to see Presidents chasing bears 
for the bear’s own sweet sake! George Rogers Clark came to the 
Ohio in the early seventies and spent a winter near Moundsville. 
W. Va. Some five years later he struggled to the deathless fame 
of the Illinois Conquest, laying the beginnings of proud Louisville 
as he went. Here in the wilderness of the Ohio were brewed a 
small army of those rough gallant spirits of the borderland, the 
Indian fighters, heroes like Girtys, Wetzells, Kentons, Harrods 
known to the pages of our boyhood books, to be followed by a 
second generation of equally picturesque characters, the rivermen 
of the keel — and flat-boat days. Of these Mike Fink was the 
perfect flower and fruit—who describes himself modestly in 
these magnetic words: “I can out-run, out-hop, out-jump, throw 
down, drag out and lick any man in the country. I’m a Salt 
River roarer; I love the wimming and I’m chock full of fight”. 
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These were the days when travellers were advised not to stop 
at a tavern presided over by a landlord who was minus a nose, 
and when the absence of eye, nose, chin or ear was a source of 
the solemn pride that today is the ear-mark of the German 
student’s honor. 

The Ohio’s role of honor bears the names of the Revolution- 
ary officers who made the Ohio Company’s settlement at Marietta, 
Putnam, Tupper, Parsons and the sons of Mannaseh Cutler and 
Israel Putnam; royal Partners of Empire, these, who pledged 
that if the young Republic would create a Territory West of the 
Alleghanies they would move thither and make that Territory 
a genuine part of the Nation. Beautiful Marietta was the ful- 
fillment of this solemn pledge, and here in 1788 the brave Pennsyl- 
vanian, General Arthur St. Clair, was inaugurated Governor over 
a mighty empire now embraced in the commonwealths Ohio, 
Indiana, Hlinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. Here bold Commo- 
Gore Whipple, hero of the “Gaspeé” incident in Narragansett 
3ay, built the “St. Clair”, the first ocean-rigged vessel that ever 
went down the Ohio, and piloted her down the mazy channel 
and out to sea. Here arose Muskingum Academy, with a pre- 
ceptor from Yale, the first school of higher learning between the 
Ohio, Mississippi and the Alleghanies, from which Marietta Col- 
lege proudly traces her beginnings. In that same year, 1797, 
an ardent young Virginian, Captain William Henry Harrison be- 
came Secretary of the Territory, the first step in a career of 
great renown. At about the same time the eccentric Irishman, 
Herman Blennerhassett, built, on an island near Parkersburgh 
which he called “Isle de Beau’, a home forever famous in the 
Valley. Blennerhassett’s folly can only be compared to that 
of the Ohio steamboat-maker who wanted a big whistle on his 
boat. He secured such a large one that when he blew the 
whistle he hadn’t steam enough left to start the boat. Blenner- 
hassett’s house, which is said to have cost upwards of fifty 
thousand dollars, had not been built five years before its master 
found it too expensive a luxury and began to find a way to leave 
it and resume the practice of law. He secured a lawyer’s advice 
on the subject — Aaron Burr’s! With this renegade from the 
outraged public sentiment of the East he formed a partnership 
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for the exploitation of a southern land scheme, or what-not. It 
was another partnership of “magpie and eagle”. Burr’s arrival 
was timed as though the drama had been previously rehearsed, 
and the pitiful result is common knowledge. Whatever may be 
the facts of the case (and we certainly do not known them as 
yet) the romance of the episode has its lasting qualities, the part- 
ing of a fool with his money, the breaking of a lovely woman's 
heart, the spoliation of a handsome home —and a tribunal to 
find whose hands and skirts were clean! The historic island 
remains, but little changed by the river’s whims. The “old well” 
and a giant hollow tree in which Burr hid to escape from the 
Indians (who would, of course, never have thought of looking in 
such secluded retreat!) and the “foundation stones” of the origi- 
nal homestead, remain to interest the tourist; on Sundays and 
holidays the island is widely visited, and the exuberant report of 
pop-bottles and the crack of the ball-bat is heard beneath the 
giant sycamores. 

The Ohio has had its share of seekers for Utopia. Beauti- 
ful Gallipolis was the sad Mecca for some six hundred duped 
French in 1790, lured thither by speculators whose prophecies 
were never realized. Economy, Pennsylvania, hard by the famous 
trading center of the Canoe Age. Loggstown, was an early set- 
tlement of the Harmonists. The river was the route to the 
Birkbeck-Flower establishment in Illinois. Beside the Ohio was 
published the first broadside in favor of the Erie Canali; at Mt. 
Pleasant, Ohio, the first anti-slavery sheet in America appeared ; 
in Cincinnati, with “her heart’s blood”, as she once confided in 
a friend, Mrs. Stowe wrote “Uncle Tom’s Cabin”; at Marietta 
lived and toiled the hero who penned that marvelously human 
document, which begins: 


“You would hardly expect one of my age 
To speak in public on the stage.” 


The part played by the Ohio in the war between the North 
and South cannot be over-estimated. The campaigns involving 
its great tributaries, the Tennessee and Cumberland, were vital. 
A Southerner once said to Horatio Seymour, “The North would 
never have beaten us if it had not been for our rivers. They ran 
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from the North into the heart of our country and we could not 
get away from you.” Grant’s Cumberland campaigns spelled 
Appomattox. 

The future of the Ohio daunts the boldest dreamer. A little 
less than a century ago the United States Government began the 
“improvement” of the river. This meant merely clearing out the 
more serious obstructions such as half-sunken logs and wrecked 
boats. At various points rip-rap wing dams were constructed. 
About fifty years ago larger plans for the maintenance of a steady 
flow of water throughout the year were developed. One of these 
was the “canal plan”; longitudinal mounds and cross dams were 
tc be so fashioned as to make a canal on one shore of the river. 
What was known as Livermore’s Plan was a scheme to erect 
combination dams and chutes, according to a patent taken out 
by the author. A “reservoir plan” was the solution of Charles 
Ellet about 1850. By this scheme great reservoirs were to be 
created on the headwaters of the rivers; these were to be filled 
in times of abundance and slowly drained in times of famine 
but rapidly enough to provide, according to the author, eight 
feet of water in the channel at Wheeling in the dryest seasons. 

The first suggestion recommending locks and dams in the 
usual sense was made in 1870 by W. Milner Roberts. Four years 
later Major W. E. Merrill, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., recom- 
mended the improvement of the river from Wheeling to Pitts- 
burgh by a system of 13 locks and movable dams. In 1875 one 
hundred thousand dollars was carried in the River and Harbor 
Act for the building of Lock and Dam No. 1 at the head of Davis 
Island six miles below Pittsburgh. Locks and dams Nos. 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, and 18 were completed between 1904 and 1910. Nos. 
8, 1, 13, and 37 are nearing. completion ; Nos. 19 and 26 are well 
advanced and Nos. 7, 9, 10, 12, and 29 are started. The total 
number of dams between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati will be 37, 
and between Pittsburgh and Cairo, 54. In adopting the “Lock- 
wood Board” recommendation in the River and Harbor Bill of 
1910 Congress enunciated the most important policy ever adopt- 
ed; it means that the entire river will be given a minimum depth 
of navigation of.9 feet of water and that, more important still, 
the appropriation made therein was made with “a view to the 
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completion of such improvement within a period of 12 years”. 
The expenditures to June 30, 1909, have been, for open river 
navigation $6,500,000; for lock and dam construction, $11,500,- 
ooo, and for operating and care of Locks 1 to 6, $785,964.00. 


When this great work of internal improvement is completed 
what Andrew Carnegie has called “The Work-Shop of the 
World” will see the dawning of the day when the great prophecies 
made for it will be in the way of realization. The completion 
of such other great works as the proposed Lake Erie and Ohio 
River Ship Canal will hasten the day. The shipments of coal 
will be regular and not dependent on the caprice of the river 
freshets. A great free avenue of trade on which freight can 
be carried by the cheapest known methods will certainly re- 
dound to the rapid growth of the splendid empire drained by the 
Ohio and its tributaries, for it should be observed that most of 
the important Ohio tributaries are already improved with locks 
and dams. The rate on a ton of coal today from Pittsburgh 
across Ohio to Ashtabula by rail is as high as the rate from 
Pittsburgh to New Orleans by boat; and a single giant tow-boat 
has safely convoyed down the river a fleet of coal barges which 
would have filled a freight train eleven miles in length. One of 
the great prophets of the new Era of the Steel Barge, Stanley 
of Kentucky, lately said: 


“There are men within the sound of my voice who can remember 
the time when Chicago was a hunter’s camp upon an untroubled stream 
and a placid lake. And yet what are.the cities of Chicago and St. 
Louis? They are but the caps and breakers upon that great waves 
of progress and of power that finds expression in those massive works. 
Behind the city of Chicago and behind the city of St. Louis are mil- 
lions of toiling Americans who made those cities great, simply because 
it was at that point in Missouri and at that point in Illinois where 
the products of the mines and of the fields could find most ready ex- 
change for the product of the mill. Around you on every side are 
fields more fertile than those that feed the city of St. Louis or the 
city of Chicago. Within your hills along this valley is wealth un- 
known to any citizen of the plain; and citizenship as energetic, as 
willing, as earnest, and as patriotic. And I tell you that I am neither 
a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but one of the results of this 
great movement of river improvement will be that along the valley of 
the Ohio, God’s Eden restored, will spring up on this great canal 
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when it is completed the peer of any city in this or any other country 
on the reeling earth.” 


In that day ‘will dawn the beginning of the real era of the 
Steel Barge. Then the eras of the canoe and keel, of flat-boat 
and bargé and steamer, as once known, will seem but the 
memories of a bygone millennium. May the ancient, though 
rough, love of country still survive, the old honesty, the old 
love for labor — as in the stirring days when the pioneers towed 
with them down the valley their homes and shops and school- 


houses. 





BIRTHPLACE OF LITTLE TURTLE. 


CALVIN YOUNG, GREENVILLE. 

The village where Little Turtle was born in 1752 was lo- 
cated on the north tributary of the Eel River, twenty miles north- 
west of Ft. Wayne, Indiana, in Whitney County. This north 
tributary is known today as the Blue River Branch, near its 
junction at Blue Lake, to which it furnished an outlet only a 
short distance away. It stood on the west side of. the river 
on a high sandy point of land, surrounded on three sides by a 
great bend in the river. A wide prairie marsh skirted those high 
lands north and south, but on the east the high banks neared each 
other, making it an easy ford to the north bank of the lake only 
a few hundred yards to the eastward. The Blue Lake con- 
tained possibly five hundred acres. 

Near the foot of the hill, immediate to the south, a fine 
spring of water bubbled forth underneath the shade of a beau- 
tiful grove of barren oak trees. A short distance south of the 
spring nestling in the middle of the prairie was a small lake 
containing four or five acres, and so very deep that the water 
looked a dark blue. It was called by the Indians “Devil’s Lake’, 
from the fact that something mysterious had appeared in or near 
it entirely unknown to Indian lore during a dusky Summer 
evening, at which the Indians became terribly frightened .and 
ran all the way to Ft. Wayne then a frontier outpost. 

Along about 1863, and for a number of years later, the writer 
has been on this peculiar ancient village site many times, where 
Little Turtle was born, and which was his home nearly all his 
life. Along the river banks were Indian trails, worn several 
inches deep, which not only spoke of primitive, but also of recent 
times, as it was a flourishing village in 1812, and, possibly, was 
not entirely deserted until 1846, at which time the Indians were 
all removed to the West. 

It seemed that Nature had providéd here with a lavish hand 

(236 ) 
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an ideal home for the red man. The soil was productive for 
Indian corn, and the writer saw there old Indian fields, red with 
strawberries in June, wild grapes, wild plums and hazel-nut 
fields, nearby acorns and wild berries of all kinds in abundance. 
There were also red deer, wild Turkeys and also rivers and lakes 
teeming with fish, and over all a scenic beauty that the poet with 
his pen could not describe, nor the painter with his brush portray. 
Such was the birthplace and home of Little Turtle, the great 
Miami chief. 

In order to identify exactly this location, as Little Turtle’s 
Village, and if possible to leave no doubt in the mind of the 
future student of history, I will state here, that this location is 
just twenty miles northwest of Ft. Wayne, which agrees in dis- 
tance with the very best authority on the subject now in hand. 
We refer the reader to the Hand Book of American Indians 
Bulletin 30 published by the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
page 771. The personal examination of those grounds and vil- 
lage sites near fifty years ago, and the statement of the early 
settler at that time when the Indians were still present all 
corroborate, leaving no room to doubt the correctness of the 
statements herein made. Moreover the main branch of the Eel 
river is crossed by the old Indian trail (now the Goshen Road), 
only eleven miles northwest of Ft. Wayne, consequently could 
not have been the stream on which this village was located. 

Little Turtle’s father was a Miami Chief, and his mother 
a Mohican, hence, according to the Indian rule, he was a Mohican 
and received no advantage from his father’s rank—that it—he 
was not a chief by descent. However, his talents having at- 
tracted the notice of his countrymen, he was made chief of the 
Miami while a comparatively young man. Little Turtle was the 
principal leader of the Indian forces that defeated General 
Harmar on the Miami River in October, 1790, and General 
Arthur St. Clair on the Wabash November 4th, 1791, and he 
and Blue Jacket were among the foremost leaders of the Indians 
in their conflict with General Wayne’s army in 1794, although he 
had urged the Indians to make peace with this “Chief who never 
sleeps”’. 

After their defeat by the Whites, he joined in the treaty at 
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Greenville, Ohio, August 3rd, 1795, having arrived at Green- 
ville on the 23rd of June, “I am the last to sign it, and will be 
the last to break it”. Faithful to his promise, he remained 
passive and counselled peace on-the part of his people until his 
death at Ft. Wayne, July 14, 1812. 

At the Greenville Treaty the new Government presented 
Little Turtle and the other participating Chiefs a beautiful silver 
medal which was highly prized by the Savages. This medal was 
a facsimile of the Red Jacket Medal engraved and chased with 
a change in the date to 1795 and was four by six inches in size. 
On the obverse side President Washington is represented in uni- 
form, bareheaded, facing to the right and presenting a pipe to 
an Indian Chief who is smoking it. The Indian is standing and 
has a large medal suspended from his neck. On the left is a pine 
tree at the foot of which lies a tomahawk. In the background 
a farmer is plowing. Below in exeque “George Washington, 
President, 1795.” On the reverse side appear the arms and 
crest of the United States on the breast of the eagle. In the 
eagle’s right talon is an olive branch; in the left a sheaf of ar- 
rows; in its beak the motto “E Pluribus Unum’; above, a glory 
breaking through the clouds and surrounded by thirteen stars. 

Early in 1797, accompanied by Captain Wells, his son-in-law, 
Little Turtle visited President Washington at Philadelphia, where 
he met General Kosciusko, the latter presenting him with his own 
pair of elegantly mounted pistols. Although Tecumseh endeavored 
to draw him away from his peaceful relations with the Whites, 
his efforts were in vain. Little Turtle signed the following 
treaties with the United States: — Greenville, August 3, 1795; 
Ft. Wayne, June 17, 1803; Vincennes, August 21, 1805; Ft. 
Wayne, September 30, 1809. 

His name was spelled, and also pronounced, different ways, 
but at the Treaty of Greenville it was spelled Meshekinnoghquoh. 
He was thirty-nine years old at the time of St. Clair’s defeat, 
and sixty years old at the time of his death. The most diligent 
search in recent times has failed to locate the place of his burial, 
consequently, he sleeps in an unknown grave in the vicinity of 
his former glory at or near Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

It has been said that the sun of Indian glory set with him, 
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and when Little Turtle and Tecumseh passed away the clouds 
and shadows, which, for two hundred years had gathered around 
their race, closed in the starless night of death. He was the 
noblest Roman of them all, for, like Pontiac thirty years before, 
he was the soul of fire. Everyone who reads the Treaty of 
Greenville will be impressed with his high courage and the 
manly stand which he took for his race and the hunting grounds 
of his Fathers. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF NEWARK. 


ISAAC SMUCKER, 


{Mr. Isaac Smucker was born in the Shenandoah Valley, Virginia, 
in 1807 and became a citizen of Newark, Ohio, in 1825, as he relates in 
the article herewith published. He early became an influential and dis- 
tinguished personage in his community. In 1837-8 he was a member of 
the Ohio Legislature and might have held other offices of greater prom- 
inence but he preferred the less conspicuous life and the opportunity it 
gave to indulge in his literary and historical tastes. He wrote much in 
the lines just mentioned and his writings were accepted by the leading 
magazines of the country. He was especially interested in the archaeology 
and history of Ohio and for many years was a member of the Ohio State 
Archaeological & Historical Society. In 1867 he was the main factor in 
the organization of the Licking County Pioneer, Historical and Antiqua- 
rian Society, before the meetings of which he read many papers and de- 
livered many addresses of great interest and value. The paper here- 
with published for the first time was read by him before that Society in 
the year 1868. Mr. Smucker died January 31, 1894.— Eprror.] 


In 1825, which was forty-three years ago, the writer arrived 
at Newark, after a journey across the Alleghanies, of four 
hundred miles, performed on foot, which, at that time, was the 
usual mode of travel with men of very limited funds. Those of 
more means travelled on horseback, while those most liberally 
supplied with cash took to the family carriage, or to the public 
stage. 

The then very small village of Newark was reached at about 
nine o'clock at night. It was a very pleasant starlight or moon- 
light night,—just light enough to indicate to a weary traveller 
who had safely crossed the ricketty old bridge across the North 
Fork and reached the western termination of East Main Street, 
and there taken his position just between the “Cully and Green 
House” tavern, deliberately viewing the situation from this point 
of observation, that the “Public Square” was too extensively 
dotted with ponds of large and small proportions, to render it 
altogether a safe operation to venture forward without a guide. 
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Accordingly a dime was invested on a small lad, on tlie condition 
that he should safely guide the footsore water-bound traveller 
along the winding track among the ponds,+across the square to 
the residence of the father of the belated footman, who at that 
time domiciled at the south west corner of West Main and Fourth 
streets! Who was that lad? 

The most important event to Newark and to Licking County 
that transpired in the year 1825 was the celebration of the 4th 
of July, at the “Licking Summit,” four miles south of Newark, 
on the Ohio Canal. An immense throng attended to see Gov. 
De Witt Clinton of New York throw out the first shovel full 
of earth, in the construction of the Ohio Canal. Gov. Worthing- 
ton and numerous celebrities from this and other States were 
present. The occasion was characterized by an immense display 
of military toggery, such as brass buttons, cockades, plumes, 
sashes, epaulettes, and many other fancy trappings that profusely 
ornamented the outer garments of the military chieftains present. 
These highly embellished and conspicuously present gentlemen 
of the “Sword and Pistols” were one of the features of this 
notable day. There was also a great array of independent mili- 
tary companies, called volunteers, who also appeared in their best 
uniforms. Gen. Edward King of Chillicothe, and Gen. Sander- 
son, our very highly esteemed pioneer friend of Lancaster, who, 
at more than four-score years of age is still living, and whose 
interesting letter was read at our last meeting, were among the 
most conspicuous military commanders on that celebrated 
occasion. Our late friends and fellow citizens, Capts. Merideth 
Darlington and Willard Warner, the former of Newark, the lat- 
ter of Granville, commanded the local or home troops on the 
occasion. This was in the heroic age of Ohio—the age of 
military glory. 

Hon. Thomas Ewing, then in the full enjoyment of his 
great intellectual powers, was the orator of the day, and, in the 
judgment of the great crowd who heard him, he acquitted him- 
self splendidly. 

Gov. Clinton threw out the first shovel of earth, in the con- 
struction of the Ohio Canal, on that interesting occasion. He 
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had been the projector of the Erie Canal, and had émployed his 
great talents and influence to put the Empire State on the high- 
way to prosperity and wealth by procuring the adoption of a 
liberal “Internal Improvement Policy.” This same _ policy, 
sensible and statesmanlike, he urged upon Ohio, and in conse- 
quence thereof he became very popular among its friends here; 
hence the position of honor assigned him. The President of our 
Society, Hon. William Stanbery, was elected to the Senate of 
Ohio, and there ably advocated our Canal policy. Gov. Worth- 
ington and most of the influential Statesmen of Ohio held the 
same views. 

The next most important event of 1825, was the abortive 
attempt to hang a fellow by the name of Peter Dimond, a 
miner at Mary Ann furnace, who had been convicted of the 
murder of Mitchell, a fellow-ore-digger. This man, while intoxi- 
cated and in a fit of passion, struck Mitchell (with whom he was 
quarreling ), a blow with a gun-barrel across the head, from the 
effects of which he died. The absence of deliberation and pre- 
meditation made it a crime of a /ower grade than murder in the 
first degree, and he should have been convicted of the second 
grade of homicide. Hon. Thomas Ewing and Wm. Stanbery de- 
fended him with great zeal and ability, but he was nevertheless 
found guilty and sentenced to be hung. The gallows was erected 
— the grave dug — the coffin made — so was the shroud and the 
culprit put inside of it —— the crowd collected from far and near 
—the military were marshaled in large numbers to prevent the 
escape or rescue of Peter, and to give eclat to the interesting 
occasion. The sermon was preached —the doctors were on 
hand to determine when Dimond’s pulse ceased its beatings, by 
reason of the strangling process —and in short all things were 
ready to swing the culprit into eternity, when lo! and behold a 
dashing horseman, came rushing along, crying at the top of his 
voice that he had a message from the governor of the State of 
Ohio. This proved to be Isaac Cool, who knew well how to act 
such a part with a flourish, The commander of the troops 
cleared the track for him, when he, with due regard to style, 
passed the document with the great seal of the State of Ohio at- 
tached to the sheriff, which proved to be a respite or suspension 
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of the sentence. This respite resulted at last in a commutation 
of it to ten years’ service for the hero of the day, in the Peni- 
tentiary. This respite arrangement of our good old Governor 
was one that Peter promptly acceded to, much to the disgust of a 
well-sold and greatly befooled crowd, who had, at some expense, 
and to the neglect of their business and crops, at a very busy 
season of the year, gathered here in great force, from this and 
all the adjoining counties, to witness the death-agonies of a 
~ fellow being on the gallows, and they could not brook the idea 
of a disappointment! This is true only of the more brutal or 
rabble class of the spectators—the better portion were thrilled 
with joy at the manner of its termination. Farce just then was 
more to their taste than tragedy. This performance came off 
between Locust and Church Streets and between Third and 
Fifth Streets. The gallows stood about midway between Church 
and Locust Streets, on Fourth, or a little east of it. This was 
the nearest the writer ever came to seeing a man “done for” 
finally on the scaffold. He offers in mitigation the force of the 
temptation, by the fact of the erection of the gallows within a 
few rods of his residence; and he may also be permitted to plead 
his youth in extenuation of the indiscretion, he being still “in his 
teens.” 

Dimond’s counsel, after the death penalty had been pro- 
nounced, prepared and laid before Gov. Morrow, the facts in 
the case, who saw at once that he had been illegally and unjustly 
convicted and sentenced; he thereupon decided to give him the 
proper punishment for his offence, which was one of great 
enormity, though not the highest crime, nor the crime of which 
he was found guilty. As he had committed a great crime the 
good Governor thought it best to give him ten years in the 
State’s prison, and in addition to put him through the pangs of 
anticipated throttling, and to keep the terrors of an ignominious 
death hanging over him to the last moment; but to stop short 
of the reality of a death strangling! 

The horse-racing of 1825 was also an event of no small 
magnitude, in the estimation of many. The race-course was 
bounded on the North by the southern portion of the town; on 
the South by the South Fork; on the East by Fourth Street; 
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and on the West by the Raccoon. An immense crowd of people 
of all colors, sexes, and condition had collected. They came from 
adjacent counties, and also from remote parts of the State, as 
well as from our own county. One main race for sweep-stakes, 
was run by three horses, named “Ground Hog, Red Fox, and 
Prairie Mule.” The first-named was a large grey horse, owned 
in Muskingum, I| believe, and was the winner. The “Red Fox” 
was a small sorrel horse, and came in second best; and the 
“Prairie Mule,” owned, I think, in Lancaster, was a small brown 
animal of nearly the same speed of the “Red Fox.” The race 
was a mile, or perhaps more, to be repeated. Many other races 
were also run, generally for a short distance only and for small 
stakes. The accompaniments were a large consumption of 
whiskey and similar fluids —an overloading of many stomachs 
with Bentley’s ginger-cakes—a considerable number of fisti- 
cuffs — much excitement, quarreling and profanity — extensive 
thimble-rigging and sweatcloth gambling — pocket-picking and 
stealing—grandmother’s and other tricks played off on the very 
green ones; and various other grovelling and villainous prac- 
tices that were intensely disgusting. 

The writer’s youth and verdancy, and a prurient but hitherto 
ungratified curiosity, are all the extenuating circumstances he 
has to offer for putting himself in a position to witness, in this 
single instance, some of the evils and demoralizations growing 
out of and accompanying horse-racing. The writer does not 
propose any exposition of the Justinian code, nor of the code 
Napoleon, nor of more modern and better understood codes, in 
their bearings, if they have any, upon horse-racing; neither does 
he contemplate a homily founded on the Mosaic and Christian 
codes, upon the subject, but he submits the single remark that 
his very limited horse-racing experience led him to the convic- 
tion that the law of conscience, indelibly written by an unerring 
hand, forbids it as a practice that works out much more evil 
than good —a practice not demanded by utility, nor justified by 
morality. 

The races of 1825 were the first I attended—and they were 
the last, too. Forty-three years is a long time between horse- 
races — but not too long. 
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In a few days after my arrival here in 1825 I attended a 
camp meeting held in Franklin Township, not far from the large 
Stone Mound, some eight miles from Newark. The meeting 
was held in a pleasant and somewhat romantic locality — near 
the western termination of the Flint Ridge. The weather was 
delightful — the preaching was good, and the surroundings and 
incidents of the meeting had a flavor of freshness and novelty 
about them that rendered the occasion one decidedly enjoyable. 
A slender, tall, erect, long-visaged, grave old man, with elongated 
hair that had passed into the last stage of the silver-grey hue, 
occupied himself conspicuously as the chief singer of the occasion 
—the venerable leader in the musical department of the devo- 
tional exercises. His name was Siglar, I understood, and he 
sung with spirit, energy, and much power of voice. The great 
congregation joined him, and they made the welkin ring 
sonorously, while singing those fine old Methodist Camp Meet- 
ing hymns. The multitudes gathered for worship from all the 
regions round about in those ancient groves, were greatly moved, 
yes, were thrilled by the inspiring notes of the melodious min- 
strelsy. The reverberations of those sacred songs, as sung by 
a thousand voices, in the spirited, natural, unartistic style of our 
primitive settlers in those “grand old woods,” gave zest to the 
enjoyment of the interesting occasion, and the scenes and inci- 
dents thereof are numbered among the memories to. be cherished 
in the hereafter! 

Rev. Zerah H. Coston was the only preacher present whose 
name I now remember. I had heard him preach a sermon a 
short time before, in front of the old jail, for the benefit of 
Peter Dimond, then under sentence of death. I think, however, 
that Judge Fidlar, whom I had heard perform a similar service 
for Dimond, was also present, though I am not certain. This 
was my first appearance at a Methodist Camp Meeting, but not 
my last. I attended one held near Chatham, nearly forty years 
ago, where I heard Rev. L. L. Hamline preach his celebrated 
sermon from the text, “Ye are my witnesses saith the Lord.” I 
heard him preach it once before, and it was worth repeating. 
Few men had a more attractive style of pulpit oratory than he. 
I also attended one on the Flint Ridge, more than thirty-five’ 
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years ago, conducted by our well-known pioneer veteran, the 
Rev. C. Springer ; and another a few years later held near Eliza- 
bethtown, under the same management, at both of which we had 
interesting preaching. My last Camp Meeting experience was 
near Frazeysburg, during the last summer, where | heard two 
very able sermons delivered by Revs. Philips of Zanesville and 
Felton of Columbus. I confess to a partiality, by way of variety, 
for the old style camp meeting oratory —to a strong liking to 
the pulpit in the Wilderness, as we had it in “days of auld lang 
syne.” 

I close my recollections of 1825 by a brief reference to the 
election of that year. When I arrived in Newark a vigorous 
contest was going on for a seat in the State Legislature between 
Bradley Buckingham and Stephen C. Smith. The Newark-Advo- . 
cate, edited by the late Benjamin Briggs, Esq., then the only 
paper printed in Licking county, was full of spirited communica- 
tions on this subject, pro and con. Henry Shurtz was fighting 
Mr. Buckingham vigorously, charging him in the Advocate with 
getting some advantage of him in a whiskey trade. Be it re- 
membered here that whiskey was at that time an article of ex- 
tensive trade and commerce — indeed it came very near being 
a legal tender in payment of debts. 

Mr. Buckingham was a prosperous, wealthy merchant of 
Newark, and known to almost everybody in the county. He 
came to Newark at an early day, and had kept himself in com- 
munication with the people constantly by his extensive business 
operations, and to a limited extent, as a public officer. He was 
of good reputation and excellent character, and was withal a 
‘gentleman of rather pleasant, popular manners. 

Mr. Smith was a more recent settler in Licking. He came 
originally from New Jersey to Marietta in 1806 and from there 
in the year 1809 to Muskingum county, where he was several 
times honored with elections to the Legislature and to the Asso- 
ciate Judgeship of their Court of Common Pleas. He had more- 
over been actively patriotic during the war of 1812, having ren- 
dered efficient services as adjutant of the regiment commanded 
by the late Lewis Cass. He came to Licking county in 1818 and 
was a member of the Legislature in 1824. He was a man of 
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liberal mental endowments and extensive reading and informa- 
tion. He had one of the best libraries in our county, and we had 
few men of more extensive intelligence on a great variety of 
subjects, as | afterwards ascertained on becoming well acquainted 
with him. He was a man without reproach and lived and died 
an honest man. 

Mr. Buckingham was the successful candidate, but by a 
very small majority, ten votes, I think. The next year they 
were again competitors, when Mr. Smith was successful by a 
meagre majority. Messrs. Buckingham and Smith retired upon 
their legislative careers —the former in 1826 and the latter in 
1827 — neither of them again holding any public office. 





A VISIT TO FORT ANCIENT. 


FELIX J. KOCH, CINCINNATI. 


[For some two weeks in the Summer of 1910, a portion of the 
Ohio National Guard encamped at Fort Ancient, and during their 
evolutions enacted a sham siege of the Fort. This interesting incident 
led to many comments in the newspapers concerning the modern 
military movements in the fortress that doubtless witnessed scenes of 
barbarian warfare centuries ago. In an article brought out by the 
incident above mentioned Mr. Felix J. Koch, the distinguished maga- 
zine and newspaper writer, speaks as follows concerning Fort An- 
cient. — E. O. R.] 


A little matter of two thousand years, more or less, is of 
no concern when history takes it into her head to repeat her- 
self; and so, while it was at perhaps the time that the Egyptians 
were setting up the Pyramids, that here in the Western Hemis- 
phere, the Mound-builders were waging bloody warfare at Ft. 
‘Ancient, where they had their largest fortress; today the Ohio 


National Guard have selected the same place as seat of their en- 
‘campment and maneuvers. So history is repeating herself at 
Ft. Ancient ; though the manner of the war of today and of that 
other day is a trifle different. 

A little jaunt to Ft. Ancient is one of the most delightful 
outings in the world, — notably in the autumn or the early spring- 
time. The quickest way is by rail to Ft. Ancient Station, from 
Cincinnati; or else, if one have an eye to scenery, via Morrow, 
and then drive over-land. 

En route, you look up data about the fortress,—or you 
inay procure a little guide on the grounds. Modern Ft. Ancient 
is just a sleepy river hamlet, a town of a tavern, before 
which gather village-wise acres, to concern themselves rather 
with the corn-crop and the pumpkin harvest and the sums made 
from summer campers on the Miami, than with the discussion 
of matters aboriginal. Still, there is a surfeit of literature on 
Ft. Ancient. Away back in 1809, the reports go, — mention 
was made of the Fort. 
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Since then, as explorations were made, there has been much 
else. All in all, some 628,000 cubic yards of excavation have 
been accomplished on the fortress,— and as a result, it stands 
now almost as in primitive times. 

The earth-works follow the edge of a plateau, approaching 
within a quarter mile of the Little Miami at its eastern ex- 
tremity, where it is nineteen feet higher than on the western 
edge. The hills come within two hundred and ninety and three 
hundred feet of each other,— above the pocket in which the 
fort reposes, just allowing sufficient space for river and rail 
to pass, and, not alone that, but the plateau stands almost three 
hundred feet above low water. It is, therefore, evident that the 
fort was well nigh impregnable. 

The embankments making up Ft. Ancient seem to have 
been made to form several distinct divisions. There is, first, 
the new fort,—lying north of a narrow isthmus; the great 
gate-way, dividing the mounds at the south end of that pas- 
sage; and the crescent gate, formed by the wing-walls, and the 
middle fort— and area enclosed by a sickle-shaped gateway. 
The total distance around these earth-works is not less than 
18,712 feet, although a bee-line, from the east end to the west 
measures just 993. 

Statistics, however, are both tiring and non-communicative. 

You ride from the village up a steep hill, —through the 
forest, —to the knoll on which stands the fort. An osage- 
hedge has been set around the place,—bearing the simple 
words, “Ft. Ancient”. You take a path leading down through 
a well-defined system of mounds, — dotted over with ancient 
beech trees. Beyond, the meadow gives place to denser forest, 
and in this all attempt at tracing the plan of the mounds seems 
futile. They wind and turn and writhe and twist beyond fol- 
lowing by any save the antiquarian. Sight-seers, for the most 
part, here, are picnickers,—and for their benefit, the Ohio His- 
torical and Archaeological Society has erected a frame shelter- 
house among the mounds, “For use; not abuse!’. This very 
forest seems hedged in with primitive walls, follewing the line 
of ravines and separating it from pasture-lands beyond. 

One wonders the purpose of all these earth-works. None 
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is better fitted to speak on this subject than he who explored 
them best, — Prof. Moorehead, of Saranac Lake. 

“Ft. Ancient”, he says, “is considered to have been erected 
for purely defensive purposes and not as having been used for 
residence for any great length of time. Its connection with the 
Scioto Valley earth-works is to be doubted, and it seems to occupy 
a rather isolated position. I have always therefore thought that 
the village-folk of ancient Madisonville, and those of other sites 
along the Little Miami, used the fort as a common rendezvous. 
Possibly they came from as far as Aurora, Indiana. Alexanders- 
ville, Foster’s, Milford, southern Brown county, and the mouth 
of the Great Miami, at all of which places there were earth- 
works. The fort is believed to have been erected by the Short- 
head or southern people.” 

Who were these people? Whence did they come? Whither 
have they gone? It is the interesting riddle of Ohio. 

Centuries, — aeons, — ago, we know, the ice-lake occupied 
what is now this fertile vale. Still, no gravel pits or other glacial 
evidence has been produced on the other side of the Miami, 
and it is strange, indeed, that the glaciers should have stopped 
just here. The lime-stone all about is exceptionally rich in fossil 
crinoids and trilobites. 

How long after the ice melted, and the rivers flowed was 
it before the Red Man put in his appearance? Came he from 
the north-ward, as so many think; having crossed over Behring 
Strait, — out of Asia; where mounds such as that one near 
Peebles are found? Or, was he of indigenous or even southern 
origin ? 

There are those who hold man to have originated in North 
America. Simple is this theory, — that he crossed to Asia, and 
then Africa and Europe.. Much simpler than that from Asia 
he should have gone both east and west, and still left no record 
of his passage. 

At any rate, — this earlyman was a worker. Possibly that 
is why he settled in Ohio, a State noted for industry. Let some 
of the early registrars tell of these labors at Ft. Ancient. 

It took two skilled surveyors and a gang of laborers, six 
weeks to complete surveys made here for the State. What did 
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they find, — or rather not fini? There was a moat, — extending 
south-west from the two mounds to the left of the fort walls, — 
which remains of pottery and bones make it probable, was lined 
with wig-wams, from which refuse was thrown into the moat. 
Then there are bastions,—some with a breadth of base of 
seventy feet and a height of just ninety, and there are but 
tresses of lime stone, the boulders in these of fifteen or sixteen 
pounds weight. Three parallel walls within the fort, we are 
told, have a length of over 2,700 feet, and there is a three- 
walled platform close beside, that measures 85 by 110 by 150 
feet. 

Think of the labor involved in making such a bastion, even 
today. And these artisans had nothing but their hands, and the 
primitive tools found in the mounds. 

One admires them the more one inspects it. Five and three 
quarter miles of terraces, ten and 17-52 miles of earth-works in 
all. — Could they be set in line! All built to last through ages,— 
built to survive, as none of our structures of the present will! 
A single protective gate-way here is constructed of forty pound 
rocks, and affords a three-mile perspective. 

The finds inside the fort are scarcely less interesting. Graves, 
there, were lined with lime-stone and set at a distance of about 
two feet and a half from the surface. Skeletons had an average 
length of five feet six,— and these were seldom buried alone. 
Implements of pottery and flint accompanied the bodies very 
largely. There were mica-disks and fish-scales, pottery and 
celts, and while there were some flint knives, the nature of the 
tools was such as to lead archaeologists to believe that but little 
cereal food was consumed, and that these mound-builders were 
practically cannibals. The bones of seventeen different animals 
have been discovered so far. Some of these lie so near the 
surface as to seem to indicate burials, after a sudden and. de- 
cisive battle. 

Then for perhaps five feet, there are no remains. After 
that, the ruins of a second, more ancient village are evident. 

Every visitor to Ft. Ancient has his theory. Some find 
in the outline of the fort a tracing of the American continent. 
Others, founding their theories on Esdrac, put this people down 
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as the tribe expelled from Assyria. Still others would have them 
to be maroons from the ships of King Solomon, when on the 
three year cruises. And still others would make of them Japan- 
ese sent by adverse currents to this land. As to their-fate, some 
would believe them simply the ancestors of our Indians. Whether 
this be so or not, — who knows? Only the mounds, — and they 
keep the secrets locked within their leafy bosoms, 




















PIPE’S CLIFF. 


A. J. BAUGHMAN, MANSFIELD. 


Pipe’s Cliff is the highest point of a ledge of fragmentary 
rocks that for a mile or more skirt Pleasant Run Valley on the 
north, nine miles southeast of Mansfield, Richland county, Ohic. 
The cliff is named for Captain Pipe, a chief of the Monsey 
branch of the Delaware In- 
dian tribe. Captain Pipe’s 
home was at Jeromeville, on 
the Jerome Fork of the Mo- 
hican from 1795 to 1812— 
the period between the sign- 
ing of the treaty of Green- 
ville and the war of 1812. 
He was last seen in these 
parts at the great feast at 
Greentown, in 1811. The 
meaning of that feast was 
not explained to the white 
settlers, but is now under- 
stood to have portended the 
war of 1812, which soon 
followed. 

The way Pipe’s Cliff got its name was as follows: Round 
Head, an Indian warrior, married Onalaska, a sister of Captain 
Pipe. He, with his wife and child, were fleeing in 1781, from the 
Coshocton to the Sandusky country, and had encamped upon the 
high ledge of rocks, the highest of which is known in history as 
Pipe’s Cliff. In pursuit of this party of Indians was a squad of 
troops belonging to Colonel Broadhead’s expedition against 
the Indian villages of the forks of the Muskingum, known in 
history as the “Coshocton campaign.” The Indians seeing the 
troops coming up the valley fired upon them, and the troops 
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returned volley for volley, and although they could not see the 
party in ambush on account of the thick foliage, they fired at 
the place from which the smoke issued. Tradition says that 
Onalaska, with her pappoose in her arms, received a ball in her 
breast and fell dead at the foot of the cliff. It is said that 
Captain Pipe made frequent visits to this cliff where his sister 
had met such a tragic death — hence the name Pipe’s Cliff. 

Pipe’s Cliff has an elevation of over a hundred feet above 
the valley, of which it commands a fine view. Around the base 
and along the sides of this ledge of rocks are caves and caverns, 
whose depths and length have never been explored, 








THE CINCINNATI MUNICIPAL ELECTION OF 1828. 


MARY BAKER FURNESS, CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati began its existence as a city under its first charter, 
March 1, 1819. By an act of the General Assembly passed 
January 26, 1827, a new charter was granted, which superseded 
the old one, and did away with all the legislation which had 
been enacted under it. According to this second charter, the 
city boundaries began with the “Ohio River, at the east corner 
of partial section No. 12, running west with the township line 
of Cincinnati to Mill Creek, then down Mill Creek with its 
meanders to the Ohio River, then eastwardly up said river with 
the southern boundary of the State of Ohio, to the place of be- 
ginning.” The city area was coterminous with that of the town 
ship of Cincinnati. The northern boundary, as nearly as I can 
determine, was the line of Liberty Street extended to the Ohio . 
on the east. The chief municipal officers under the second 
charter were, the mayor, elected biennially, and three trustees 
from each ward, who formed the council. The city was divided 
into four wards by two lines crossing at right angles, Third 
Street running east and west, Main Street running north and 
south. The First Ward was in the northeast, the Second in the 
northwest, the Third in the southeast and the Fourth in the 
southwest. March 2, 1827, by virtue of powers vested in them 
by the charter the council divided the Second Ward by an east 
and west line from Main Street along Sixth to the corporation 
line. That portion north of Sixth and west of Main was the 
Fifth Ward. On March 21, 1827, the boundaries of the Third 
and First Ward were changed, by an east and west line, which 
“began on Main at the intersection of Third, and ran eastward- 
ly along the center of Third to Ludlow, thence eastwardly along 
the center of Symmes to High, and along the center of High 
to a point on the street bearing north 16° from the center of the 
cupola of David Kilgour’s house near the reservoir, and by the 
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same line north 19 east° east to the north boundary of the city.” 
The First Ward received the part lying south of Symmes Street 
and of the range of hills east of Deer Creek Bridge. Symmes 
and High Streets are now both parts of Third Street east of 
Broadway. With Mr. Greve we wonder what would have hap- 
pened if any accident had befallen Mr. Kilgour’s cupola.* 

The mayor, Isaac G. Burnet, had been elected in 1827, so the 
municipal election of 1828 concerned itself with the three 
trustees fromr each ward, and with three township trustees. 
These latter were elected at the same time as the city officers, 
but separately from them, though their jurisdiction was over 
practically the same territory. March 26, Mayor Burnet pub- 
lished the first proclamation for the election in the Cincinnati 
Gazette, and in the National Republican, rival newspapers. 


“PROCLAMATION. 


“Notice is hereby given that an election will be held on Monday, 
the 7th day of April next, in each of the wards in this city, for trustees 
to represent each ward in the City Council for the ensuing year, to-wit: 
in the first ward, at the mayor’s office on Third street; in the second 
ward, at the brick house, corner of Walnut and Fifth streets; in fhe 
third ward, at Hazen Swazey’s house on Sycamore street; in the fourth 
ward, at the office of Richard Mulford, esq., on Water street; and in 
the fifth ward, at the house of Edward Dodson on the corner of Walnut 
and Sixth streets. Given under my hand at the City of Cincinnati this 
22nd day of March, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight. 

“Isaac G. Burnet, Mayor.” 


This notice was repeated at intervals during the weeks 
which elapsed before the election.? The list of polling places is 
interesting. Aside from the mayor’s office, and that of Mr. 
Mulford they seem to have been private dwelling houses, which 
would indicate that the northern and eastern portions of the city 
were largely residential. Unfortunately there is no directory for 
1828. That for 1825, and the one for 1829, do not mention 
l{azen Swazey at all. Mr. Mulford in 1825 is listed as con- 
stable and collector, in 1829 as magistrate. Edward Dodson is 
described as “grocer and hay weigher” in 1825, and his only ad- 
dress is the corner of Walnut and Sixth, so we may infer that 
his home and his business were on the same premises. In the 
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directory of 1829 no business at all is given for him. Whether 
the voting was carried on in his shop, or in his house we have 
no means of knowing, nor what sort of people lived in the brick 
house on the corner of Walnut and Fifth Streets. Even so, 
voting should have been a very respectable business in the days 
when it was done at Hazen Swazey’s house, or Edward Dod- 
son’s grocery, instead of in a barber shop. 


Before 1828 there had been no regular party lists of can- 
didates nominated for state or county or city offices. But late 
in 1827, the Jackson and Anti-Jackson feeling, which had filled 
the newspapers constantly from the time of Jackson’s defeat by 
John Quincy Adams in 1824, took visible shape in Ohio in the 
call to two conventions, which were held in Columbus Dec. 
28, 1827, and Jan. 9g, 1828. The purpose of the first one was 
to form an electoral ticket for the coming presidential election, 
Oct. 31, 1828, which should support John Quincy Adams.* The 
second was designed to perform the same office for Andrew 
Jackson.* The conyention idea found immediate favor, as it al- 
ways has done in American political life, and when the time for 
the state elections for governor and representatives, together 
with the other state and county offices drew near Hamilton 
County held a nominating convention of the friends of the Ad- 
ministration, in August, a thing which the Jackson men had al- 
ready done a month before.® This election was not held till 
October, however, and meanwhile, the same plan in embryo, 
had been tried out in the April election for trustees. Hereto- 
fore, candidates had been presented in somewhat straggling 
fashion. The name of some popular or worthy citizen was sug- 
gested in a communication to the papers by a friend or by a 
number of citizens, as a fit candidate for the suffrages of his 
peers. Sometimes a line or two announced his candidacy im- 
personally, sometimes he announced it himself. There does not 
seem to have been any especially concerted action of the con- 
vention type, certainly there was little or no party line drawn. 
A study of the files of the old papers makes this point evident 
with regard to local elections. At this time, however, with. party 
feeling already running high, the Jackson men forestalled their 
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opponents by a tentative city convention. On the 26th of Feb- 
ruary they held meetings in every ward in the city, to consider 
the subject of the approaching election, and they named a ward 
_ ticket for each one. The notice in the Republican reads as fol- 


lows: 
“REPUBLICAN JACKSON MEETING. 


“The friends of Jackson and Republicans will hold an adjourned 
meeting at Rial’s Tavern, sign of the Cross Keys, near the Western 
Market, on next Thursday evening, Feb. 28. An address will be de- 
livered by a friend to the cause. 

“By order 
“CHas. KRAMER, Sec’y.: JONATHAN Pancrast, Ch’man. 


“The Jacksonians of the first ward will meet on This Evening at 
the Council Chamber; of the second, at Talbott’s school rooms; of the 
third, at Kautz’s Tavern; of the fourth, at Gilbreath’s Tavern; of the 
fifth, at Hulse’s Tavern, to appoint delegates to a convention to nominate 
candidates for the ensuing Spring and Summer elections. 

, “Feb. 26.” 


There is no report of this convention, however, and the 
ticket was not made public at the time. The real facts in this 
case were not found out till March 6, when Charles Hammond, 
editor of the Gazette, and implacable foe of all Jacksonians, an- 
nounced his discovery of them in that issue of the Gazette, and 
declaring that the gauntlet had been thrown down, challenged 
the enemy to publish the list, “that it might not be said here- 
after, that the election was not made a test of the strength of 
the two parties.” Later, the editor of the Advertizer admitted 
the truth of Mr. Hammond’s statement, but declined to give the 
names of the candidates. He accused the Administration party 
of beginning the controversy, alleging that a party circular of 
John C. Wright’s, which had been of little real importance, had 
opened the way.” 

The official ticket, by the way, never was printed in the 
Gazette until the report of the election when both tickets were 
given in full, with the returns.* The Republican gave an un- 
official list, March 21, and repeated it in its advertising columns 
several times afterward until the day of the election. The com- 
plete Administration list was given a week earlier, on April 2. 
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Some of the names are interesting today. Bellamy Storer, for 
instance, was an Administration candidate from the Third Ward, 
(south of Third and east of Main). Nathan Guilford repre- 
sented the Second Ward, (north of Third, and west of Main). 
Benjamin Hopkins was township trustee, and Dennis Kelley 
stood on the Jackson ticket for the Fifth Ward in the extreme 
northwest corner of the city, the newest of them all. The names 
of the constables were not on the tickets, for their election was 
not made a party matter. The names of two of the candidates 
for that office are presented after the old fashion. 


“We are personally acquainted with Mr. Joseph White, who lives 
on Walnut street opposite the college, and are desirous that he should 
be brought out as a candidate for the office of Constable for the town- 
ship of Cincinnati at the approaching election for township offices. We 
consider him as capable, honest, perseveringly industrious, and in every 
respect qualified to discharge the duties required of a constable, and 
believe he will perform them if elected, and we recommend him to the 
consideration of the electors. 

“Many Voters.” 


“Cin., March 12, 1828. 
“We are authorized to state that Samuel W. Forsha is a candidate 
for constable at the ensuing election.’” 


This same notice appears in the Republican of March 8. I 
am sorry to have to state that neither one of these gentlemen was 
elected. 


After the concerted action of the Jackson party had come to 
light, the friends of the Administratién in each ward, held meet- 
ings in various places, at which their tickets were nominated. 
The Fourth Ward was something of a storm center apparently, 
like our historic Eighth, and the party managers had led off 
there with a notice for an Administration meeting to be held 
at the tavern of Thomas J. Matthews, Saturday evening, Feb. 2. 
It is dated Jan. 31, and published Feb. 1 and 2, but there is no 
report of the result.‘ As the purpose of the meeting is not 
stated, we cannot be sure whether it concerned the city, or the 
state, or the presidential elections. The Second Ward followed 
on March 10, and their ticket was duly reported in the Gazette 
for March 12. The First Ward held its meeting at the Council 
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Chamber the 14th, reported on the 18th. The Fifth Ward is 
reported March 22. The Third Ward met, on public notice, at 
the Weolen Factory Deer Creek Bridge, April 4. There is 
no description given of these meetings, nothing but the bare 
announcement of the results. The candidates are all “unanimous- 
ly agreed upon.” The First Ward meeting is reported as a 
“Numerous Meeting of Citizens,” and the Third, as a “Meet- 
ing of General Electors.’ But there was no general notice pub- 
lished for their call, and each ward seems to have had its in- 
dividual assembly. Except that the candidates themselves were 
nominated by the whole body of electors in person,—not simply 
delegates who should nominate them, these meetings resemble 
the modern primary elections. They were not held at any one 
fixed time, but at irregular intervals for a period of every three 
weeks. In this respect, the Jackson forces had the work sys- 
tematized to a greater degree, for their meetings were all held on 
the one evening, at the call of a single chairman, showing a 
much better sense of party organization. 

The Gazette made the statement that some of the Jackson 
men nominated, declined to serve upon that ticket. There is no 
evidence of it, however. One of the men nominated for trustee 
in Mill Creek Township, James C. Ludlow, did address a com- 
munication to the Gazette, in which he said, First, that he was 
not willing to aid in a party election. Second, that he was not 
willing to serve at all. Third, that he was not willing to support 
Jackson, and therefore, he was not a candidate.’** There may 
have been some other Jacksonians as courageous in Cincinnati, 
but they did not make themselves known in the public prints. 

With the tickets formed, and the election only two weeks 
off, the campaign had to be carried on with some rapidity. Each 
ward held Administration meetings up to April 4, three days 
before the election. These meetings were, in a sense, a part of 
the long series which had begun in January after the Columbus 
convention and which lasted until after the presidential elec- 
tion in October. The first notice of one was given January 21'* 
and others appeared at intervals throughout the entire year. 
The First Ward meetings were held at the City Council Chamber 
on Third Street, as were also three of the Third Ward. The 
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Second met at Talbert’s (Talbott’s) School Rooms on Fifth 
Street between Vine and Race. The Fourth convened at Thomas 
J. Matthews’s Tavern, or Green Tree Hotel, on Fourth Street. 
The Fifth met at the Cross Keys Tavern on Sixth Street. All 
these were strictly Administration meetings. Tworother groups, 
“The Young Men Friendly to the Administration,” and the 
“Friends of the Administration” met, the one at the College 
Chapel, or the Council Chamber, the other at the Council 
Chamber. Their notices were usually headed “Measures not 
Men.” The hours of meeting varied from “6:30” on March 22, 
in the Third Ward, to “7:30.” Occasionally it was “early candle- 
light,” that delightfully indeterminate hour, but usually it was at 
“7 o'clock,” a very convenient time for the men who got home 
to tea at six, and were ready to settle themselves for the even- 
ing by seven. 

On the part of the Jacksonians, the same sense of order 
and system which had characterized their first move, was evident 
in their second. March 25, this notice appeared in the Repub- 
lican: 

“MEASURES AND MEN. 


“At an adjourned méeting of the friends of General Jackson, ‘it 
was recommended by resolution that the Jacksonians of this city be 
requested to meet in thcir respective wards once in each week until the 
ensuing election. In the 2nd ward, on Monday evening, at David Sar- 
geant’s; 4th ward, on Tuesday evening, at John Sherlock’s; 5th ward, 
on Wednesday evening, at Keals’ (sic) Tavern, sign of Cross Keys; Ist 
ward, on Thursday evening, at the Council Chamber; 3rd ward, on 
Friday evening, at Marine Hotel. A general meeting will be held on 
Saturday evening, 29th inst, at Council Chamber. Punciual attendance 
is requested. 

“By order 
“JONATHAN Pancrast, Ch’mn. 
“Cuas. Kramer, Sec’y. 
“Cin., March 21st, 1828.” 


There is no denying the advantage of regularity in time and 
place of holding meetings. The fixed schedule of the Jacksonians 
was more business like than the Administration plan of. calling 
each meeting by special public notice, at irregular intervals. It 
is interesting to notice that the Administration meetings were 
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all held in public places. The Jackson men also chose the same 
kind of rooms, except in the Second and Fourth Wards. Ac- 
cording to the directory of 1825, David Sargeant was a brick 
maker, and John Sherlock a distiller. Neither man is found ir 
the directory of 1829. 

There are no detailed accounts of what was done at any 
of these meetings. The one issue was the all-absorbing political 
topic of the time, “Is a candidate a Jackson or an Anti-Jack- 
son man?’ Local issues are never even touched on by eithe 
newspaper. The personal fitness of the candidates is never 
hinted at. The columns of the Gazette are full of invective 
against Jackson and his supporters, and indications of the Ad 
ministration and its friends, together with the most virulent abuse. 
of the editors of the rival papers. The Republican devotes 
column after column to the misdemeanors of Clay and Adams, 
and finds no language vile enough to characterize Mr. Ham- 
mond of the Gazette. Every question which might in any way 
pertain to the welfare or the advantage of the city is utterly 
ignored. It is only a stray illusion here and there, or an adver 
tisement of a ward meeting which gives any clew whatever, te. 
the fact that a municipal election is close at hand. The Second 
Ward does announce that its meetings (Administration) March 
3 and 10, are for such measures as may be necessary for the 
approaching city and township elections." 

At the second one, March 10, a list of trustees was nomi- 
nated. Ten days later the Second Ward again advertised a 
meeting to make arrangements for the spring election.1* But 
there is no report of the proceedings. Ten days or so before the 
election the Fifth Ward at a “well attended” meeting ap- 
pointed a Vigilance Committee at the polls, consisting of twenty- 
five men.'® But the Jacksonians of the First Ward in a meet- 
ing on March 27, also appointed a Vigilance Committee of 
twenty-five members. This report with the list of names, dated 
March 29, is published in the Republican of April 1. Aside from 
these few facts, there is little to be gathered concerning the 
proceedings of a political ward meeting of 1828. 

The truth of the matter is, that all other issues were com- 
pletely destroyed in the fierce heat of the presidential struggle. 
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The story of that four years’ battle is perfectly familiar to 
every student of history, yet it is difficult to realize how far- 
reaching was the bitterness, how wide-spread the influence, into 
what unexpected channels the political venom flowed. It was 
not the first time that party spirit had run high, but it seems 
to have been the first time that it entered into the field of a 
local election in this little city, which cast the largest vote 
in its history, 3500,'7 Oct. 31, 1828. It makes no difference 
which party began it, though its superior organization would 
seem to indicate that the Jacksonians had made their plans and 
perfected them before their opponents guessed what they were 
about. It is most important that in thus drawing the line in 
the election for councilmen, the party question entered for al! 
times into the local politics of the city. The fact that there is 
nothing said of local questions, that the emphasis is placed on 
those of the national campaign, which, by the way, is one of the 
most disgraceful in the matter of vile personalities in all our 
histo; y as a republic, shows of how little value these questions of 
local interests were considered, in comparison with that of elect» 
ing Jackson or Adams to the ’presidency. Occasionally there 
was a newspaper article, as, for instance, one contributed by 
“B” on fraudulent voting, calling attention to’ the fact that 
many men were accustomed to cast the ballot who were not en- 
titled to vote.** We have seen history repeat itself in a later 
day. Such articles, however, are rare. Communications were 
more apt to be scandalous in tone, as when a rumor is reported 
that the Jackson Committee has appropriated the unexpended 
balance of $100 in the treasury of the old Tammany Society of 
Cincinnati.1® Such pleasant little remarks as these neither harm 
the subject of them nor benefit the author, as a general rule. Mr. 
Hammond of the Gazette had a brutally keen wit himself, and his 
weapon was the more dangerous because he had no scruples in 
using it. He had a deadly skill in comment, and one of his de- 
lights was to quote his adversary in full, and then flay him with 
a few’ words, or if the occasion warranted, in a column editorial. 
In one paper he quotes certain phrases from the Republican: 
“Subsidized Persons, Foul Calumnies, Base Forgeries, Infamous 
Handbill, Flagitious Villainy, Daring Falsehood, and so on,” 
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and remarks at the end of the long list, “How comfortable a 
gentleman must feel when applying such terms to those with 
whom he partakes every day of the various enjoyments of social 
intercourse.””° In giving an account of the Jackson Day banquet 
in Columbia Township, he repeats one of the toasts, “The Con- 
stitution of the United States—perfectly secure with Jackson at 
the Helm, and a life guard composed of such men as Branch, 
Eaton, Randolph, Benton, and MacDuffie.” Each one of this 
life guard receives in time his little tribute in Mr. Hammond’s 
customary style. “Branch,” he says, “made the famous speech 
against Clay; Eaton is the enemy of the tariff; Randolph at- 
tempted to pull down every administration formed; Benton was 
distinguished for his violent quarrel with Jackson; MacDuffie 
was distinguished principally for lutestring and cologne water. 
All were opposed to the American System, and would 
prove an excellent and appropriate lifeguard for the Hero.’’** 
His pet expression for his editorial friend on the Jackson side 
is “The Old Gentleman of the Advertiser.’ He scarcely ever 
speaks of him or to him in any other than a slurring and sneer- 
ing way. Outside the editorial office, they were said to be very 
good friends. Beside him, the editor of the Republican cuts a 
sorry figure, for he was no match for Mr. Hammond in nimble- 
ness of wit. His only weapon was the bludgeon of personal 
abuse, a very poor one indeed, with which to oppose the cutting 
blows of his adversary, who with an equally scurrilous tongue, 
possessed, in addition, a surpassingly brilliant mind. 


Perhaps the most popular method of conducting a political 
campaign in the earlier days was by means of handbills. They 
figure largely in all elections from the very first ones mentioned, 
and even into the last quarter of the nineteenth century. In 
using this method of keeping their candidates and principles con- 
stantly before the electoral eye, neither party proved itself sloth- 
ful nor stupid. The Jacksonians issued one bulletin exhorting 
their fellows to union, activity and subordination. “Vote the 
Jackson ticket, the whole Jackson ticket, and nothing but the 
Jackson ticket.” Which the Gazette, somewhat unreasonably, 


9° 


took exception to, the day after the election.*? They also took 
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the precaution to distribute handbills, the morning of the elec- 
tion, to this effect: 


“ATTENTION, ELECTORS. 


“The Poll for Township officers opens at 6 o'clock a. m. and closes 
at 6 o'clock p. m. 

“The Poll for City officers opens at 9 o’clock a. m. and closes at 
4 o’clock p. m. 

“Remember the test announced by C. Hammond and Co., and lose 
not your vote by inattention to the hours of election.” 


Which Mr. Hammond also took very ill, and denounced 
as a vile Jacksonian Advertizer trick.2* The gem of all the 
handbills, however, was the so-called “Coffin Handbill,”’—the 
“Infamous Handbill,” the Jacksonians always termed it. There 
is a remarkably full and definite description of it in the Gazette 
of March 28. The complete explanation of each of its various 
points was given at intervals all through the earlier, issues of the 
paper, with frantic denials in the Republican of every point as it 
was presented. 

Across the top there were six coffins, for the six militia 
men who had been shot by Jackson’s orders for desertion during 
the war of 1812. The name of each victim was on the coffins 
with a brief account of their sufferings and the accusation against 
them. Next below were seven coffins, for the seven regulars 
who had been shot at Nashville. They were killed one and even 
two at a time, because of the lack of soldiers to execute them. 
Next below there were four coffins for the Indians, decoyed by 
false signals during the Seminole War, and put to death by Jack- 
son without the form of a trial. Below them was one coffin for 
John Wood, a “friendless boy,” shot for alleged mutiny in Ten- 
nessee in 1814. Under all this is the meeting of Jackson 
and Samuel Jackson with the general stabbing Samuel as he 
falls after the duel, followed by Benton’s account of the af- 
fray at Nashville, 1815, between General Jackson and two or 
three of his followers, and the two Bentons. With the coarse 
printing and such wood cuts of the day, it is not to be wondered 
at, that the Jacksonians regarded these handbills with rabid hatred 
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and poured out the vials of their wrath upon the author. Un- 
fortunately he was not known, but he had certainly brought out 
some good campaign material,—very effective for the times, and 
disseminated east and west, north and south, regardless of sec- 
tion. It was scored by Jackson and his followers as the work 
of Clay,—a document issuing from the hand of Adams, Clay 
and Webster, and it was openly alleged that it came from presses 
controlled by Clay, if not owned by him.** Had the campaign 
been less vitriolic and unrestrained in its expressions of abuse, 
probably the coffin handbills might never have produced any ef- 
fect. Even as it was, they were only one instance among many 
of equally uncontrolled violence. 

When the election returns came in, it was found that four 
out of the five wards were carried for the Administration. The 
recalcitrant Fourth Ward had brought in the Jackson candidates. 
Consequently twelve out of the fifteen members of the council 
were Administration men. The Gazette claimed it as complete 
victory for the Administration. The majorities ran about equal, 
averaging 180 for the ticket. The majorities in the Fourth Ward 
were about the same as for their opponents. The three con- 
stables had been elected without opposition. The two old ones 
were Jacksonians, but had been generally supported by the Ad- 
ministration party, as tried and efficient officers. The votes, on 
the whole, were given because of confidence in local men, and 
personal attachment to them. There was some scratching done, 
probably in consequence of this. “There was not a single Jack- 
son man, indeed,” said the Gazette, “who voted his whole Ad- 
ministration ticket. In the First Ward, Jonathan Pancrast elec- 
tioneered all day for Mr. Hopkins, an Administration man, 
but associated with him, two Jackson candidates.” These were 
for township trustees. Administration men, on the other hand, 
voted for Benjamin Mason for township trustee, but added 
two Administration candidates. This is the only action of the 
kind, reported from any of the five wards.*° Evidently these 
gentlemen were not very particular as to the secrecy of their 
ballot, if there was a secret ballot at the time, of which fact 
we are uncertain, but which was most probably not the case. 

“The test in regard to Council and Township Trustees,” 
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said Mr. Hammond, “was fully made. It was announced in 
newspapers friendly to the interests, and reiterated in handbills 
and public meetings.”*? “Operations commenced in ‘the winter, 
meeting after meeting was held. Leading men perambulated the 
city, stirring up their forces, and proclaiming the ‘test.’’’* “In 
spite of all their work, the electoral vote is safe for Adams,””® he 
confidently asserts after the returns are al] in. Yet there was 
hardly breathing time before the summons came to the next 
fray, the state and congressional elections, whose results proved 
that Mr. Hammond was better as a political warrior, than as a 
political prophet. 

“The real facts are,” said the Republican editor, making the 
usual accusation of grossest misrepresentation and falsehood, 
“that a majority of both parties was in favor of making this 
election a test of the strength of Jackson and Adams in this 
city; * * * a small minority of both was against it. Meet- 
ings were held by both, with a view to produce unanimity, but it 
was not effective with the Jackson supporters. They did not 
attend the polls, and many who did voted for the Administration 
ticket either in whole or in part.”’ He considers that the leaders 
of the “Aristocracy’ were unusually active, and had obtained 
control of the city government for the current year. “The manner 
in which they have misrepresented the cause, and their false- 
hood, will rouse the friends and supporters of General Jackson 
who are the real Democrats of the city to more spirited and 
united exertions.”®° Which statement goes to show that even in 
the bitterness and chagrin of defeat, he was cool enough to see 
what would be the result of the earlier check, upon the greater 
struggle six months later. 

The special significance of the municipal election of 1828 
lies in the fact that it marks the change from the old loose 
method of nominating candidates for city offices to the close con- 
vention plan; that it introduces national party politics into city 
affairs ; and that for the first time, business methods of organiza- 
tion appear in municipal politics. These are all permanent con- 
tributions to our system of American city elections. As a part 
of the national struggle of 1828 the superior organization of 
the Jacksonians, aided by the sting of sure defeat in the city 
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election, did in truth rouse them to greater efforts in the autumn. 
Whereas in city politics they were still guided by a sense of 
fitness and of recognition of the intrinsic worth of their fellow- 
citizens, when it became a question of national politics, they 
voted with their party, bringing in Jackson by a majority of 150 
in the city alone.* 
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OBERLIN’S PART IN THE SLAVERY CONFLICT. 


WILBUR GREELEY BURROUGHS, A. M., OBERLIN, OHIO. 


Little did the Rev. John J. Shipherd, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church at Elyria, Ohio, realize that in the founding of 
Oberlin he was to change the destiny of a nation. He originated 
the plan in 1832. In November of the same year with his asso- 
ciate Philo P. Stewart, formerly a missionary to the Cherokees 
in Mississippi and at this time living with Shipherd at Elyria, he 
selected the site for Oberlin. (11); (26). 

At this time the question of slavery was not a practical issue 
before the people of the North. The anti-slavery element was 
not incorporated into the original constitution of Oberlin. In- 
deed, the “Oberlin Covenant,” a document expressing the design 
of the school and the settlement, has no allusion whatever to 
slavery. There was a deep seated feeling: against it** but the 
American Colonization Society was supposed to present the only 
practicable means of operating to rid the land of the evil. The 
early inhabitants little dreamed that the discussion of slavery 
would be the first topic to disturb the quiet of their wilderness. 

It was due in great measure to the geographical location of 
Oberlin that she was able to play such an important part in the 
events which were to follow. Ohio was an influential State in the 
Union. She formed the connecting link between the East and 
the West. On the South she bordered on Slave Territory,—the 
States of Kentucky and Virginia. Ohio’s sympathies were largely 
with the South; in fact her counties bordering on the Ohio River 
and for fifty miles northward were principally peopled from the 
Slave States. The interior counties of the State were occupied 
mainly by a population which took slight interest in public ques- 
tions. It was therefore to the Western Reserve, covering twelve 
counties in the northeast part of the State, that the destiny of 
Ohio was committed. Here the Republican party was all power- 
ful. Of influential factors on the Reserve, “no single, definite, 

(269) 
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intellectual, and moral force could compare with Oberlin.” (28) ; 
(312). The long southern boundary of Ohio offered the escaping 
slave a good chance to cross into free territory, so that the people 
of Ohio were afforded an exceptional opportunity in aiding great 
numbers of fugitives to freedom. The cruelties of the system 
were seen at first hand, and thus imbued many against it more 
deeply than any account of slavery could ever have done. 


I. THE ABOLITIONIZING OF OBERLIN. 


Oberlin did not lack for Abolitionists, however, even from 
the first year of its establishment. During the first year there 
were three or four young men who advocated immediate emanci- 
pation on the soil, in opposition to the colonization scheme of 
the American Colonization Society. This question was some- 
times discussed in the Oberlin Lyceum which embraced those 
students and colonists who chose to join. The older and more 
influential men always upheld the colonization plan, with the one 
exception of Mr. Shipherd who was a moderate Abolitionist 
even at that early date. 

Meanwhile the college was increasing. One hundred stud- 
ents, men and women, had already entered the institution, a large 
proportion coming from Eastern States. A Freshman Class of 
four members had been organized, the first Commencement held. 
At these exercises not a speech was made on the subject of slav- 
ery, nor the slightest reference to it heard. Thus Oberlin com- 
pleted its second year without taking any prominent part in the 
question of slavery. But she was not to remain in the back- 
ground much longer; the issue was to be thrust upon her, and 
once presented, she was to take up the gauntlet, and spring into 
the center of the conflict. 


LANE SEMINARY, 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio, at Walnut Hills, was situated the 
theological school of Lane Seminary. It numbered somewhat 
over one hundred students, some of whom were in the theological 
department, the remainder being connected with a literary depart- 
ment, in preparation for theology under the charge of Prof. 
Morgan. The theological professors were Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
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Prof. Stowe, and a gentleman whose name has passed into 
oblivion. The students were men of unusual ability and energy. 
Many had come from Oneida Institute, N. Y.; working their 
way down the Allegheny and Ohio Rivers on flat-boats, thus 
earning money for their college expenses. Among these Oneida 
men was Theodore D. Weld, later to become an influence in the 
cause of anti-slavery. Other students at Lane were sons of 
slave-holders, such as J. A. Thome and W. T. Allen, whose 
worldly prosperity was linked with the continuance of slavery. 
These men knew full well the significance of the question into 
which they soon were to plunge. As early as 1833, Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison and his “Liberator” were agitating the people. The 
students at Lane felt the excitement of this topic. For eighteen 
successive evenings, they held debates in their Chapel. Though 
at first there was diversity of opinion, yet at the completion of 
these meetings the sentiment was nearly unanimous in favor of 
Abolition. The young men, together with ladies of the city, 
gathered the negroes of Cincinnati into Sunday Schools and Day 
Schools, by this means doing much good. The trustees, fearful 
less this should damage the school, passed a law (without con- 
sultation with the faculty, except one member, the others being 
on their summer vacation), forbidding any discussion of slavery 
topics, either in private or public. Prof. Morgan was dismissed 
without any reason being given though it was well known that 
his anti-slave opinions had caused him to lose his position. The 
students protested against this rule prohibiting them free speech. 
Four-fifths of the student body then left the institution of their 
own accord. James Ludlow, a wealthy gentleman, gave them 
use of a building near the city where they continued their studies 
for five months. 

In November, 1834, Mr. Shipherd, by order of the trustees 
of Oberlin started on a journey to the East for the purpose of 
securing money, a President, and a Professor of Mathematics 
for the Institution. He planned to travel by the National Road 
from Columbus, but guided by an inward force, he went instead 
to Cincinnati. He met Rev. Asa Mahan, pastor of the Sixth 
Street Presbyterian Church, and upon several people recommend- 
ing Mr. Mahan as fitted to be the head of a college, the matter 
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was presented to him. Mahan was ready to accept the appoint- 
ment. He had been a trustee of Lane Seminary, had protested 
against the action that had been taken, and when the law had 
passed in spite of his opposition, he had resigned. Between 
Mahan and Shipherd the plan was formed of taking the seceding 
Lane students to Oberlin, and with them as a nucleus, adding a 
theological seminary to Oberlin. The work of securing funds 
for this addition to Oberlin was at once started. Arthur Tappan, 
a rich New Yorker, with several others, promised the endowment 
of eight professorships, and a loan sufficient to build a theological 
hall. The Rev. John Morgan was secured as one of the seminary 
faculty. Now arose a startlingly formidable obstacle. Tappan 
and his friends, Finney (pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Congregational Church of New York, who had been asked to 
the chair of theology, but had declined unless some solid financial 
basis for the institution was assured), Mahan, Morgan, and the 
Lane students, all refused to have a thing to do with the project 
for which they all were so eager, unless negroes were admitted 
into all departments of Oberlin on equal terms with the whites. 
This aroused intense excitement at Oberlin. The general senti- 
ment was against admitting blacks. It was thought that if they 
were let into the college, the place would be overrun with them 
and that the consequences would be terrible. Young ladies of 
refinement declared that if negroes were admitted, they them- 
selves would return to their homes, if they had to “wade Lake 
Erie,” to do it. 

Due to the excitement prevailing in Oberlin, the trustees of 
the college held their meeting to deliberate on this subject in the 
Temperance House in Elyria, January 1, 1835. The principal 
colonists of Oberlin and several students sent a petition to the 
Board of Trustees asking that they meet in Oberlin. The peti- 
tion read as follows: 


To the Honorable Board of Trustees of the Oberlin Collegiate 
Institute assembled at Elyria: 


Whereas there has been, and is now, among the colonists and 
students of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute a great excitement 
in their minds in consequence of a resolution of Brother J. J. 
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Shipherd, to be laid before the Board, respecting the admission 
of people of color into the Institution, and also. of the Board’s 
meeting at Elyria; now, your petitioners, feeling a deep interest 
in the Oberlin Collegiate Institute, and feeling that every measure 
possible should be taken to quell the alarm that there shall not 
be a root of bitterness springing up to cause a division of interest 
and feeling (for a house divided against itself cannot stand) ; 
therefore, your petitioners respectfully request that your honora- 
ble body will meet at Oberlin, that your deliberations may be 
heard and known on the great and important question in con- 
templation. We feel for our black brethren—we feel to want 
your counsels and instructions; we want to know what is duty, 
and, God assisting us, we will lay aside every prejudice, and do 
as we shall be led to believe that God would have us to do. 
(23: 57-) 

The trustees did not know what to do, so they ended by 
doing practically nothing. Their record reads as follows: 

Whereas, information has been received from Rev. J. J. 
Shipherd, expressing a wish that students may be received into 
this Institution irrespective of color; therefore, resolved, that 
this Board do not feel prepared, till they have more definite in- 
formation on the subject, to give a pledge respecting the course 
they will pursue in regard to the education of the people of 
color, wishing that this Institution should be on the same ground, 
in respect to the admission of students with other similar insti- 
tutions of the land. 

At this same meeting Pres. Mahan and Prof. Morgan were 
appointed to the positions Mr. Shipherd had wished them to fill. 

Mr. Shipherd sent urgent appeals to the trustees and colon- 
ists for them to change their opinions and come over to the 
Abolitionists’ side. By his request, another meeting of the trus- 
tees was held at Oberlin, Feb. 9, at the home of Mr. Shipherd. 
This house was situated on the north side of the College Square. 
The outcome of the conference was looked forward to with in- 
tense interest. 

The trustees met in the morning. The debate that followed 
was long and heated. The outcome was uncertain. Mrs. Ship- 
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herd gathered some of the ladies of the neighborhood and spent 
he time in prayer that the decision of the trustees would be in 
favor of the negro. At last the question was put to vote. The 
Board was exactly divided. The decision rested with Rev. John 
Keep of Ohio City (west side of Cleveland), who was President 
of the Board, and as presiding officer cast the deciding vote in 
case of a tie. He voted. It was in favor of admitting colored 
students. The die once cast Oberlin has never taken action con- 
cerning this matter from that day to this. Though the effect of 
the resolution which was drawn up was decisive, the wording 
was somewhat ambiguous. It ran as follows: 

Whereas, there does exist in our country an excitement in 
respect to our colored population, and fears are entertained that 
on the one hand they will be left unprovided for as to the means 
of a proper education, and on the other that they will in un- 
suitable numbers be introduced into our schools, and thus in 
effect forced into the society of the whites, and the state of 
public sentiment is such as to require from the Board some 
definite expression on the subject; therefore, resolved, that the 
education of the people of color is a matter of great interest, 
and should be encouraged and sustained in this institution. 

At this time there was but one colored man resident in the 
county. But as a result of this resolution a tremendous influx 
of negroes was expected. So when at length a single colored 
man was seen approaching the town, a little boy, son of one 
of the trustees, ran to the house, calling, “They’re coming, 
father, — they’re coming.” 

At this last mentioned meeting of the trustees, Rev. Chas. 
G. Finney of New York City, was appointed Professor of The- 
ology. Due to the anti-slavery attitude of the college. Messrs. 
Mahan, Finney, and Morgan accepted their appointments. Prof. 
Morgan was given the chair of New Testament Literature and 
Exegesis, instead of that of Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy, as first proposed. 

Arthur Tappan now pledged $10,000.00 to erect a building 
for the use principally of the Theological Department, and also 
promised to secure a loan of $10,000.00 more, for other neces- 
sary buildings and other improvements. Together with several 
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other gentlemen, the Tappans started the “Oberlin Professorship 
Association”, engaging to pay quarterly the interest on $80,000.00 
to cover the salaries of eight professors, at $600.00 each. It 
was intended to finally pay the principal, and thus permanently 
endow the institution. 

The coming of the Lane students in May, 1835, acted as a 
stimulus to Oberlin. Also about this time the Collegiate depart- 
ment was increased by students from Western Reserve College, 
where there had been trouble similar to that at Lane. This har- 
boring by Oberlin of students from other colleges, as well as 
Oberlin’s anti-slavery principles, drew upon her the hatred of - 
many people. 

Not all of the most prominent students of Lane came to 
Oberlin. Theodore D. Weld and Henry B. Stanton were among 
these. They devoted all their time to public anti-slavery work. 
A few weeks before the close of the Fall term, Weld came to 
Oberlin and gave a series of twenty lectures on slavery. These 
lectures dealt with the nature of slavery and its relations and 
bearings, personal, social, political, and moral. He was a won- 
derful speaker,-and the house was crowded every evening of 
the three full weeks. Oberlin was converted to Abolitionism. 
(23: 67, 75); (30); (28:32). 

Some people in the United States thought that the Church 
was protecting slavery and that the Church must be battered 
down in order to reach the system of slavery. These people 
wished to treat the Christian Church as a failure, and they urged 
all Church members to leave their Churches and have nothing 
to do with them. But though the Church was slow in adopting 
the view that slavery was a sin, the people of Oberlin would not 
denounce it.** However, in 1835, the (28: 193) Oberlin Church 
did pass the following resolution: “That as slavery is a sin, no 
person shall be invited to preach or minister to this church, or 
any brother be invited to commune, who is a slave holder.” 


OBERLIN’S RELATION TO SLAVERY ; 1835-1850. 


Near the close of 1838, the Oberlin Evangelist was started. 
It prospered and soon attained a circulation of 5,000 copies. 
The Evangelist was a semi-monthly of 8 quarto pages. With 
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the exception of the office editor who received compensation 
for his work, the labor of the contributors was entirely free; 
whatever profits there might be were given to further the edu- 
cational work at Oberlin, chiefly in aiding men to prepare for 
the ministry. The principal writers for this paper were Finney, 
Cowles, Mahan, Morgan, and Thome. Mr. Finney was a regu- 
lar contributor, almost every number containing a sermon by 
him, as well as other material. The Evangelist continued for 
24 years, until, during the Civil War, it failed for want of sup- 
port. It was largely of a religious nature, though it dealt also 
with current matters of secular importance. The paper was one 
of great influence. (23: 93, 94). 

In 1845, the Oberlin Quarterly Review was established. 
Mahan and Wm. Cochran, and later Finney, were the editors. 
Its aim was a more thorough discussion of religious topics, and 
of other subjects of (23: 94) public interest. It was never well 
supported, and lasted only four years. 

In 1839 the college was more than $30,000.00 in debt. Bank- 
ruptcy stared it in the face. In the United States there was 
no one to come to their aid. Therefore, two trustees, Father 
Keep and William Dawes, went to England to endeavor to secure 
funds to meet the indebtedness. They were armed with letters 
of recommendation from prominent anti-slavery men in the 
United States, such as Gerrit Smith, Garrison, Whittier, and 
others. Their work was carried on chiefly among the Society 
of Friends, on account of this sect’s common sympathy with 
Oberlin on the slavery question, and the education of women. 
Other anti-slavery people also gave them money and aid. Though 
it was more difficult to raise funds due to the remoteness of 
the object, still they obtained above expenses $30,000.00 in money 
sufficient “to meet the most pressing liabilities of the institution, 
a large accession of books to the library, with good provisions 
for philosophical and chemical apparatus”. The gifts received 
ranged from 100 Ibs. the largest, down to a few shillings. The 
Common Council of the City of London held funds in trust for 
charitable purposes. The Oberlin men went before that august 
body and presented their cause. They did this with such effect 
that they came within a vote or two of securing an appropria- 
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tion. Mr. Hamilton Hill of London with his family returned 
with Messrs. Keep and Dawes, to become the secretary and 
treasurer of the college. He held this position for 25 years. 
The two Oberlin trustees were gone about 18 months, returning 
near the close of 1840. They had accomplished their mission; 
the college was relieved from its imminent danger. (23: 208- 
210); (10); (19). 

Oberlin had several societies in its early days which are 
not in existence at the present time. 

In the Oberlin Evangelist, January 8, 1850, we read of the 
formation of “The Oberlin Peace League”. It held meetings 
once a month. Jennings was elected chairman on a board for 
business; D. M. Ide, Sec.; Pease, Treasurer. The object of 
the society was to abolish the custom of international war, and 
to promote universal peace among the nations of the earth. 

On September 14, 1851, a meeting was held in the chapel 
to organize a Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Society. The meeting 
was cpened with prayer. A committee of three were appointed 
to draft a brief constitution and to nominate officers for the re- 
organization of the society. J. M. Langston addressed the as- 
sembly on the condition of education among the colored people 
of the state. By unanimous vote, Mr. Langston was appointed 
to visit the schools among the colored people, to establish others 
where needed, and to report on the general conditions among 
the negroes. The constitution of this society, Art. II, reads: 
“The object of this society shall be the social and moral eleva- 
tion of the colored man.” Art. V, states that, “Any person who 
is practically opposed to slavery, may become a member of this 
society by annexing his name to the constitution.” On September 
18, 1852, S. N. Hendall was elected President, and Orin W. 
White, Vice President." 

The ladies of Oberlin also had an anti-slavery society, an 
address before which by Prof. J. H. Fairchild is recorded in the 
Oberlin Evangelist, July 16, 1856. The work done by the Fe- 
male Anti-Slavery Society is well set forth in the Oberlin Evan- 
gelist, August 15, 1855. It states that the society began in De- 
cember, 1835. That the object of the ladies was “to diffuse 
light and knowledge on the subject of slavery, to express our 
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sympathy for our oppressed brethren and sisters, to. elevate the 
free people of color and emancipate them from the oppression 
of public sentiment, and equal laws. For years the society held 
meetings quarterly with appropriate exercises.” Funds were 
collected and used to pay lecturers and teachers, besides relieving 
the wants of needy colored people both bond and free. 


THE LORAIN COUNTY ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


The sentiment of the people of Oberlin regarding anti- 
slavery is graphically shown in the following quotation from 
the Oberlin Evangelist, September 11, 1839: “On Commence- 
ment evening, the Lorain County Anti-Slavery Society met by 
adjournment at Oberlin. The meeting was large, probably more 
than 1,000 people were in attendance. Mr. C. C. Burleigh, of 
Pennsylvania, addressed the Society for an hour and a half in 
his usual impressive manner, on the practical duties of Aboli- 
tionists. After the address the following resolutions were passed, 
first by the society, and then by the entire congregation, no one 
voting in the negative in either case. We hope no abolitionists 
will forget the principle of these resolutions in the excitement 
of the political campaign just now commenced. Let them abide 
firm and the disgraceful ‘black laws’, of Ohio will be repealed 
at the coming session of the Legislature. Resolved, That we 
will not vote for any man for President or Vice President of 
the United States, or for Congress, who is not in favor of the 
immediate abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia and 
in the United States Territories, and of the abolition of the in- 
ternal slave trade, and who is not opposed to the admission of 
new slave states into the Union. Resolved, That we will not 
support any man for the Legislature of the State of Ohio who 
is not in favor of the repeal of all laws of said State which are 
founded on a distinction of color.” 

“The exercises of the day were closed by singing the Pas- 
sage of the Red Sea.” 

Another society in Oberlin was the Oberlin Lyceum, already 
mentioned. It was the first literary society in Oberlin. Its 
members embraced both students and colonists. (23: 42). 

When the Lane students arrived in Oberlin, May, 1835, 
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they were followed by James Bradley of Cincinnati. Upon 
arriving at Oberlin he entered the Institution, being the first. 
colored student admitted. (23: 74). 

The Adult Colored School in Oberlin: This school was: 
founded in about 1842, being designed chiefly for colored per- 
sons of adult age who had been debarred in earlier life by slavery 
or prejudice, from obtaining an education. The public schools: 
of Oberlin were opened to colored students, but the mode of 
instruction for children and that for adults was so different 
that it was deemed advisable to have them separate. The Oberlin 
Evangelist, July 17, 1844, states that the success of the school 
is very encouraging. The scholars were often heads of families, 
but notwithstanding their age, they were greatly interested in 
their studies. Many of the more advanced members were fitted 
to enter Oberlin College; while the younger or less proficient 
ones were instructed so as to be able to pursue higher courses 
of study. To place the work on a permanent basis, a Committee 
of Trust was formed for seeking financial aid. Its members: 
were: J. A. Thome, Amasa Walker, J. W. Mason, Thomas: 
Brown, and Hamilton Hill. The negroes did what they could. 
to pay their teachers, but they could not help much as they, them- 
selves, were poor. 

In those early days, like an island in the sea, the colony of 
Oberlin was isolated from sympathy in its work for the negro. 
The neighboring towns were pro-slavery. They were ever ready’ 
to assist the slave-hunter, and to injure Oberlin in any way pos- 
sible. Often meetings were held and measures discussed for 
putting Oberlin out of existence. Anonymous communications. 
were sent threatening to burn the town, and for years an armed. 
patrol had to be kept to guard the place. Students were egged, 
stoned, and sometimes seriously hurt, simply because they came 
from this hated community. One man, an evangelist noted for’ 
his noble Christian character, while on a journey had the legs: 
of his horse cut to the bone for the sole reason that the animal 
belonged to an inhabitant of Oberlin.” - 

Due to this reputation of Oberlin as a stronghold of Aboli- 
tionism, Wm. Lloyd Garrison and Frederick Douglas, both noted 
Abolitionists, came to persuade the people that. the anti-slavery 
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doctrine involved a withdrawal from all political action; that 
the Constitution of the United States was pro-slavery and cor- 
rupt, and that all who voted under it shared in its wickedness; 
that only those were doing their duty who abandoned all po- 
litical organizations and refused to take any part in the affairs 
of the government. A debate on this subject was held. Presi- 
dent Mahan led the discussion on the Oberlin side which was 
contrary to the views upheld by Garrison and Douglas. In this 
Mr. Mahan was aided by Prof. T. B. Hudson, and others. The 
outcome of it all was that the Oberlin people continued to vote, 
and the two Abolitionists went on their way. Douglas soon after 
changed his opinion and voted with the other Abolitionists, the 
same as the Oberlin men. 

After this Stephen Foster and his wife, Abbey Kelly Foster, 
cane to Oberlin on a somewhat like errand. They tried to show 
that it was compromising one’s anti-slavery position, and sharing 
in the guilt of slavery to maintain any correspondence or friend- 
ship with churches whose members believed in slavery. They 
said that the continuous chain of fellowship united the Oberlin 
church with the slave-holding churches at the South, and bound 
all together in one “covenant of Hell”. This man and his wife 
wished to divide the churches and alienate Christian people from 
each other. There was a public debate in which the Fosters 
were opposed by President Mahan, as leader of the Oberlin side, 
in the College Chapel for the evenings of one entire week. The 
result was that the church arrangements remained as before. 

Other prominent speakers at Oberlin were Senators Chase 
and Hale. Both these gentlemen spoke in the First Church the 
evening of October 1, 1852, on the Anniversary of the West 
India Emancipation of Slaves. The time was chiefly occupied 
by Mr. Hale, whose subject was, “Are you, the people of this 
Nation, fulfilling the pledge on which is conditioned the in- 
heritance of your liberties?” He faced a crowded house. 

Later, in 1860, Cassius M. Clay, of Kentucky, and Hon. H. 
G. Blake unexpectedly passed through Oberlin August 3d. A 
hasty notice filled the First Church with an eager audience. Clay 
spoke for three-quarters of an hour; Blake the remaining quar- 
ter.‘ 
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Oberlin was accused of being all talk and theory ; and though 
as an Institution she did not favor direct rescuing of slaves 
from their masters on slave territory, still there were men within 
her portals who believed that God called them to do this very 
thing. And they obeyed their conscience, though by so doing 
they broke the laws of the Government, were imprisoned, beaten, 
starved. Some did this before entering Oberlin, others after 
being matriculated in the Institution. Still others suffered simply 
for their convictions. : 

Rev. Amos Dresser, Oberlin Seminary, 1839, though having 
no intention to assist the slaves, yet suffered merely for his 
belief. On July 1, 1835, he left Cincinnati, Ohio, for a trip 
into the Slave States in order to raise money so that he could 
complete his education. He had for sale a book called the 
“Cottage Bible’. In packing his books he used pamphlets and 
papers to prevent the books from rubbing. These papers were 
old religious newspapers, anti-slavery publications, temperance 
almanacs, etc. 

He arrived at Nashville July 18. On the way down most 
of his publications regarding anti-slavery had been distributed 
at Danville, Kentucky, where there was an anti-slavery society. 
With the aid of a man, he carried his books into the Nashville 
Inn; but in so doing forgot the few remaining papers used as 
wrappers. The buggy in which he journeyed needing repair, 
was sent to a man to be mended. This man discovered the 
abolitionist papers. He spread the news, and the excitement 
grew more and more intense; for the people feared that Dresser 
was giving the negroes printed matter in hopes of stirring up 
an insurrection, the horrors of which would be indescribable. 
Mr. Dresser was arrested and brought to trial before the Com- 
mittee of Vigilance. The trial lasted from between 4 and 5 
o’clock P. M. till about 10 P. M. Further evidence brought 
against-him were some letters, found in his trunk, from friends 
mentioning slavery; and this together with the fact that he had 
been a member of Lane Seminary, as well as of the Anti-Slavery 
Society formed there, convinced the Committee that he was 
guilty. Although absolutely innocent, he was taken out doors, 
the crowd forming a ring in the center of which Dresser was 
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placed. There, in the wavering light of the torches with a mul- 
titude of hostile faces peering at him from every side, this 
Oberlin man received 20 lashes on his bare back, given with a 
heavy, cow-hide whip. He was then taken to his lodgings. Next 
morning, due to the excitement still prevailing he left the city 

? e 





in disguise. Unable to bring anything -along in his flight, he 
abandoned $300.00 worth of unsold books, and was obliged to 
sell his horse and buggy at a $200.00 loss. Neither did he ever 
again hear of his trunk or any of his personal property. Glad -f- 
to escape with his life, his sole possessions, only those clothes 
he wore, Dresser made his way toward the North.** 

George Thompson, at one time a student in Oberlin, during 
July, 1841, with two men, Alanson Work and James E. Burr, 
made an attempt to take slaves from Missouri across the river 
and start them on the road toward freetlom. Thompson waited 
in the row-boat while his comrades went ashore to get the 
negroes. They were gone some time. At last Thompson heard 
men approaching. The next he knew, he was covered by the 
i rifles of several Missourians. The slaves whom they had come 
i to aid had turned traitor, informed their masters of the plot to 
rescue them, and the capture of the three Abolitionists was the 
result. After a trial before a magistrate, which proceeding was 
a farce, they were cast into prison to await the sitting of the 
‘court, two and one-half months distant. Here they were chained 
to the walls of their cell like dangerous wild beasts. At last 
their final trial took place. The outcome was that they were 
sentenced to 12 years in the penitentiary. While imprisoned in 
the penitentiary, Thompson and his fellow sufferers did much 
i; good to their companion prisoners by preaching to them and also 
' helping them to become better men. Work and Burr were re- 
leased before their term was completed, and left Thompson be- 
hind them in prison. Shortly after, he also was pardoned, after 
being in confinement 4 years, 11 months and 12 days. During this 
period he was treated with comparative respect; he was never 
beaten, though one of his comrades received a flogging for not 
conforming to a certain prison regulation which his conscience 
forbade him to do on the Sabbath. (34); (4i). 

And now we come to a man whose career reads like some 
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romance of fiction; this man is Calvin Fairbank. He came from 
Hume, N. Y., and was enrolled in the Oberlin Preparatory De- 
partment from 1844 to 1845." 

Mr. Fairbank writes that “coming within the influence of 
active anti-slavery men at Oberlin, Ohio, I was led to examine 
the subject in the light of law and justice, and soon found the 
United States Constitution anti-slavery, and the institution ex- 
isting in violation of law.” Thus God, through the instrumen- 
tality of Oberlin, used this young man for untold good. As early 
as 1837, he made his first rescue, carrying a black man on a 
raft from the Virginia to the northern side of the Ohio River. 
Having once dedicated himself to the work of aiding escaping 
slaves, he plunged with all his strength into the struggle. He 
says in summing up his achieveménts, “forty-seven slaves I 
guided toward the North Star, in violation of the State codes 
of Virginia and Kentucky. I piloted them through the forests, 
mostly by night,— girls, fair and (33: 10) white, dressed as 
ladies; men and boys, as gentlemen or servants — men in wo- 
men’s clothes, and women in men’s clothes ; boys dressed as girls 
and girls as boys; on foot or on horseback, in buggies, carriages. 
common wagons, in and under loads of hay, straw, old furniture, 
boxes, and bags; crossed the Jordan of the Slave, swimming, 
or wading chin deep, or in boats or skiffs, on rafts, and often 
on a pine log. And I never suffered one to be recaptured. None 
of them, so far as I have learned, have ever come to poverty or 
to disgrace.” This work was carried on principally in the vi- 
cinity of the Ohio River, across which stream Fairbank made 


it his duty to convey the fugitives. Among the many adven- 


tures of his eventful career, with the exception of his long im- 
prisonment, he ranks the following incident as the most extraor- 
dinary. One day during May, 1843, while walking in the 
court-yard of the prison at Lexington, Kentucky, his attention 
was called to an upper window by someone rapping gently on 
the glass. Glancing up he saw a girl at the window. Her face 
was white. She beckoned to him and he went to her cell. Being 
allowed to speak to her, he learned that her father was a white 
planter; she, herself, one-sixty-fourth colored; that her father’s 
legal wife becoming jealous of her beauty and many accom- 
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plishments (for this 18-year-old girl had educated herself, and 
Fairbank states that he never saw a more beautiful, genteel 
and talented lady), had conspired to sell the girl to the far 
South; her father being hard pressed for money, would be 
unable to save her; and that unless Mr. Fairbank, whom she 
knew by sight, was able to rescue her, her future would be 
horrible in the extreme. Promising to do what he could, Calvin 
Fairbank left her, and made all haste to Cincinnati, for he had 
only a few days in which to prepare before the girl was put 
on the auction block. Once in the city he visited a number of 
influential abolitionists, among them the Hon. S. P. Chase, and 
raised $2,275.00 in cash. With this, and a paper authorizing 
him to draw $25,000.00 in case of dire need, he returned to 
the scene of action. He was met by the girl’s father who gave 
him $100.00, saying it was all the money he could raise, but 
to use it in saving his daughter, if such a thing were possible. 
At last the critical moment arrived. On a platform elevated 
above the throng of 2,000 spectators, with the noon-day sun 
pouring down its pitiless rays upon her, a white girl, in all 
but name, was put up for public sale. At first the bidding was 
fast and furious, for the girl was very beautiful; but as the 
figures rose higher and higher, one after another dropped out, 
until only a half-breed French slave-trader, hired by her father’s 
wife to get the girl and take her South, and Calvin Fairbank re- 
mained. Twice the brutal auctioneer handled the girl roughly 
in an endeavor to spur the buyers on, handled her so roughly 
that a murmur of disgust and rage swept through that southern 
crowd. The Frenchman wavered and with an oath turned to 
his rival. “How high are you going, sir?” he said. “Just one 
higher than you”, Fairbank replied. The trader cursing, walked 
away. The girl was sold at a cost of $1,485.00. She was taken 
to Cincinnati where as soon as possible freedom papers were 
made out and given her. (33: 26-34). 

But it was not possible for Fairbank to aid so many fugi- 
tives and go unharmed. He was caught, tried and convicted 
February 18, 1845, of helping slaves to escape. The sentence 
was for 15 years in the Frankfort, Kentucky, penitentiary; his 
head was shaven, he was dressed in stripes and put to sawing 
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stone. On August 23, 1849, after an imprisonment of 4 years, 
10 months and 24 days, he was pardoned. During these years 
he preached and worked among the other prisoners, holding 
prayer-meetings and Sunday-schools. On the whole he was 
treated well. His father came to Kentucky to petition for his 
son’s release. While there he was taken with the cholera and 
died. Calvin Fairbank, on being freed, wished to take the body 
of his father North for burial. He went to Cincinnati, pre- 
paratory to going to Lexington for the body. The weather was 
too hot for its removal, however, and while waiting for the 
temperature to moderate, he was appealed to, to rescue a young 
mulatto woman. Ever ready to help the oppressed, he brought 
the woman across the Ohio River in a leaky skiff, and took her 
to a place of safety. He then returned to Jeffersonville, Indiana. 
Sunday, November 9, 1851, he was attacked and kidnapped into 
Kentucky by A. L. Shotwell, owner of the girl, and Marshals 
Ronald and Hamlet, of Kentucky. He was lodged in jail; his 
name was not yet known. When brought to trial before a pro- 
slavery jury, he was sentenced to 15 years at hard labor for 
aiding the colored woman to escape. The entire proceedings 
were illegal, added to which was the fact that this court had 
no right to try the case as it came under the jurisdiction of 
the District Court of the United States for the District of In- 
diana. Fairbank was again taken to the penitentiary at Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. The jailor was this time harsh in the extreme. 
He sent Fairbank to the hackling-house, keeping him there four 
weeks. Here the hemp was dressed. The room was filled with 
poison dust, so full that on a still day it was impossible to 
make out a person from a block of wood even in a window or 
door. He saw six men out of twenty-four in one week taken 
from this place, only to die inside another week from the effects 
of the dust. Another man took charge of the prison. Under 
this brute, whose name was Ward, conditions were worse yet. 
He increased the amount of work required, making it so great 
that it was impossible to accomplish it. Fairbank, who was 
put at weaving, could not do all that was set him; therefore 
he was beaten each day cruelly. He was a very noted prisoner, 
so noted that on February 14, 1858. he addressed an assem- 
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bly of the elite of Kentucky. In the audience were Gov. 
Morehead, of Kentucky, State officers, both Houses of the 
Legislature, and many other distinguished personages, in- 
cluding a number of ladies. Mr. Fairbank spoke on the text, 
“Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to any 
people.” In his address, he prophesied the coming of a Civil 
War. This statement caused quite a sensation. When the war 
did come the penitentiary was now in the hands of the Federal, 
now in those of the Confederate forces. Sometimes in the 


latter case Rebel soldiers sought to kill him. At one time he 


had to defend himself with an axe. Most of his imprisonment 
he suffered cruelties such that it is scarcely believable that a 
man could endure and live. He says, “During the eight years 
from March 1, 1854, to March 1, 1862, I received 35,105 stripes 
from a leather strap 15 inches to 18 inches long, one and one- 
half inches wide, and one-quarter to three-eighths inches thick. 
It was of half tanned leather, and frequently well soaked so 
that it might burn the flesh more intensely. These floggings 
were not with a rawhide or cow-hide, but with a strap of leather 
attached to a handle of convenient size and length to inflict as 
much pain as possible with as little real damage as possible 
to the working capacity.” The number of beatings he received 
were 1,003. The number of blows administered at each flog- 
ging ranged from 5, 10, 20, 50, 60, to 108. He says that every 
10 stripes were as bad as a living death. His ordinary weight 
was 180 pounds; he was reduced to 1174 pounds. Once he 
was struck over the eye with a piece of wood by a brutal over- 
seer, knocking him senseless and gashing his forehead above 
the eye. For many years after he had a feeling of vertigo 
due to this blow. During the last six years of his imprison- 
ment the noble girl to whom he was engaged, leaving her New 
England home and securing a position as a teacher in Oxford, 
Ohio, visited him whenever she was able. She not only en- 
couraged Fairbank during those awful days, but she petitioned 
the Governor of the State for his release. Finally Lieutenant- 
Governor Jacob came into power. He was friendly to Fair- 
bank, and at once wrote his pardon. His second imprisonment 
had lasted 12 years, 5 months and 6 days. This brought the 
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total period of his confinement to 17 years and 4 months. 
Shortly after his pardon he was married to the lady, Miss Man- 
dana Tileston, who had waited so long for his release. 

He died at Angelica, N. Y., October 12, 1898, and went to 
meet his wife who had passed on before him.** 

In 1836, Hiram Wilson, a Lane student on graduating, 
went to Upper Canada to commence work among the 20,000 
freedmen who had fled there for refuge. He found them very 
poor, and becoming vile and depraved. He devoted his life to 
teaching and Christianizing them. At the end of two years 
14 teachers from Oberlin were assisting him, at an actual*® 
cost of $1,000.00, but with only $600.00 received to carry on 
the task. In 1840, thirty-nine Oberlin people were teaching 
schools in Ohio; one-half of them being Oberlin women who re- 
ceived only their board in pay. As many more were in Canada. 
(28: 323). 

In 1846, a meeting of the “Friends of Bible Missions,” was 
held at Albany, N. Y., and the organization of the “American 
Missionary Association’’, took place. This society took the work 
of the then existing Western Indian Committee of N. Y., the 
Union Missionary Society of Hartford, and the Western Evan- 
gelical Society of Oberlin. Lewis Tappan was appointed Treas- 
urer, and the next year Prof. George Whipple, of. Oberlin Col- 
lege, became Corresponding Secretary of the new society. 

From the earliest moment that Oberlin became abolition- 
ized, her students commenced to spread the belief far and near. 
During the winter vacation following the addresses in Oberlin « 
by Mr. T. D. Weld (already referred to), twenty or more stu- 
dents went out as lecturers through Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
under the auspices of the American Anti-Slavery Society. Their 
receptions were varied. At some places they found friends; at 
others mobs.** 

Oberlin students, also, went to the South as teachers, partly 
through curiosity, partly through the chance of better salaries, 
for the scarcity of teachers in the South made a demand for 
their services. But those traveling in the South ran great danger 
of personal violence if it were once learned that they were 
from the hated Oberlin.* 
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In speaking of the wide scope of Oberlin’s influence, Gen. 
J. D. Cox, an Oberlin alumnus, in his address at the Oberlin 
Semi-centennial upon, “The Influence of Oberlin College on 
Public Affairs during the Half Century of its Life,” said, “I 
unhesitatingly assert that there is hardly a township west of 
the Alleghanies and north of the central line of Ohio, in which 
the influence of Oberlin men and Oberlin opinions cannot be 
specifically identified and traced. It was a propaganda of a 
school of thought and action having distinct characteristics, and 
as easily recognizable in its work as was that of Garrison and 
the American Anti-Slavery Society in their methods and work.” 
He also says: “Their uncompromising devotion to reforms of 
all sorts, so far as they thought them true reforms, was really 
based on this principle — fighting with might and main against 
ail wrong. Slavery only happened to be the demon wrong at 
that moment in the way.” ** 

The early inhabitants of Oberlin were Whigs. Then Ober- 
lin on becoming anti-slavery, took a rather active part in politics. 
Dr. N. S. Townsend, a trustee of the College, was in the Ohio 
State Legislature. He with two other men held the balance 
of power between the two parties. They sent Salmon P. Chase 
to the United States Senate. At the Presidential election in 1840, 
a Liberty candidate for President was voted for by the majority 
of the Oberlin people. A portion still hoped for anti-slavery 
from the Whig party. In 1844, almost the entire Oberlin vote 
was cast for the liberty party candidate, James G. Birney. In 
1848, a large majority voted for Van Buren, the Free Soil can- 
didate. After this the Oberlin vote was with the Republican 


party. (23: I109-IIT). 


OBERLIN’S RELATION TO SLAVERY, 1850-1861. 


Oberlin not only took part in politics by voting, but the 
Oberlin Evangelist for January 30, 1856, tells us that a petition 
was circulated in Oberlin regarding slavery. It was then sent 
to the Senate and House of Representatives at Washington. 
This paper urged the enactment of laws as necessary for se- 
curing the privileges of Habeas Corpus to any person in the 
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United States who was restrained from his liberty under pre- 
tense of his being property. 

In 1850, by act of the State Legislature, the name of the 
College* was changed from “Oberlin Collegiate Institute’, to 
“Oberlin College”. 

In 1842, the hatred for Oberlin grew so strong that the 
State Legislature once more thought of repealing Oberlin’s 
charter. Judge Harris, Representative from Lorain county, was. 
not only a fair-minded and honorable man, but he had also mar- 
ried an Oberlin lady. He sent to Oberlin for 20 or so catalogues 
to distribute among his fellow** Democrats that they might see 
what kind of a place it was that was threatened with the loss 
of its charter. They changed their viewpoint and the scheme 
was quietly dropped. Thus Oberlin escaped. A Democratic 
Legislature four times in all agitated the question of repealing 
the charter. The last attempt was in 1843, when the bill was 
indefinitely postponed by a vote of 36 to 29. (23: 368-370). 

The enactment of the Fugitive Slave Law of 18— ushered 
in a new era of slave-hunting on the part of the South in the 
North. This period extended through the Fifties. “The Fu- 
gitive Slave Enactment became the means of pushing the two 
laws, moral and statutory, to their sharpest point of contradic- 
tion.” The conscience of the time was aroused to strong oppo- 
sition to this law. The chief scene of the clash between these 
warring parties was in Ohio, due in a measure to its geographical 
position. The chief spot in the state where the slave-hunter 
and the men who believed in doing as their conscience directed, 
came in collision was in Oberlin. Here was located what was. 
known as the Higher Law, a belief that it was one’s duty to 
follow what one’s conscience dictated, irrespective of the law of 
the land. (36: 244-261). 

The Editor of the Canadian Independent says the Oberlin 
- Evangelist for January 30, 1856, declared that “Oberlin is per- 
haps the most important station along the whole line of the 
Underground Railway. It has rendered the most important ser- 
vices to Freedom. It is second only to Canada as an asylum for 
the hunted fugitive.” 
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The fugitives who reached Oberlin were conveyeJ to some 
lake port between Cleveland and Sandusky. There the captains 
of certain sailing vessels would let the negroes steal aboard, and 
when the slave once more stepped on land, he was in Canada. 
There were at all these ports people who sent word to Oberlin 
when a friendly boat came in. 

But in all the good work that Oberlin did, she never re- 
sisted the capture of her colored friends with force; no violence 
ever occurred. And she can say that no fugitive on once reach- 
ing her protection was ever carried back into bondage. A cer- 
tain law greatly helped the Oberlin people in preventing the re- 
capture of a fugitive. This law was that only one warrant at 
a time, to search one house at a time, could be issued in Elyria. 
So that by the time an officer was able to investigate the house 
in which the negro was hidden, the slave had been conveyed 
to some other part of the town, or was on his way towards 
Canada. 

On all sides of Oberlin were towns and country-people in 
opposition to her belief in the Higher Law. On Middle Ridge 
Road, 6 miles north of Oberlin, a guide post was erected by the 
authorities there. This post had on it the life size figure of a 
fugitive negro running with all his strength towards Oberlin. 

The sign on a tavern, 4 miles east of town, was decorated 
on the side facing Oberlin with the scene of a slave pursued 
by a tiger. 

As early as 1841 a negro and his wife were caught by the 
slave-hunters in a house in the forest one mile east of Oberlin. 
It was a Friday evening in the Spring. A public meeting was 
taking place at the College Chapel, when word of the seizure 
was brought. The meeting broke up at once; the people in a 
body pursued the slave-catchers, and though the Oberlin men 
were unarmed they, on overtaking the Southerners, induced them 
to go to Elyria. Their papers were found to be irregular; the 
negroes were placed in jail until the hunters could go and return 
from Kentucky with evidence. A warrant was served on the 
slave-hunters for assault and battery with deadly weapons, and 
threats towards the members of the house in which the slaves 
were found. The Kentuckians were bound over to appear in 
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court. Before the trial took place one of them had died; the 
other returned to the trial to find the slaves had broken jail and 
escaped ; that this escape was due to the fact that another prisoner 
in the jail, a basket-maker, had broken out, and that the negroes 
had followed him. The Kentuckian was released without trial. 
(23: 118). (28:38). 

Sometimes the ruse was accomplished of sending off a load 
of make-believe fugitives with a great show of carefulness ; while 
the real negroes would be quietly taken in another direction. 

Sheffield, an Oberlin student, rode on horseback in daylight 
to Huron with a negro man attired as a woman, with face chalked 
white and veiled. 

Another rescue was effected when the fugitive was in the 
sorest need ; a capture seemed inevitable. The slave-hunters were 
watching the house in which the negro was concealed, and to 
leave was impossible. Mr. Pease, the Oberlin artist, was sent 
for. He brought with him his paint and brushes. For an hour 
he worked on the visible portions of the man. When he ceased, 
there was no more before him a negro slave escaping from bond- 
age, but a white man to all appearances the same as other white 
men. In this disguise the negro left the house, entered a car- 
riage, and was driven safely away, all being accomplished in 
plain sight of the slave-hunters.™* 

A rescue was carried to a successful conclusion by trans- 
ferring the fugitives from the old-boarding hall where they were 
concealed to a load of hay in which they were covered. Then 
the next morning the load was hauled to the lake, and the slaves 
embarked for Canada. 

One Sabbath a beautiful octoroon sat in church beside an 
Oberlin lady, Mrs. Holtslander. The girl was tall and slender 
with black hair slightly waving over a broad white forehead, 
large pensive eyes, a small mouth, and Caucasian features. Her 
story was as follows: 

“That her mother was a house servant of her father and 
master, and that she had had the same educational advantages 
as were given to her white half-sisters. They had lived together 
in perfect harmony. There was an abundance for all. Her 
mother had been housekeeper for 20 years. Several other chil- 
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dren were born to her, and were equally well treated, but this 
one’s love for music and ability to learn had been even a value 
above the others. One evening she overheard a discussion in 
which it was said that ‘Minerva,’ calling her by name, would 
bring a very high price in the New Orleans market. She was 
now at an age to be appreciated, and no man but a man of 
wealth could afford to buy her. She would not be knocked 
down for less than $2,000.00, and that would release the mort- 
gage on the farm. ‘It must not be,’ cried the mistress. ‘She is 
too good a girl. I would rather take one-half and know where 
she is, and if she is well treated. Remember she is attached to 
us and it might cause her death. Do not think of it for the 
present, I beg of you.’ To this the master and father of the 
girl replied, ‘Think of it! I can think of nothing else. What 
are we to do? We shall be sold out at Sheriff’s sale if nothing 
is done. What have I had these people here for but to fit them 
for the slave market, do you suppose? That is what makes 
our expenses so great, and we can keep it up no longer. Do 
you think I am a fool?” 

Minerva did not stop to listen longer. She knew her fate 
was sealed. She was to be sold. A journey to see the world 
and finish her education, was to put her on the auction block to 
be the mistress of some brute. “No, never,” she soliloquized, 
“T will go to-night. I will tell no one, not my mother or sisters 
or brothers. Where shall I go? To the North. Follow the 
North Star. Which is it I wonder?” and she peered into the 
heavens and said, “even that I must not ask or they will suspect 
me. My clothes, where are they? Oh I am so dazed, but I 
will go. I will need rubbers, and my woolen underskirt and my 
black dress and my mother’s black shawl. I will try to find a 
little money, for that is a good friend.” 

Hastily she put a few things in a black silk reticule, and 
with a thick veil, ran down towards the boat landing, just as a 
boat anchored at the wharf. She hid away in a state-room 
until the boat whistled to leave, and after she heard the engine 
rotate regularly, she ventured out and asked for a berth and a 
passage to Cincinnati. She was closely veiled, and it was towards 
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midnight. She was given her ticket by the captain and no ques- 
tions asked. . 

When she awoke the sun was shining in her room, and 
the boat was passing farms and villages. She was very hungry, 
and had but a piece of corn cake in her pocket, which she ate 
and felt better. She watched the passengers as they passed her 
state-room. Now and then an old gentleman with gray hair and 
benevolent countenance stood on deck alone. “Would he be a 
good one to ask for the North Star, or for some place to go 
in Cincinnati?” thought Minerva. “I have no one else to ask, 
so God go with me and shape his thoughts toward me.” About 
noon she ventured to approach him, and said, “Do you, know 
anyone in Cincinnati?” He replied, “I should hope so for I have 
lived there for forty years.’ 

“Could you tell me where to go on the Underground Rail- 
way? I want to get to Canada. I wish I knew which was the 
North Star.” 

“Ah yes,” he replied, “I will write the name on a paper 
and my own. You can give it to the cab-driver and he will take 
you without any questions. You have asked the right person 
this time, but you had better rely on names given you, for all 
along the line are enemies and only a few friends. Out of this 
boat load I do not know of another. For there is money in 
betrayal, and few can resist money. I have helped many a one. 
Do not speak to me again. Go right out to the busses and give 
your destination and they will take you, for they too work for 
money.” 

“I have money,” said Minerva, “I brought a little with me.” 

“Pay the hackman two dollars; it is a good ways out of 
town. He will ask that and you pay it, and you will need no 
more.” 

She returned to her room and counted her money. She had 
more than enough. “I am hungry,” she said to herself. Just then 
some one tossed into her window a paper of crackers. It was 
enough, life so intense did not need more. It was the hour of 
nine, in the evening, when the boat anchored at Cincinnati. She 
watched for a hack-driver whom she thought kind and careless, 
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and he came, read her paper and said “All right,” put her in, shut 
the door, and was off before the others had come from the boat. 
When she alighted, two grave Quakers came to the door and said, 
“This is the right place; the driver is paid; no trunk of course. 
Come right in,” and she did; and in the stately home she felt 
safe from blood-hounds, whether in human or brute form. 

They heard her story, and said, “The papers are full of it. 
That boat was too well loaded to come fast, and the water is low, 
and thus you have escaped detection. We have a room in here, 
cheerful and bright.” They took down a painting, pushed the 
wall paper, and it swung back as a door. Within was a fire- 
place,.a cupboard to be filled with food, a closet, and sky-lights. 
It was evidently kept for just such occasions. After a light 
supper, she slept as sound as a young woman could who had 
been running for life, and reached a place of comparative safety. 
For three weeks she made this place her home. To and fro the 
detectives had gone, but there was no one to reveal it but the 
aged couple, and they said nothing, not even to their friends. 
With two more stops of a day each, Minerva had reached Ober- 
lin. At midnight the carriage had brought her from Wellington, 
the nearest railway station in 1859. After a week in Oberlin 
she had ventured to Church. She came for several Sundays, 
and then disappeared.” She had doubtless gone to Canada. 

This story has been told in full, to show more distinctly the 
kind of work which Oberlin did; the kind of folks whom she 
often helped to life and freedom. 

Numerous other stories could be told of escaping slaves 
who, but for the help received at Oberlin, would have been 
retaken and severely punished, in addition to being once more 
enslaved. But enough has already been related to give the reader 
a conception of the practical good that Oberlin did in those days 
before the War. 

Oberlin had a goodly number of resident colored folk. They 
lived mostly on one street, and had their own social set. They 
were allowed privileges, and were not treated with disdain. A 
few rose to distinction.° 

In 1854, Mr. Chambers, a wealthy planter of Salisbury, 
North Carolina, freed his slaves. Seventeen he sent to Oberlin 
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to settle. He gave each family money to start themselves on; 
to at least one-he gave $500.00 in gold. 

Mr. Patton, of Kentucky, liberated his slaves after his wife’s 
death; the negroes having come to him through his marriage. 
This act of kindness so angered his neighbors that he was thrown 
into prison for inciting a negro insurrection. The slaves he had 
sent to Oberlin. Once in his prison cell, he looked around him 
for some means of escape. He saw a bucket hanging from a 
hook on the wall. Seizing this hook he finally managed to wrench 
it free. When night came and the prison had been locked, he 
made his escape by opening the locks on the doors by means of 
his hook. He scaled the outer wall of the jail, and fled for the 
ferry. He was conveyed into Indiana where for a time he lay 
in hiding. Then he made his way to Oberlin. When it was 
safe he returned to Kentucky, but came back to Oberlin every 
few months to see how his former slaves were getting on.® 

One little slave boy of Kentucky thanks his Creator that there 
is such a place as Oberlin. The Sabbath School children took 
part in raising money to buy Henry’s freedom. He cost $210.00. 
All funds received over that amount were to be used for his 
education.*™ 

Some of the escaping blacks liked Oberlin so well that they 
made it their home, in spite of the danger of detection and cap- 
ture. So in one way and another the number of these colored 
folks increased ; they became part of our town. 

The enrollment of negroes in the college was not large. 
From 1840-1860, there were only 4% or 5% of this race in the 
Institution. Soon after the War the percent rose to 7% or 8%. 
The courses of study were never altered to suit these people. 
No white person was obliged to sit beside a negro in the class- 
room, or elsewhere. It is not known definitely how many colored 
students have attended Oberlin, as no separate list, or any dis- 
tinction regarding color, has ever been made. The only reliance 
that can be placed on the past is by taking the word of instruc- 
tors and others, who tell us what they can remember. (23: 
III-II2). 

That these negroes who studied here were not educated 
in vain is shown from the work which they did on.leaving Ober- 
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lin. A circular soliciting funds for the college, issued in 1860, 
states: “Instruction is invariably given equally to black and 
white persons. A large number of the 500 colored siudents 
already instructed there, are now engaged as teachers of their 
own race in the Western States and Canada.” The education 
imparted (at Oberlin), is of a high order, students in Classics, 
Mathematics, etc., obtain degrees irrespective of color.” It 
goes on to say that, “The College is not intended to be a school 
for the education of the colored race exclusively ; its great object 
in educating the colored and white races together, is to break 
down that cruel spirit of caste which unhappily prevails so exten- 
sively throughout the Northern States of America.” 

One colored student rose to National prominence. This 
was John M. Langston. He was born a slave in Virginia in 
1820; at the age of six years he gained his freedom. He studied 
at Oberlin during the first days of its colored members. After 
a noted career, in which he was United States Minister and 
consul-general at Haiti, during 1877-1885, he was elected to 
the 51st. United States Congress. He is now dead. (28: 421). 

Due to the friendly way in which the white students treated 
their negro classmates, reports became prevalent among those 
of the pro-slavery sentiment in Ohio, and elsewhere, that amal- 
gamation between the two races was practiced at Oberlin. An 
example of the strength of these accusations is seen in the fol- 
lowing instance: Mr. Shipherd had a black servant girl who 
was in poor health. At the advice of a physician, Mr. Shipherd 
had Henry Fairchild, a brother of President Fairchild, take the 
girl for a carriage ride. On this the county-paper published an 
extra giving a vivid account of their version of the affair. In 
the next Cleveland paper’s issue was an article headed, ‘Marriage 
Extraordinary,” with a story of the same character as the head- 
ing. This was copied in 40 other newspapers all over the United 
States. (25); (28). 

A dismissed student wrote a book entitled, “Oberlin Un- 
masked.” It contained a choice collection of venomous lies; lies 
of the filthiest order. It was believed by many, and aided in 
setting up a hatred of Oberlin on other grounds than those of 
anti-slavery. But Oberlin went calmly on her way, and in time 
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these false accusations were shown to be without support, and 
the good name of Oberlin flourished. 

The only time blows were struck in the peaceful town of 
Oberlin in regard to slavery was when a negro struck Deputy 
United States Marshal Daton. Slave-catchers while stopping in 
Oberlin took up their lodgings at Wack’s Hotel. This building 
was situated on the corner of South Main and Mechanic Streets. 
Wack, himself, was a strong Democrat and pro-slavery man. 
While these hunters were there, the anti-slavery people of the 
town kept a sharp watch on their movements. On even a hint 
that the Southerners were here, the streets would be patroled 
at night; sometimes from 15 to 25 men woild be on guard. 
They kept a watch on Marshal Daton for he was a Democrat 
and friend of the South. .Any visitor of his received attention. 
A mulatto, named Smith, so near white that one would not have 
known of his colored blood unless told of the fact, had escaped 
from bondage and taken up his abode in Oberlin. He obtained 
information that Marshal Daton was endeavoring to secure his 
recapture. One day while walking along the street near where 
now stands the Electric Car Waiting Room, Smith turned and 
spoke to Daton who happened to be behind him. An exchange 
of words ensued. Smith was carrying a heavy stick. Suddenly 
he struck the Marshal with this club. He continued to shower 
blows upon him till Daton turned and ran into the hotel where 
the present Park House is located. Smith was arrested. At 
the trial he produced letters from the South showing that Daton 
was in correspondence with slave-traders regarding the recapture 
of Smith. The Justice of the Peace let Smith go free, for said 
he, the mulatto had a right to protect himself. Smith continued 
to live in Oberlin for a time after the fight—the only fight that 
ever occurred in Oberlin over the slavery question.’* 

When Congress declared the Missouri Compromise void, 
Oberlin organized an emigrant-aid society, and sent forward 
several companies of emigrants from Oberlin and the surround- 
ing country to pre-empt Kansas as a Free State. These people 
went prepared for troublesome times, and they did their part 
in making the State of Kansas a Free State for the Union. 
Several Oberlin ministers were in the rough scenes of the border 
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warfare. (23:157). They were sometimes hunted over the 
prairie like wild beasts. 

The Oberlin Evangelist, June 4, 1856, states how a great 
mass meeting was held in the Chapel on the news reaching here 
that Lawrence, Kansas, was in ruins. “A hasty call on three 
hours’ notice was sent out for a public meeting; the Chapel was 
crowded to its utmost capacity; a series of resolutions were 
adopted, expressive of the sense of the meeting in regard to the 
recent outrages,”—the assault upon Senator Sumner on the floor 
of the United States Senate; and the destruction of Lawrence, 
Kansas. The meeting was addressed by Rev. J. C. White, of 
Cleveland, Prof. J. Monroe, H. E. Peck, and T. B. Hudson. 

The father of John Brown, of Harper’s Ferry, was a trustee 
of Oberlin College. John Brown’s younger brothers and a sister 
were students at Oberlin. John Brown, himself, surveyed lands 
belonging to the College in West Virginia. He was more or 
less associated with the Oberlin men in Kansas; but his raid at 
Harper’s Ferry came as a total surprise to the majority of the 
folks of Oberlin. (23:157). 

Shields Green, a colored man, once a student and citizen 
of Oberlin, was secured by Brown to aid in his undertak- 
ing. With Brown were two other Oberlin colored men, Leary 
and John Copeland. Leary was killed in the fight; John Cope- 
land died on the gallows a few days after his leader. Green 
could have escaped but remained faithful to the man who had 
led him to the scene of death. It happened this way: When 
Brown surrendered, Green and one companion were in the 
mountains on some errand. On returning to the Ferry, they 
found that to effect a rescue would be impossible. Green’s com- 
panion advised flight, and did himself escape; but Green replied 
that he preferred to “go down and die with the old man,” and 


he died. He was executed at Charlestown, Virginia, December 
2, 1859, the same day that John Copeland offered up his life in 
payment for his endeavor to help the people of his race to be 
freed from the bondage in which they siiffered.** 

Prof. Monroe made a journey to secure the remains of 
Copeland but was unsuccessful in his mission.”® 

In pro-slavery circles, Oberlin was suspected of complicity 
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in the Harper’s Ferry Raid. The “Pennsylvanian,” of Phila- 
delphia, Penn., gives a good example of the Democratic opinion 
of Oberlin. It said: “Oberlin is located in the very heart of 
what may be called ‘John Brown’s tract,’ where people are born 
abolitionists, and where abolitionism is taught as the ‘chief end 
of man,’ and often put in practice. * * * Oberlin is the nurs- 
ery of just such men as John Brown and his followers. With 
arithmetic is taught the computation of the number of slaves and 
their value per head; with geography, territorial lines, and those 
locations of slave territory supposed to be favorable to emanci- 
pation; with history, the chronicles of the peculiar institution; 
and with ethics, and philosophy, the ‘higher law,’ and resistance 
to Federal enactments. Here is where the younger Browns 
obtain their conscientiousness in ultraisms, taught from their 
cradle up, so that while they rob slave-holders of their property, 
or commit murder for the cause of freedom, they imagine that 
they are doing God service.” (23: 157-8). 

The sentiment of Oberlin upon the raid of John Brown was 
set forth in the Oberlin Evangelist. It read: “We object to 
such intervention, not because the slave power has any rights 
which mankind, white or black, are bound to respect, and not 
therefore because it is properly a moral wrong to deliver the 
oppressed from the grasp of the oppressor; but entirely for other 
reasons. We long to see slavery abolished by peaceful means, 
and as a demand of conscience, under the law of righteousness, 
which is the law of God. Sucha result would be at once glorious 
to Christianity, and blessed to both slave-holders and slaves. It 
is especially because an armed intervention frustrates this form 
of pacific, reformatory agency, that we disapprove and deplore 
it. Perhaps the day of hope in moral influence for the abolition 
of slavery is past already; we cannot tell. If so, it is a satisfac- 
tion to us to be conscious of not having unwisely precipitated 
its setting sun. If a mad infatuation has fallen upon Southern 
mind, and they will not hear the demands of justice, nor the 
admonitions of kindness, let the responsibility rest where it be- 
longs. We would not have it so. ‘We have not desired the 
woeful day, O Lord, thou knowest.’” (23 :158-159). 

In the Oberlin cemetery, near the southeast corner, stands 
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a monument of clouded marble, about 8 feet in height. On it 
is the inscription : 
S. GREEN, 
Died at Charlestown, Va., Dec. 2, 1859. 
i Acep 23 YEARs. 


J. A. COPELAND, ° . 
Died at Charlestown, Va., Dec. 2, 1859. 
Acep 25 YEARS. 
-L. S. LEARY, « F. 
Died at Harper’s Ferry, Va., Oct. 20, 1859. 
Acep 24 YEARs. 
These Colored Citizens of Oberlin, 
The heroic associates of the immortal 
JOHN BROWN, 
Gave Their Lives for the Slave. 
Et Nunc servitudo etiam mortua est, laus Deo. (28:439); (24). 





OBERLIN—WELLINGTON RESCUE CASE, 


From 1835 to 1860, Oberlin was an important station of the 
Underground Railroad; but in all this time only two overt at- 
tempts were made at Oberlin to recover fugitives. The first of 
these occurred in 1841; the outcome of which was that the 
slaves, a man and his wife, escaped from the Elyria jail through 
an opening made by another prisoner, and the slave-hunters, one 
of whom died, gave up the pursuit. (This incident has already 
been told in detail in this article). 

The second endeavor to retake a fugitive at Oberlin led 
to the following celebrated trial ; a trial National in its importance. 

A very ordinary event was the beginning of the whole affair ; 
—John Price, a slave, escaped from Kentucky. He came to 
Oberlin where he lived six months or more without attracting 
any special notice. 

Some time in January, 1856, a slave called John, a boy of 
about 18 years of age, escaped from the plantation of John G. 
Bacon. Bacon lived in the northern part of Mason County, 
Kentucky. 

Late in August, 1858, Mr. Anderson Jennings, a neighbor 
of John’s master, while pursuing some runaway slaves belonging 
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to his uncle’s estate, stopped a few days in Oberlin. While here 
he learned of John Price. The astute Mr. Jennings at once saw 
that here was a good chance to secure an able-bodied slave at 
practically no expense. He forgot, evidently, that he was in 
Oberlin. From Richard P. Mitchell, a former employee of Mr. 
Bacon’s, Jennings received a document purporting to be a duly 
drawn and certified power of attorney for capturing John. Jen- 
nings also went to Columbus, Ohio, and obtained a warrant for 
John from a man named Sterne Chittenden who certified him- 
self to be a United States Commissioner. Jacob K. Lowe, a 
deputy for the United States Marshal of the Southern District 
of Ohio, was intrusted with the execution of the warrant. Lowe 
secured the assistance of Samuel Davis, an acting deputy-sheriff 
of Franklin county, and these three men with R. P. Mitchell, 
set out for Oberlin where they arrived Friday evening. 

They took up their lodgings at an obscure inn where they 
would attract little attention; and the frequenters of this inn 
would favor their mission. They at once set about the work 
of capture. About 4 miles from town they found a man who 
would help them. This man had a son, a lad of about 13 years, 
who was to be the principal actor in the snaring of John. The 
scheme was arranged on Sunday. Monday morning the boy came 
into Oberlin with a horse and buggy. He found John and offered 
him large wages to go with him into the country to dig potatoes. 
It was now September the 13th, 1858. John accepted and rode 
off with the boy. They had proceeded but a mile or two out 
of town and were driving along at a leisurely gait, when a car- 
riage driven at a fast pace overtook them. In the carriage were 
three men. They stopped the buggy, pulled John out and with 
threats and a great pointing of weapons, compelled him to enter 
their carriage, which was then driven rapidly off along the 
diagonal road two miles east of Oberlin which leads to Welling- 
ton nine miles south. The three men were the gallant Kentuc- 
kian, Mitchell, and his two official assistants. The boy was 
paid $20.00 for his share in the cowardly proceedings. So far 
their plan had worked out to. a nicety; but from now on they 
were doomed to failure. Two men coming from Pittsfield met 
the carriage with its helpless victim. They reported the fact 
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in Oberlin. Some of the colored people had already been sus- 
picious of the three strangers, and now the news spread like 
wild-fire ; and without concerted action whites and blacks alike, 
started on a mad race toward Wellington. Every manner of 
conveyance was pressed into service. Probably 200 or 300 people 
went to Wellington that afternoon. Wellington also furnished 
its share of the crowd, so with those who fell in with the Oberlin 
folks along the way, the throng that surrounded the hotel of 
a Mr. Wadsworth, where the kidnappers held their prey, was 
of such numbers that it might well strike the slave-hunters with 
fear. They took John to a room in the garret to await the 
coming of the first train south. Though no gun was fired, quite 
a number appeared. The Kentuckian later claimed at least 500 
guns were in evidence; other people to whom the weapons would 
have brought no harm estimated the number as about fifty. It 
is not certain that any of the weapons were loaded. The crowd 
had no leader and did not act in unison; but thronged the hotel 
rooms, as well as completely surrounding it outside. Some of 
them wished to let the man-hunters proceed with their captive; 
but the great majority insisted on a rescue. Different persons, 
among them a magistrate and a lawyer of Wellington, were 
shown the warrant in the hands of the marshal for the arrest 
of John. Patton, an Oberlin student, read the warrant of Lowe’s 
to the crowd. Not one word of the power of attorney was heard 
of at Wellington. The throng still surrounded the hotel. The 
train for the south came. It puffed away again, and still the 
southerners with their prisoner were in the Wellington hotel, 
around which the crowd surged and murmured. The, sun was 
about to set as a little group of men who had gathered around 
John in the garret of the hotel, started down the stairs. In their 
midst was John. Once outside the crowd passed him on to a 
buggy standing near, he was lifted in, the buggy started rapidly 
off towards Oberlin. 

President Fairchild had been out driving wich his family 
that afternoon. He never had seen or heard of John, but he 
too was now to be implicated in the affair. James Monroe and 
James M. Fitch went to Mr. Fairchild and asked him to take 
the poor fellow in. He did so. For three days and nights John 
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was hidden in a back room; but no suspicion fell upon the house 
and no United States Marshal ever made a call of inquiry. John 
Price was then sent on to Canada. 

The Fugitive Slave law was supposed to be vital to the 
maintenance of the Union. This law had been violated; and 
since the Union must be upheld, the government at once set 
about to punish the offenders. A trial in the United States 
Court at Cleveland was determined on. Judge Willson brought 
the case before the grand jury with an elaborate charge. In 
conclusion, he said: “The Fugitive Slave law may, and unques- 
tionably does, contain provisions repugnant to the moral sense 
of many good and conscientious people ; nevertheless, it is the law 
of the United States, and as such should be recognized and exe- 
cuted by our courts and juries, until abrogated or otherwise 
changed by the legislative department of the government.” The 
grand jury, influenced by this charge, made out 37 indictments 
against 24 citizens of Oberlin and 13 of Wellington. In both 
towns some of the leading men were included in these indict- 
ments. Among the Oberlin names were those of Prof Peck, of 
the College; J. M. Fitch, superintendent of the large Sunday- 
School ; Ralph Plumb, a lawyer; and others of good standing. 

No time was wasted. That same day, Marshal Johnson 
appeared in Oberlin to make the arrests. He went first to Prof. 
Peck and asked him to introduce him to the other men whose 
names were on his list. This was done, and the Marshal received 
the promise of each one to appear in court at Cleveland the next 
day. In Wellington, without the aid of Prof. Peck, the Marshal 
found but few of those he sought. These few he requested to 
appear in court the next day, and himself left for Cleveland 
empty handed. 

At 10:40 A. M., December 7th., fifteen of the Oberlin men 
left the station amid the cheers of a large throng of ladies and 
gentlemen who had assembled to see them off. “A considerable 
number of the most prominent men of the village, including 
Mayor Beecher, volunteered to accompany the prisoners and see 
them comfortably quartered or safely returned. Marshal John- 
son was in waiting when they left the cars, and pointing the 
prisoners to omnibuses bound for the Bennet House, directed 
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them to take good care of themselves and be ready for a call 
at 2 o’clock. After dinner, the Hon. R. P. Spalding, the Hon. 
A. G. Riddle, and S. O. Griswold, Esq., who had volunteered 
their services for the defense, free of charge, were called in fo1 
consultation. Soon after 2 o'clock, the parties proceeded to the 
courtroom.” * 

The trial was begun. Judge Spalding, acting for the defense 
entered a plea of not guilty, in behalf of all. He gave notice 
that the accused were ready, and requested trial immediately 
The District-Attorney, Belden, (he was assisted in the prosecu- 
tion by Judge Bliss), begged that the trial be postponed till he 
could send to Kentucky for witnesses. He would need at least 
two weeks. “Judge Spalding thought that citizens of Ohio might 
think two weeks some time to lie in jail for the convenience of 
citizens of Kentucky.” * The defendants declined to give bail 


and were finally allowed to leave upon their own recognizance 
of $1,000.00 each. The case was adjourned, first to March 8th, 
and again to April 5th. 

The “Felons’ Feast” was the next event of public interest 


The Cleveland Morning Leader said of the affair: “A strange 
and significant scene for this enlightened and Christian age, and 
in our boasted Free Republic, transpired at the peaceful and 
God-serving village of Oberlin on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 
11th of January, 1859. It was literally the ‘Feast of Felons,’ 
for the 37 good citizens of Lorain county, indicted by the Grand 
Jury of the United States District Court of Northern Ohio under 
the Fugitive Slave Act, for the crime of a conscientious and faith- 
ful observance of the Higher Law of the Golden Rule, sat down 
with their wives and a number of invited guests to a sumptuous 
repast at the Palmer House (in Oberlin). It was in the best 
sense a good social dinner, followed by a real ‘feast of reason 
and flow of soul.’ The entertainment was given by the indicted 
citizens of Oberlin to their brethren in bonds, as will be seen 
by the following card of invitation: At a meeting of the citizens 
of Oberlin who had been indicted by the Grand Jury of the 
United States District Court at Cleveland, charged with rescuing 
the negro boy John Price, held on the evening of January 4, 1859, 
it was Resolved, That it is expedient for the whole number of the 
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citizens of Lorain county who have been thus indicted, to meet for 
the purpose of consultation, and agreement as to the course to 
be pursued in the present emergency and for mutual comfort, and 
for this purpose to meet at the Palmer House on Tuesday, Janu- 
ary II, at 2 o'clock P. M., for dinner, and such other good things 
as may follow, and that we invite the citizens of Wellington 
implicated with us, to participate on the said occasion as our 
guests.® ' 

“JAMES M. Fitcu, Chairman, 

“JACOB R. SHIPHERD, Secretary.” 


On the 5th of April, the trial commenced, and continued 
with slight interruptions up to the middle of May, when the 
cases were put over to the July term. 

‘At 10 o’clock in the forenoon the case of Simeon Bushnell 
was called. 

Before the organization of the jury, the District Attorney 
told the court that he should need a writ of habeas corpus and 
testification in behalf of Jacob K. Lowe, a witness for the gov- 
ernment. For Lowe had been arrested at Grafton the evening 
previous on his way from Columbus to Cleveland, by Richard 
Whitney, a deputy-sheriff of Lorain county, under a warrant 
issued by the Lorain County Court of Common Pleas on an 
indictment for kidnapping which was found by the Grand Jury 
of Lorain county at its last session. Lowe was at this time 
confined in the Lorain county jail at Elyria. While the court 
was considering this matter, Lowe walked in, having been dis- 
charged on the bond of Mayor Sampsel, of Elyria. This bond 
was for $1,000.00, and Lowe was to appear for trial on the 
17th of May following. 

“The political aspect of the trial was very obvious in the 
fact that, with the exception of three members of the petit jury, 
every person connected with the court and prosecution, from the 
judge on the bench down to the claimants of the fugitive, was 
a member of the predominant party in the government. Within 
the court room the Fugitive Slave Law had full sway. Without 
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in the city and the State, the sympathies of the people were with 
the men in jail.” *° The prisoners were tried separately. 

Some striking evidence in favor of the defense brought out 
by the lawyers for the prisoners was the following: Mr. Riddle, 
one of the Oberlin lawyers, said: “And will you mark it well, 
gentlemen, that this man Jennings, being only an agent and not 
the actual owner, although clothed by his power-of-attorney with 
full authority to arrest the boy with his own hands, or by posses, 
in his immediate presence, had no power to confer upon another, 
either by parole, or writing, the authority vested in himself to 
seize and arrest this boy John.” “I know, gentlemen, that this 
man Mitchell, sent to Ohio for the express purpose of acting 
as a witness, says that the power of attorney was actually shown 
to John. A most gracious favor that, indeed, especially since in 
the next breath he tells us that he thinks John didn’t read it, 
because he couldn’t and hadn’t time if he could; and Mr. Jen- 
nings swears positively that, at the time Mitchell avers he showed 
it to John (when the arrest was made), it was in his own (Jen 
nings), breast pocket, in the Russia House (a hotel run by a 
Mr. Wack), at least two miles from the affecting interview be- 
tween John and his old friend Mitchell. But who seizes John? 
It matters nothing in law, to be sure, since it is not Jennings, 
the only man who could seize him, or direct it to be done for 
him.” “Can there be a particle of a reasonable doubt concerning 
the real capacity in which Lowe acted? He came as a marshal 
armed with a warrant to be served by a marshal, went out with 
his assistant and did serve it, and arrested John and held him 
as a marshal; which he cannot and dare not deny.” 

“The owner comes up here and swears that when he (John), 
left Kentucky at the age of 18, he was 5 feet, 8 or 10 inches 
high, and would weigh 165 or 170 pounds, and was copper colored. 
At Oberlin they arrest a John who is positively sworn by a 
number of unimpeachable witnesses, who have the best means 
of knowing, to have been not over 5 feet, 5 or 6 inches tall, 
weighing 135 to 140 pounds, and so black that he shone. Even 
Jennings swears the John they captured was black. If they 
say the Kentucky boy and the Oberlin boy were both Johns, they 
don’t come any nearer; for the Kentucky boy was simply John, 
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while the Oberlin boy was John Price. In no solitary point do 
the descriptions agree. Slaves never have more than one name. 
They are all Boys till they get to be Uncles. Do we then, gentle- 
men of the jury, claim too much in claiming that the boy cap- 
tured at Oberlin by no means answers to the description of the 
boy who ran away from John G. Bacon in 1856? Certainly, if 
evidence is worth anything, it has most clearly established a 
glaring discrepancy here.” * 

In spite of all this evidence and a great deal more to the 
contrary, Bushnell, the prisoner who first came up for trial, was 
found guilty, convicted and sentenced. He received in sentence 
60 days’ imprisonment, a fine of $600.00, and costs of prosecu- 
tion. This latter fine (cost of prosecution), was understood to 
be about $2,000.00 more. Charles Langston was the next case 
called. The same jury was kept to try all the cases. The lawyers 
for the defense made a great outcry at this outrageous ruling, but 
the Court would not change. The defense then said that they 
would not call any more witnesses for the defense, and that they 
would not appear by attorney before such a jury, that the District 
Attorney could call up the accused as fast as he pleased. The 
Court then ordered the marshal to take the prisoners into custody. 
The Oberlin men agreed to give no bail, enter no recognizance, 
and make no promises to return to the court. They were there- 
fore taken to the Cleveland jail where they were confined. They 
were well cared for, provided with apartments in that part of 
the jail kept as a private dwelling, were well fed, and treated 
kindly. Indeed, Sheriff Wightman treated them with every 
courtesy. Great numbers of people visited the prisoners. On 
Sunday afternoon April 17th, Prof. Peck spoke to the other 
prisoners and a throng of visitors who packed the jail yard and 
every point of vantage. Prof. Peck read his text from Matthew 
9:9, then preached an able sermon. 

The next conviction that was made before the cases were 
put over till the July term, was that of Charles H. Langston, a 
colored man. When asked if he had anything to say for himself, 
he made an eloquent speech, so thrilling to all those who heard 
that the courtroom thundered with the applause, and the sentence 
was made a light one. He concluded his speech with the fol- 
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lowing fiery declaration: “And now I thank you for this leniency, 
this indulgence, in giving a man unjustly condemned, by a tribunal 
before which he is declared to have no rights, the privilege of 
speaking in his own behalf. I know that it will do nothing 
towards mitigating your sentence, but it is a privilege to be al- 
lowed to speak, and I thank you for it. I shall submit to the 
penalty, be it what it may. But I stand up here to say, that if 
for doing what I did on that day at Wellington, I am to go in 
jail 6 months, and pay a fine of $1,000.00 according to the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, and such is the protection the laws of this country 
afford me, I must take upon myself the responsibility of self- 
protection; and when I come to be claimed by some perjured 
wretch as his slave, I shall never be taken into slavery. And 
as in that trying hour I would have others do to me, as I would 
call upon my friends to help me; as I would call upon you, 
your Honor, to help me; as I would call upon you (to the District 
Attorney), to help me; and upon you (to Judge Bliss), and upon 
you (to his counsel), so help me God. I stand here to say that 
I will do all I can for any man thus seized and held, though 
the inevitable penalty of 6 months’ imprisonment and $1,000.00 
fine for each offense hangs over me. We have a common hu- 
manity. You would do so; your manhood would require it and 
no matter what the laws might be, you would honor yourself for 
doing it; your friends would honor you for doing it; your chil- 
dren to all generations would honor you for doing it; and every 
good and honest man would say, you had done right.” * There 
was great and prolonged applause, in spite of the efforts of the 
Court and the Marshal, as Langston finished. 

Langston was sentenced to a fine of $100.00, to pay the 
costs of prosecution, and to be committed to the jail for 20 days. 

Langston’s trial completed, the cases were,.as has already 
been stated, postponed to the July term. Several of the indicted 
from Wellington entered a plea of nolle contendre, and were 
sentenced to pay a fine of $20.00 each, costs of prosecution, and 
an imprisonment of 24 hours in the jail; the same being con- 
siderable less than Langston had been sentenced to. One old 
man from Wellington wished to stay by the other unjustly im- 
prisoned men so much, that it was nearly with entreaties that he 
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was at last prevailed on to go home. Thus all that remained 
were 14 Oberlin men, and those convicted. From the 15th of 
April on, they lay in jail. 

The unjust ruling of the Court regarding the calling of a 
new jury, was afterwards recalled, and the prisoners were notified 
that their own recognizance would be accepted as before; but a 
false record had been made which put the defendants in the 
wrong and the court would not correct it. The discussion arose 
concerning the placing in jail of the prisoners (already de- 
scribed), when they were fulfilling what was expected of them 
when they gave their recognizance; for a person who has given 
his recognizance is not supposed to be placed in custody. The 
Oberlin men would not give bail or renew their recognizance, 
and therefore they remained in jail. 

During the recess of the court an attempt was made to free. 
the prisoners by appealing to the State courts. One of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court, granted a writ of habeas corpus ordering 
the sheriff to bring Bushnell and Langston before the court, 
that the reason for their imprisonment might be considered. For 
a week the case was argued before a full bench, at Columbus; 
but the court in a vote of three to two declined to grant a release. 

President Fairchild points out that if the vote had gone in 
favor of the prisoners, Ohio would have been placed in conflict 
with the general government in defense of State Rights, and that 
“if the party of freedom throughout the North had rallied as. 
seemed probable, the War might have come in 1859 instead of 
in 1861, with a secession of the Northern instead of the Southern 
States. A single vote apparently turned the scale.” (23: 
127, 128). - 

During this recess of the court, a mass meeting was held in 
Cleveland on May 24th, to express the sympathy that was felt 
for the imprisoned Oberlin men, and their condemnation for 
the Fugitive Slave Law. A great procession, with banners, 
passed through the streets, around the square, and in front of 
the jail. Many noted men addressed the people. Among these 
speakers were Joshua R. Giddings, and Salmon P. Chase. Mr. 
Chase was at this time Governor. Numerous resolutions were 
adopted in favor of State Rights. The closing feature of the 
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day were speeches in the jailyard by Langston, Peck, Fitch, and 
Plumb, in behalf of the prisoners. The meeting had no immediate 
result in favor of the prisoners, and no result was expected; 
but it was simply a declaration that the Fugitive Slave Law 
would no more be executed in Northern Ohio. 

' The Oberlin prisoners now settled down to the monotony 
of their confining life. 


THE ‘RESCUER.’ 


This publication was edited and printed in the Cleveland 
jail by the Oberlin prisoners. It is a paper about the size of 
the ‘Saturday Evening Post;’ (the exact dimensions are 18 
inches x 12 1/2 inches); there are four pages in all; the print 
is clear and black; the letters are of medium size; the style of 
its contents is witty, bright, and very much in earnest; it makes 
interesting reading.” 

Regarding the foundation of this paper let us quote from 
its own pages: “After the ‘political prisoners’ had remained in 
jail for 75 days, they began to find themselves possessed of 
‘thoughts that breathed and words that burned.’ We not only 
wished to utter them, but we wished to print them. Could the 
thing be done? We looked around for printers and found among 
the prisoners two rusty and dilapidated ‘typos,’ one of whom 
had not handled a ‘stick,’ for 15 years. Would the sheriff allow 
us a corner of the jail for a printing-office? We asked him. 
Generous as ever, he replied, ‘certainly and I’ll help you too if 
I can.’ ‘Oh, where shall type be found?’ we next inquired. The 
generous purchasers of our old printing office responded by 
lending us a font of small pica, and the liberal publisher of the 
Cleveland Daily Leader, (the very paper which would please 
you, gentle reader), added more, with other things. For a ‘plane,’ 
we used a carpenter’s with the irons knocked out. A policeman’s 
club answered for a ‘mallet,’ in taking ‘proof,’ and for other 
purposes we would select a pounding instrument from a large 
pile of shackles which lay at our feet. A fellow prisoner supplied 
us with ‘side sticks,’ ‘quoins,’ and ‘reght,’ made from a white- 
wood board. Another prisoner sawed up a fence board to make 
a ‘rack,’ (quite like a felon that, but we must settle it with the 
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Commissioners). For a ‘shooting stick’—not the dangerous kind 
which we have understood ‘rescuers,’ sometimes use, but a simpler 
instrument,—we hewed out a piece of stone, and the door-stone 
answered for a ‘table.’ 

“Thus furnished and with the ample space of just 5 feet 
by 10 feet for a printing-office, we proceeded to establish the 
‘Rescuer.’ If we labor under difficulties it is but appropriate for 
‘Rescuer,’ always do. We forgot to express regret that we could 
not procure italics. Many were needed. We must ask our 
readers to supply the emphasis according to taste.” 

The front page of the Rescuer, is like this: 


THE RESCUER. 
DELIVER HIM THAT IS SPOILED OUT OF THE HAND OF THE OPPRESSOR. 
Vol. 1. Cuyahoga County Jail, July 4th, 1859. No. L. 


THE RESCUER 
will be published at the 
Cuyahoga County Jail, 
every alternate Monday, by the 
Political Prisoners there confined. 
Five thousand copies of the first number 
will be issued. Price 3 cents per copy. 


The Rescuer was thus named, “because we rather like the 
idea it conveys. To be rescued is to be saved, often from serious 
evil, and even death. Many an innocent man would have gone 
into helpless slavery, but for the timely and determined aid of 
some friendly ‘rescuer.’ Indeed there is so much rescuing to be 
done, that we intend to spend our lives at the business.” 

In another part of the paper is an article by one of the’ 
prisoners which shows clearly what the imprisoned men thought: 
of the people who were striving for their conviction. This gentle- 
man writes: “That the Marshal and District Attorney felt re- 
freshed when they fancied they could procure the indictment 
of 37 citizens of Lorain county, we cannot doubt, since the 
expected fees accruing to these great sticklers for obedience to 
law must reach thousands of dollars.” He goes on to say, “it 
is well known that the names of such persons as it would be 
desirable to have indicted were furnished by a certain govern- 
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ment official, and that the names of Messrs. Peck, Plumb, and 
Fitch were on the lists, and further, that the Grand Jury took 
a recess for some ten days, after agreeing to inflict all except 
these three, to gain time to find some testimony against them. 
Not one of these men, viz., Peck, Plumb, and Fitch, were within 
nine miles of the spot when the rescue took place that day. Nor 
is there truthful testimony in existence on which any of them 
could be convicted by a court of justice. But the plan would 
utterly fail of its object if these devoted men should escape 
indictment, so the faithful jury met again, and one. Bartholomew 
(a tin peddler, who has since been indicted for perjury committed 
in these trials, and left the State), was produced and furnished 
the required testimony, and thus the great object of the honorable 
court was secured, and these ‘Oberlin Saints’, as the District At- 
torney called them, were indicted. We cannot close this article 
without alluding to the fact, that Democrats were well known 
to have been actively engaged in the rescue, and were not in- 
dicted, while two of the indicted proving to be good Democrats, 
were nolled, on motion of the District Attorney. We should 
also state that the suits were commenced without the knowledge 
of the kidnappers, if their own statements can be relied on.” 

It thus appears that the trial was merely a political move 
of the Democrats against the Republicans and was not conducted 
solely in upholding the Fugitive Slave Law, as was claimed by 
the Democrats. 

Regarding the life of the prisoners, the Rescuer tells us: 
“Our quarters are in the third story of the prison. We have 
a sitting room 18 feet by 12 feet; two bedrooms about 12 by Io 
feet; and three cells of about the same size. Unfortunately for 
us, Ohio is guilty of keeping her incurably insane in her jails, 
and we have upon the same floor, with, and separated by a thin 
partition from ourselves, six lunatics, who, for a habit, ‘bay 
the moon’, early and late with howlings and ravings which do 
not promote the sleep of those who are near. Our lodgings are 
l-ept as neat as they can be by ourselves and our excellent jailer. 
Our food is good and is served with neatness. Our ‘landlord’, 
Sheriff Wightman is as noble a man as éver drew breath, and 
has treated us with fraternal kindness. Jailer (Henry R.) Smith 
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is like the sheriff. We daily maintain morning and evening 
prayers and divine worship twice on the Sabbath. We add to 
reading, writing, and waiting on our abundant company (which 
together has made an army not less than 4,000 strong), useful 
labor. Our shoemaker makes shoes; our saddler, harness; our 
cabinet makers, furniture; our lawyers, ‘declarations’; and our 
ministers, sermons. Occupation keeps us contented”. 

On July 2d, 400 Oberlin Sunday-school children made a visit 
to the prisoners in the jail. .Mr. Fitch was their superintendent 
and had held this position for 16 years. Now he was in jail 
his faithful little flock came loyally to him. The Oberlin Sab- 
bath School was the invited guests of the Plymouth Church 
Sabbath School of Cleveland. There were brief addresses by 
the prisoners, and music. The program lasted for an hour. 

The little people not only expressed their sentiments by 
visiting the prisoners in the jail, but they wrote their superin- 
tendent notes of indignation at his imprisonment and hope for 
his speedy release. Sixty letters were received by him in a 
single day. The contents of all these notes were much like the 
following examples: “I think it is very wrong for those horrid 
men to keep you there.” Another wrote: “I have often won- 
dered if those wicked men ever had such a faithful teacher as 
you have been to us to teach them the ‘Golden Rule’.” 

The Rescuer had accounts of all the foregoing, and also 
many articles dealing with anti-slavery in other parts of the 
country. Only the one number was ever published as the pris- 
oners were released before another alternate Monday, which was 
their day of publication, had come around. 

The release of the Oberlin prisoners came about in the fol- 
lowing manner: The four men who had endeavored to kidnap 
John Price were iridicted in Lorain county for kidnapping. Their 
trial was set for July 6th, six days before the resumption of 
the trials in the U. S. court at Cleveland. The four slave-hunters 
were out on bail till near the time of their trial at Elyria. “Then 
a writ of habeas corpus was obtained from a judge of the United 
States court and an attempt was made to deliver up the four 
men to the sheriff of Lorain county that the writ might be served 
upon him, and his prisoners be released by order of the U. S. 
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judge.” Various circumstances hindered this plan. The hour 
of trial was at hand, when the writ would be useless. The four 
men became frightened. Through their counsel, Hon. R. H. 
Stanton of Kentucky, the U. S. attorney was asked to capitulate 
with the counsel of the Rescuers. It was finally agreed to pro- 
pose to the Oberlin lawyers that the suits on both sides should 
be dropped. This was consented to; the marshal went to the 
Cleveland jail and told the Oberlin prisoners that they were 
free. This took place on July 6th. 

In the afternoon of the same day the Rescuers prepared 
to leave the jail. But just before they went out into the street, 
they stepped into the parlor of the jail, where were present their 
attorneys, Messrs. R. P. Spalding, A. G. Riddle, F. T. Backus, 
S. O. Griswold, Sheriff D. L. Wightman, Jailer J. B. Smith, 
and H. R. Smith who had rendered the Oberlin men so many 
services. With these gentlemen were their wives and numerous 
friends. Mr. Plumb, in behalf of the prisoners, presented the 
ladies for their husbands, each a beautiful silver napkin ring, 
fork and spoon, engraved with the initials of their husbands, 
and “From Rescuers; Matthew 25: 36.” 

About 5 o’clock a hundred guns were fired on the square, 
and several hundred people gathered at the jail to escort the 
Oberlin men to the depot. “At half past 5 the whole company, 
headed by Hecker’s Band, marched two and two to the depot, 
through Superior and Water Streets, the band playing ‘Hail 
Columbia’, “Yankee Doodle’, etc.” After speeches at the depot, 
the train pulled out for Oberlin amid the cheers of the great 
crowd who had come to see them off. | 

At Grafton, for in those days the railroad passed through 
that village, the wives of Peck, Plumb, Fitch, and Watson 
boarded the train, while the returning prisoners gave them cheer 
after cheer. As they drew into Oberlin the whole town appeared 
to be out to meet them. “A sea of heads could be seen extending 
for a long distance on both sides of the track.”* 

Nearly 3,000 people joined in the great shout of welcome 
that went up as the Rescuers came down the steps of the train. 
There were speeches and much cheering. Then the returned 
prisoners were escorted to the Church where until midnight the 
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people gave vent to their feelings in song, prayer, and talking 
over what had just transpired 

The Oberlin-Wellington Rescue was a thing of the past, 
but its effects remained, for no more did the slave-hunter ever 
venture to pursue his victim into the domains of these people 
where Jennings and his associates had fared so badly. (2); (3); 


(23: 119-132); (20). 


OBERLIN IN THE CIVIL WAR, 1861-1865. 


The quiet of Oberlin was not to be left unbroken for many 
months to come. Fort Sumpter was fired upon. The United 
‘States Government issued a call for troops. The enemies of 
Oberlin tauntingly declared “Oberlin has been valiant in words, 
let us see how she will stand when it comes to deeds.” They 
were not left long in doubt. Though the college authorities never 
urged the students to enter the army, still when the time came 
they offered no obstacles to their doing so of their own free 
will. The first act of the Faculty was to suspend the law, long 
in force, which stated that no student should be a member of 
any military company.”’ 

Friday evening, April 19th, 1861, a meeting of the students 
was called in the College Chapel, and was addressed by speakers 
from each of the regular college classes who urged their fell6w 
classmates to rally to the defense of the Union. A committee 
of five were appointed to get volunteers. 

Saturday Prof. Monroe arrived from Columbus, for at this 
time he was a member of the State Senate. A meeting was 
called in the First Church and was addressed by Prof. Monroe 
and Col. Sheldon from Elyria. At the close of the meeting the 
muster-roll which lay on the pulpit, it was announced, was opened 
for enlistments. The great, crowded church was very still. It 
was no easy matter to enlist. To go from a town where peace 
and quiet reigned supreme, to the horrors of the battle field, and 
to go calmly, knowing what was before them, required a sublime 
devotion to the cause in which they were asked to enlist. If 
they went up there to the pulpit and placed their names on that 
roll of paper, they would do it not because honor and advance- 
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ment lay before them, but because they saw it to be God’s Will. 
* * * And now a man got to his feet and started towards 
where lay that roll of blank paper. Then from all over the 
Church the boys came, and as they passed down the aisles friends 
leaned forward, some urging them on to do their duty, others 
to persuade them to stay at home by mention of parents whose 
sole support were these boys who, it was thought, were going 
to their death. The first to enroll was Lester A. Bartlett. Forty- 
nine names were secured that evening; $10,000.00 were pledged 
to equip and sustain the Company. 

During the next day, Sunday, the enlistment continued and 
people thought it nothing strange that this should be so. At 8 
o’clock, Monday morning, it was announced that no more could 
be received. Before noon the Company had become partially 
organized. The Faculty required all under 21 who wished to 
enlist, to first secure the consent of their parents or guardians. 
One hundred and thirty names had been enrolled but the num- 
ber was cut down to 100 as that was the number of men required 
to form a single company. For two days college exercises were 
suspended and the class-rooms were occupied by ladies from 
the college and town who made such things as a soldier was 
supposed to need. 

+ Copy of a letter written by W. W. Parmenter, Sergeant in 
Company C, to his mother telling of his enlistment, and of the 
sentiment of the college boys toward the war: 


Osertin, April 22, 1861. 
My Dear MorHeER: 


Saturday evening the people here raised about $5,000.00 for the 
benefit of those who go from here, and agreed to take care of all fam- 
ilies of persons who go. Mary (his sister) says you were afraid I 
would volunteer, and urged me not to do so. Your feelings are the 
main thing which hold me back, and so I wrote Saturday, before I re- 
ceived Mary’s letter, asking the opinion of all of you at home upon this 
subject. Now I wish to say a little more about it. 

The Government, which has protected our family for thirty years 
and has furnished the means for all our material prosperity and happi- 
ness, now calls for help, and calls loudly, too. 


If you had stayed in England, some of your family would have 
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been obliged te go in the service of the Government long before this. 
Here only those are wanted who are willing; because it is expected all 
will be willing. Now, when the best men throughout the land are volun- 
teering, would you wish a son of yours, no better than other sons 
everywhere, should stay at home, through fear or through your feeling 
on his account? I ‘really would not disgrace you by thinking such a 
thing. This is not a mere sentiment of patriotism, either. Christian 
people throughout the North have been praying for this time, and God 
has answered their prayers. The conflict is now between Liberty and 
Slavery, Christianity and Barbarism, God and the Prince of Darkness. 
There never was a time when Christians were so united in one common 
cause, and there never was a cause which received so many prayers 
from praying people. No man is worthy the name of Christian, who 
shrinks from any duty which the Lord places before him. The Lord 
holds all nations in his hand, and will surely bring good out of these 
times, but He will try the faith of His people. . 

One company has been formed in Oberlin composed mainly of stu- 
dents and another is nearly formed. These two will contain about 160 
men. A half dozen or more Theologues are going, as many Seniors, 
Juniors, also Sophomores and Freshmen, preparatory, and everybody. 

Now, I have been wanting to know your opinion, but I cannot 
doubt what it would be. “Go, do your duty to your country, and God 
speed the right.” I have long ago consecrated my life to the service of 
God, to do anything, to be anything, to suffer anything, for the further- 
ance of His cause upon earth. Now, when duty plainly calls, I cannot, 
I will not shrink, and I am going. This is just what I want to tell and 
have not known how. Now, rejoice, my mother, that you are able to 
do your share, and I know I shall have your prayers. 

Our company is the first one formed, and is composed mainly of 
Christians. 

Tutor Shurtleff (at that time an instructor in Oberlin College, later 
made Brevet Brigadier General), is our Captain. ; 

I was the twenty-fourth to enlist. I subscribed Saturday night. 
About a hundred first joined, and then a committee of the Faculty cut 
off the number down to go. + Notwithstanding my size, (he was short), 
I was kept on, which I consider somewhat of an honor. We have en- 
listed for three months, when we can be discharged if we wish it. The 
Seniors will be graduated just the same as if they stayed. We 
will first go to “Camp Taylor,” Cleveland, where we will stay several 
weeks. There is where you may direct to me. Institution is doing 
nothing now. Those few who stay will organize and go when wanted. 
We have a brave, strong, God-fearing Company, and we are all in the 
best of spirits. We go to Cleveland, Wednesday morning. May God 
be with us and sustain us, and may His cause be glorified through us. 
Now I hope you will not be cast down by what I am doing, but rather 
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be thankful. Everyone will be comfortably furnished by the people here. 
I have no time to write more now. Write to me every day or two, 
some of you. 
Your affectionate son, 
WILLIAM. 


On Thursday, April 25, the Company took the cars for 
Camp Taylor, Cleveland, Ohio. About the entire town went to 
the depot to see them off. Prof. Ellis and others made speeches, 
the sad farewells were said, and the train pulled out of the 
station, which in those days was situated a little east of where 
the freight depot now stands. 

A second Company had been formed, composed of those 
who had not been able to enroll in this first Company. This 
second Company was not accepted and it soon disbanded. 

The Company that left for Camp Taylor was mustered into 
the U. S. service for three months at Camp Taylor, April 30, 
1861; that being the length of time for which they had enlisted. 
G. W. Shurtleff, a tutor of Latin in Oberlin College, was elected 
Captain. The Company was assigned to a place as Company C 
in the 7th Regiment of Ohio Volunteer Infantry. This regiment 
was put under the command of Col. E. B. Tyler, Lieut. Col. 
Wm. R. Creighton, and Maj. Jno. S. Casement. 

Sunday morning, May 5th; the regiment left Cleveland for 
Camp Dennison, Cincinnati. It reached Columbus at 4 P. M. 
and spent the night there; Company C, quartering in the State 
House. The following day at noon it arrived at its final destina- 
tion, Camp Dennison. This camp occupies a beautiful valley on 
the line of the Little Miami Railroad, about 17 miles northeast of 
Cincinnati. The valley is slightly curved, more than a mile in 
extent, with the railroad bordering it on the east, while on the west 
lies a line of hills rising to 100 or 200 feet. Near the foot of 
these hills were the barracks, in a triple, compact row, with the 
kitchens for the soldiers immediately behind the barracks. Farther 
back were the tents of the officers. In front of the barracks was 
the parade ground; while on the east was an irregular range 
of hills.*° In this valley were gathered about 8,000 men — Ohio 
Volunteers — undergoing drill, preparatory to the work which 
lay before them. The letters written from this camp to their 
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friends at home by the soldiers, have printed on the envelopes 
pictures of camp life, pictures of soldiers marching, of soldiers 
standing guard, etc.; making a rather striking contrast to the 
envelopes of to-day. 

Although far from the influences of Oberlin, the Company 
held daily prayer-meetings, usually in the street between the 
barracks. Often men from outside companies would gather 
around, and much good was done to men other than of Company 
C. The Company was as a whole in favor of religion. It was di- 
vided into messes of about 16 men each. A chaplain was ap- 
pointed to each mess. He saw to it that morning and evening 
service were observed. This practice was continued in most 
of the messes throughout the war. The Oberlin boys were ridi- 
culed by a great number in the camp for their religious customs. 
The sneers of “There goes an Oberlinite,” or, “There is one 
of that praying-company”, were often heard. The Company 
was nick-named “The Praying Company”. Indeed the contrast 
between the Oberlin men and the mass of the others in the camp 
was striking; the former, educated, cultivated; with genteel, 
polished manners; none of them drank, only a few smoked or 
chewed ; and the majority of the volunteers from the other com- 
panies, common, uneducated, crude and rough of manner, swear- 
ing, drinking, smoking, chewing. But despite the jeers hurled 
at them, the Oberlin men continued to live upright, Godly lives. 
One of the statements made of Company C, was that, “such 
soldiers could never be valiant in battle, nor endure the severities 
of military service, in the camp and on the forced march.” (7:6, 
7). These statements were never made after the first battle, 
and the first few marches, however. ; 

In the latter part of May, the Governor of Ohio, invited the 
7th Regiment to re-enlist for a three years service. He promised 
to date their muster roll back to their first enlistment for three 
months. This promise was later broken by the Government, the 
regiment not being allowed to be mustered out until July 6, 1864. 

On May 23d, at 9 P. M., the Company was marched out of 
the lines and up the grassy hill at the east of the camp. Here 
they were addressed by Gen. Cox and Prof. Monroe with re- 
gard to entering the service for three years. The question was 
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a serious one, for to re-enlist meant to give up one’s aims and 
chances of the success in life which were only just opening to 
them. The Seniors were to be graduated the same as though they 
had remained in Oberlin; this had been promised on the first en- 
listment. But some had parents dependent on them; some were 
not fitted physically to endure the hardships of a prolonged cam- 
paign; and thus for one reason and another some of the men 
did not re-enlist when they were a few days later given the 
chance. Most of these men who did not re-enlist in Company C 
did so in some other company before the war closed. Those who 
did re-enlist were given a furlough of 10 days. When they re- 
turned to camp they brought with them enough new recruits 
to fill the company to the required number. In the re-election 
of officers that took place, G. W. Shurtleff was once more made 
Captain. (7:9). 

The Regiment remained at Camp Dennison until June 26, 
when they were ordered to Western Virginia. Then commenced 
for Co. C the hardships of a field campaign. They made many 
forced marches, but with the exception of the wounding of Cor- 
poral Adams while on picket, the Company had not come under 
fire when on the 15th of August it encamped at Cross Lanes 
on a beautiful, sloping meadow. 

Here the regiment remained drilling until August 21st, when 
in the evening an order was received to march to Gauley Bridge. 
In an hour they were on the way. At 10 A. M. of the next day 
they reached Twenty-Mile Creek, where a halt was made. At 
this place the 7th Ohio encamped until the 24th, notwithstanding 
the fact that Gen. Cox, at Gauley Bridge, ordered it back at 
once to Cross Lanes. 

The reason for these marches and counter-marches was this: 
Cross Lanes was the point of intersection of the road from Sum- 
mersville to Gauley Bridge with one.from Carnifex Ferry which 
is on the Gauley River near the mouth of Meadow River. The 
7th Ohio was withdrawn to Twenty-Mile Creek to guard a road 
passing to the rear of the force under Gen. Cox. As soon as 
the attack which had been made on Cox was repulsed, the 7th 
had been ordered back to Cross Lanes to watch the roads and 

Tiver crossing there. Tyler, Colonel of the 7th Ohio, delayed 
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fulfilling this last command by remaining at Twenty-Mile Creek 
to issue shoes and clothing to his men. When he did approach 
-his former position at Cross Lanes he found that Floyd, the 
Confederate general, was reported to have crossed the Gauley 
River at Carnifex Ferry. Without waiting to reconnoitre, Tyler 
retreated several miles to Peter’s Creek. It was afterward 
learned that Floyd had crossed by raising two small flatboats 
which Tyler had sunk but had not entirely destroyed. He used 
these as a ferry, crossed the river and entrenched where he was 
afterward attacked by Rosecrans. In the hope that only a small 
force had made a crossing, Cox ordered Tyler to “make a dash 
at them”. Cox writes, “I added, ‘It is important to give them 
such a check as to stop their crossing.’ Meanwhile my advance- 
guard up New River was ordered to demonstrate actively in front 
and on the Sunday Road, so as to disquiet any force which had 
gone towards Tyler; and I also sent forward half a regiment to 
Peter’s Creek, (6 miles from Cross Lanes), to hold the pass 
there and secure his retreat in case of need. But Tyler was new 
to responsibility and seemed paralyzed into complete inefficiency. 
He took nearly the whole of the 25th to move slowly to Cross 
Lanes, though he met no opposition. He did nothing that even- 
ing or night, and his disposal of his troops was improper and 
outpost duty completely neglected.” (29: 78-97). 

Regarding the final advance of the 7th Ohio to Cross Lanes, 
Sergt. W. W. Parmenter writes in his diary: “We went on 
and reached Cross Lanes just before dark. Several companies 
were already there. In the advance a hanger-on to the regiment, 
who was ahead, was shot by the enemy’s pickets. At Cross 
Lanes seven or eight slaughtered oxen were captured. This to 
me was sufficient evidence that there was a large force of the 
enemy somewhere near. When our companies all came up, we 
had a force of about 600 men. Company A went up a hill near, 
and exchanged several shots with some of the enemy on a neigh- 
boring hill. Soon after dark, pickets were sent out, and the com- 
panies were lodged around, several companies in a church, and the 
rest scattered around in little log houses some distance from each 
other. It was difficult keeping warm. The house our company 
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was in was overflowing, and some had to stay outdoors. These 
last built a fire along towards midnight and afterwards were 
comfortable. In the morning we were up bright and early. Two 
wagons had come on in the night, and we had pilot bread, beef, 
and roasted ears of corn for our breakfast. While we were in 
the midst of this work, some roasting pieces of beef, others cook- 
ing corn or filling canteens and all as little prepared as could 
be, firing was heard in the direction of the river. Shots which 
at first were scattered, soon became rapid and continuous, and 
evidently near at hand. We had no time to form the Company, 
but pushed off rapidly towards the firing in any order we chanced 
to fall in. Company A was ahead of us on the same road a few 
rods, having slept near us in this direction. We had gone but a 
short distance, when we began to receive the fire of the enemy who 
were advancing at a double quick through the open fields and 
woods to the northeast of the road.” ** (End of Parmenter quo- 
tation. ) 

In the gray light of the dawn the lines of gray clad men, 
moving swiftly forward in perfect order, could be distinctly seen. 
Over the sombre ranks a battle flag, slanting forward, gave a 
touch of color to the grayness of the scene. Down the road came 
Major Casement, riding at breakneck speed. “Company A, take 
that hill” ; “Company C, take that hill”, he cried, pointing to two 
hills about 200 yards distant from the road. Company C turned 
off the road, and at a run made for the ridge. Across an open 
field they rushed, here receiving the first severe fire from the 
enemy. They climbed a fence and started to ascend the hill which 
had a gradual slope towards the road. A battalion of rifle-men, 
concealed in a cornfield on the same side of the road as Company 
C, and close at hand, opened with deadly effect. The bullets which 
before had whizzed by their ears, now rained on them in a con- 
tinuous stream, tearing the ground all around them, and wound- 
ing many. Jeakins was the first one struck. He had his arm 
shattered. Almost immediately, Sheldon staggered backward, 
a bullet through his breast. Kellogg caught him and helped him 
and Jeakins part way up the hill to a wheat stack. “Sheldon, 
when last seen, was lying on his face spitting blood. He was no 
doubt mortally wounded.” (18a). 
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The rebels had set up a fiendish yelling, and this added to 
the deafening roar of the musketry, made the din indescribable. 
Biggs of Elyria, dropped part way up the hill. Burns, though 
with a ball through his body, struggled to the crest of the ridge 
and fired his gun. Here and there a man would stop, turn, and 
with deliberate aim, return the fire of the enemy. At last the 
crest was reached. The Company took shelter behind what few 
trees and stumps there were; many laid down on the further 
side of the crest, thus escaping to some extent the storm of 
bullets which was continuously poured into them. And now 
they added to the uproar, their muskets, loaded with one bullet 
and three buck-shot, making a great crash at each discharge. A 
wall of grayish smoke rose before the Company; now and then, 
a gust of air rent the cloud apart, sending it drifting upward in 
feathery, fog-like streamers. Through the rift the dense masses 
of the enemy could be plainly seen. They fired by battalion, 
pouring in a ceaseless hail of lead. Then the smoke would settle 
down; a wall of gray, pierced and slashed by yellow flame, would 
rise before the regiments. Avery, squatting behind a stump, 
was just aiming his musket when a bullet hit his shelter, sending 
chips of wood flying in his face. He went white with fright, 
but fired his gun. Collins was shot through the body, and fell 
mortally wounded. A detachment opened upon the little band 
from a hill close on their right. At first it was thought to be 
Company A, mistaking Company C for the enemy, but it soon 
became apparent that Company A had retreated and their places 
been taken by the Confederates. While ascending the hill, heav- 
ing firing had been heard over by the church where the other 
companies had bivouacked, but this had now ceased, and all 
was still save where on the hill Company C withstood the Rebel 
Army. The men dropped oftener now. Jones received a ball 
through the lungs and fell severely wounded; Sergt. Morey was 
struck by a ball on the side of the head, cutting through the flesh 
but not injuring the skull; Noble, of Bowling Green, received a 
flesh wound in the leg; Claghorn had the face of his thumb shot 
away ; Stephen Cole had a slight flesh wound in the thigh. Lieut. 
Cross was hit in the left arm, wounding him severely. He cried 
out, “Boys, I’m hit ; but fire away, don’t mind me.” Sergt. Orton, 
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while stepping from behind a tree to fire, was shot through the 
thigh, and fell, dangerously though not mortally wounded. He 
shouted to Captain Shurtleff that the enemy were coming over 
the hill to the right. Shurtleff stepped out from behind the 
tree which a minute before had sheltered Orton. A volley of 
bullets whizzed by him on every side; one passed through his 
blouse. But the brief glance was enough. On an eminence to 
the right was a detachment of the enemy who were advancing, 
firing as they came. The position was now well nigh untenable. 
Advancing on their front was one regiment; on the right an- 
other, together with a battery of artillery; still another over on 
the left at the corners cutting off retreat by the road; and sev- 
eral companies over by-the church to the left of their rear. They 
were nearly surrounded. The rest of the 7th Ohio had retreated, 
and were entirely separated from Company C, who were keeping 
back a full regiment commanded by Col. Heath, an old arrthy 
officer. In a moment more the position would be swept by the 
cannon of the foe. Shurtleff turned to Sergt. Parmenter, whom 
he considered the best drilled soldier in the Company, and one of 
the best in camp. “Sergeant, the enemy are pressing upon our 
right flank, the regiment I think must be retreating, what do you 
advise, shall we hold our position and all die, or shall we retreat ?” 
Parmenter was as cool as though at drill. “I see no advantage, 
Captain, in fighting so strong a force.” He spoke very calmly. 
Without waiting longer, Capt. Shurtleff ordered a retreat. “So 
great was the din, and so much were the boys interested in what 
was going on, that after the captain had started with most of 
the Company,”*® Parmenter had to run over to the left and call 
several by name to induce them to leave. They retreated in 
good order through the woods to the rear. The enemy suppos- 
ing they had. gone to the left fired several rounds of grape-shot 
in that direction, wounding slightly one of their own men. 

On the field of battle were left Cross, Orton, Jeakins, Shel- 
don, Collins and Jones, all severely wounded. The Company, 
with Shurtleff and Parmenter at the head, wandered for some 
heurs in the woods. At length about noon (the Company re- 
treated into the woods about 6 A. M.), while going along single 
file up a moderate hill, they came suddenly upon half a regi- 
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ment of the enemy, and were within four paces of them before 
they made them out. They were ordered to surrender. After 
parleying a sufficient length of time to enable those of Company 
C hidden by the hill to escape, Capt. Shurtleff surrendered with 
14 of his Company. The men not captured made their way 
back to the main Union Army as best they could. They suf- 
fered extreme hardship and in spite of the greatest carefulness, 
some of them were taken prisoner. 

Joseph Collins died the day after the battle. He was buried 
on the field. Burford Jeakins lived until 10 o’clock Sunday even- 
ing, Sept. 22d., when he, too, passed away. Lieut. Cross, Sergt. 
Orton, Sheldon, and L. J. Jones were recaptured by Gen. Rose- 
crans in the battle at Carnifex Ferry, Sept. to. 

After the stragglers had all come into camp, it appeared 
that 29 of Company C had been taken prisoner. In the entire 
Union forces engaged in this battle 15 were killed and 50 wounded, 
the latter with some 30 others falling into the enemy’s hands. 
The Confederates had in the action about 4,000 men. They 
claim a loss of 125. (13); (27); (4p); (4q); (18a); (21); 
(29: 78-97) ; (15); (7: 12-14); (23: 164). 

The “Dispatch”, a Richmond newspaper, in its Sept. 7th 
issue, had the following letter from a correspondent with Floyd’s 
Command. It is dated Camp Gauley, Floyd’s Brigade, Aug. 28, 
1861. “On yesterday, I attended one of our Yankee captain 
prisoners to the hospital to see the wounded men. It is on the 
opposite side of the Gauley, distant, two miles. His meeting 
with his men was quite affecting. Shaking them by the hand, 
he said he was glad to see them, ‘under any circumstances.’ He 
was a tutor in one of the Ohio colleges, and among the most 
dangerously wounded were four of his old scholars. One of 
them died before we left, and some of the rest will”. 

The prisoners not in the hospital were put in an enclosure 
of rails, like so many cattle. August 28th, the day of their Col- 
lege Commencement, officers tied their arms preparatory to the 
journey to a southern prison. They were poorly fed and suf- 
fered from exposure. They were marched on foot, and trans- 
ported by rail to Richmond, Virginia. Many of their guards 
wanted nothing better than a chance to shoot the Oberlin men. 
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As Mr. Stephen Cole expresses it, “They thought we had horns, 
and hair on our teeth.” But before the journey was com- 
pleted these guards were the best of friends with their pris- 
oners. They admitted they did not know what the principle 
was for which they were fighting. All they knew was what 
their politicians had told them, and that the Northerners were 
invading their land. 

In Richmond they were put in tobacco houses where they 
remained until they were taken to more Southern prisons. A 
good number of the Oberlin boys were sent to Parish Prison, 
New Orleans. 

It is interesting to note the difference in account of the 
version in Parmenter’s diary, and that in a New Orleans news- 
paper, concerning the entrance of the Union prisoners into New 
Orleans. Sergt. Parmenter writes, and we can easily believe 
his story to be the true one: “At the depot was a battalion of 
soldiers, a large force of police, and an endless crowd of people. 
We were mustered from the cars and arranged in fours, a rank 
of soldiers marching each side of us. In advance was a troop 
of cavalry, followed by a body of infantry. In the rear was 
a large force of infantry. Outside of the soldiers were the 
police. In this order they marched us under the broiling sun, 
through a number of the principal streets, so as to give the 
immense crowds a chance to look at us. I noticed in passing, 
the famous St. Charles Hotel and other buildings. The sol- 
diers who escorted us were men finely uniformed and well 
drilled, in fact the best appearing body of soldiers I had seen 
in the Confederacy. There was a good deal of hurrahing and 
jeering at us. Many looked at us as the most arrant cowards, 
and thought they could see in our features marks of all kinds 
of depravity. One Texas ranger remarked that he could whip 
fifty such as we were. Before we reached our destination we 
were heartily tired of the turn out. After some time we ap- 
proached a large grey building with grates to the windows which 
we soon learned was the famous Parish Prison, our destination. 
We were marched in through a grated door, into a vestibule, 
thence through a door with ‘Assault and Battery’ over it, into 
a yard about 100 feet long by 25 feet wide. At one end was 
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an apartment labelled ‘Kitchen’; in another was a hydrant and 
tank. In three sides were galleries, 3 stories high, opening into 
cells. The fourth side is a wall as high as the building. So we 
seem to be in a pit, the only opening being at the top. We 
were soon sent to our cells. In the one I occupy, there are 24. 
The size of it is about 12x 18 feet. There are two little semi- 
circular ventilators (grated), and a grated hole in the heavy 
door. The walls are solid, apparently stone.” In this place 
the men remained from Oct. 1, 1861, to Feb., 1862, when they 
were removed to Salisbury, N. C., for exchange. 

Let us now consider the viewpoint of the people of New 
Orleans as expressed in one of their papers, a clipping of which 
was brought North in Parmenter’s pocket-book after his death, 
when his belongings were carried to his relatives. The item in 
brief is the following: An enormous crowd waited all morning 
at the depot to see the arrival of the Yankee prisoners. At last 
a train drew in. Among the ordinary passengers were several 
Confederate soldiers in uniform. The crowd took these to be 
the guard, and the passengers to be the prisoners. They began, 
forthwith, to yell at the passengers and to make uncomplimentary 
remarks about their looks. They soon learned, however, that 
this train contained entirely Southern people and that their re- 
marks had been wasted on their own partisans. As the morn- 
ing wore on some bales of cotton caught fire, the crowd not 
being careful where they threw their cigars. The fire department 
was called, but before they arrived the fire was extinguished. 
They waited with the others to see the prisoners, and thus helped 
swell the numbers of the crowd. The special train arrived 
about noon ; and under a heavy guard the Yankees were marched 
through the streets to the prison. On their debarkation from 
the train, the people crowded forward to get a glimpse of these 
curious men. The crush became terrific. The newspaper states 
that “Numerous hoops exploded” in the jam. It further says 
that as the Yankees passed, a silent decorum was maintained 
by the onlookers. This last is somewhat different from the ac- 
count given in Parmenter’s diary. It illustrates, however, the 
difference in the point of view between the spectator and the 
captive. 
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While in Parish Prison the men were not half fed. They 
were so crowded in their cells (where they were locked during 
the night, in the day they were allowed in the court), that they 
had to lie spoon fashion. There were hardly any blankets among 
them, and their bodies became nearly raw from lying on the 
hard floor. In the morning besides washing in the tank in the 
yard, one of the necessary things to do, was to turn one’s clothes 
inside out and kill the vermin which had collected since a like 
operation the day before. The surroundings were unhealthy. 
Parmenter died of typhoid fever, and was buried in the cemetery 
of St. Vincent de Paul in New Orleans. 

While in Parish Prison the Oberlin boys helped edit a paper. 
They wrote on any piece of paper they could find, then these 
slips were kept after being read, and on being restored to free- 
dom they were published in a book, called “The Stars and 
Stripes”, which was the name it bore while only written on 
fragments of paper. It was published in the prison weekly. 
The organization getting this paper out was the society of the 
“Union Lyceum of Parish Prison, New Orleans”. This society 
held debates. These debates were on subjects such as “Resolved, 
That the present war will be ended by the Spring of 1862.” In 
the Nov. 28, 1861, issue, we find this announcement: “There 
will be a prayer-meeting in cell No. 4 on Sunday A. M., at 9 
o’clock ; and in cell No. 2 Wednesday at 2 P. M. A Bible-class 
is held in cell No. 8 each Sunday at 1 o’clock P. M. All are in- 
vited to attend.” We read in a later number, “One of the most 
beautiful sights we have ever witnessed is to be seen every Sun- 
day morning in one of the cells of this prison where formerly 
nothing but blasphemy and vileness ascended and reached the 
ears of the Recording Angel; now in this place a band of de- 
voted disciples of Christ meet and adore their Redeemer where 
the name of the Deity is only mentioned with reverence and 
love.” 

We thus see that even in prison, Oberlin did not cease in 
its works of good to her fellow men. 

Some of the Oberlin men studied French, German, etc., 
from books which they had been able to secure. They made 
bone ornaments for which the more wealthy Southerners paid 
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a high price. Military companies were formed to give the men 
exercise. 

The heading of the “Stars and Stripes”, in one of the issues 
is the following: “The Stars and Stripes. A Weekly Publica- 
tion Devoted to Literature, Science, the Arts, and General In- 
telligence. Published every Thursday in the Parish Prison, New 
Orleans. Price, Attention.” 

On May aist, at Salisbury, N. C., they were paroled, prom- 
ising not to fight against the Confederacy in any way whatsoever 
until they had been exchanged. The war went on and it was not 
long before these men had been exchanged and joined their 
Company or one in some other regiment. In the fighting that 
ensued Company C was ever in the fiercest of the action, always 
bearing itself with marked credit. 

Let us take a look at what was transpiring in Oberlin while 
her boys were engaged in the desperate struggle with Slavery. 

The first war funeral in Oberlin was for a member of the 
class of ’65. His class-mates, such as were there, sat in a body 
behind the mourners; and his intended bride, in deep mourning, 
sat with the family. In the next few years, death was to be 
a not unfrequent visitor to the quiet town. 

The girls of the town and college, as well as the older ladies, 
did their share towards the winning of the conflict. They made 
woolen socks, in the toe of each of which they tucked a piece 
of paper bearing the name, address and some message to the 
boys so far away.* They also scraped lint for the wounded, 
of whom there were far too many. 

One day while the ladies were thus working in the Chapel, 
a great commotion suddenly started out of doors. It was the 
only mob that Oberlin has ever seen. A man shouted, “Hurrah, 
for Jeff Davis”. He was seized. A crowd sprang up from no- 
wheres. A rope was called for, but fortunately for him, a flag 
was brought instead. He was made to carry the flag, and hur- 
rah for Lincoln, much to the delight of the crowd.® 

The girls of those days had privileges such as have never 
been granted before or since. There were nights when not only 
the 7 o’clock rule was suspended but 10 o’clock had no meaning 
to them; when great mass-meetings in the First- Church or 
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demonstrations in “Tappan Hall Yard’, held the crowds till near 
mid-night.® 

While these events were occurring in Oberlin, Company C 
was rapidly becoming a veteran body of troops. Among the bat- 
tles in which they took part are Winchester, Port Republic, Cedar 
Mountain, Chancellorsville, Antietam, Gettysburg, Lookout 
Mountain, Mission Ridge, Ringgold, and Resaca. (27). During 
these three years 150 students were at various times members 
of this Company. (23: 167). Of these only three died of 
disease; two of them of typhoid fever in Parish Prison, New 
Orleans. Twenty-eight fell in battle and 15 were discharged on 
account of serious wounds. It was their temperate habits and 
upright lives that kept them so free from the ravages of disease. 
They remained in action as well as in name throughout the en- 
tire war, “The Praying Company”. The history of this com- 
pany in summary is this: “The whole number of names on the 
three-months and three years rolls, is 179. The number on the 
three years roll, is 148. The Company marched 2,400 miles, 
and traveled by rail and steamers 4,800 miles. It encamped 194 
times. Thirty-one men lost their lives by battle, 7 by disease 
and one was drowned.” (7: 83). This death by drowning was 
especially sad. Trembley, Company C, had fought in every battle, 
except one, in which his regiment had been engaged, and had 
suffered no harm. He was on his way home. He had written 
to his mother telling her to worry no more, for their fighting 
was all over, and he would soon be with her at home. A few 
miles below Cincinnati, he slipped on the deck of the steamer, 
fell into the river and was drowned. His comrades recovered 
the body and bore it to his mother. (23: 172). 

Others beside those in Company C. went from Oberlin and 
did their full share in the war. A company from Oberlin joined 
the 41st Ohio Volunteer Infantry; and about this same time, 
quite a number of Oberlin townsmen and students entered the 
Second Ohio Cavalry. Among these men was A. B. Nettleton. 
He started as a private, rose to the command of his regiment, 
and helped win the battle of Five Forks. 

In 1862, another company went from Oberlin. They joined 
the 103d O. V. I. This same year, when Kirby Smith threatened 
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Cincinnati, nearly all the college students who were able to bear 
arms, with many of the Preparatory students and citizens of 
the town, marched on a few hours’ notice to the defense of the 
city. When the peril had passed they returned to Oberlin. The 
year that Gen. Banks was driven down the Valley and Wash- 
ington was in danger, a company went directly from Oberlin 
to the scene of action. They had several skirmishes, and at last 
were included in the surrender of Gen. Miles at Harper’s Ferry. 

In 1864, when Grant was smashing his way toward Rich- 
mond, Oberlin sent a second Company C into the field. They 
formed part of the 150th Regiment of National Guards. They 
were almost the only company of the National Guards in Vir- 
ginia who were under fire, for the Oberlin Company helped repel 
Gen. Early’s attack upon the fortifications near Washington. 
Besides these companies which went from Oberlin, every call 
for troops was answered by students and citizens. They went 
as privates and as officers. The alumni of the college enlisted 
from all over the land. They served as officers, chaplains, and 
privates. One, J. D. Cox, rose to the rank of Major General. 

During 1861, the first year of the war,.out of 166 men in 
the four college classes, 100, or 60%, were in the army as sol- 
diers. Of alumni and undergraduates 197 were in the army. 
Among these were two Major-Generals, one Brig.-General, ten 
colonels, and officers of lower rank in larger proportion. Taking 
graduates, undergraduates, and preparatory, it is estimated that 
at least 850 Oberlin College and Academy men served at one 
time or another in the army. 

Of those who went from Oberlin, about one in every ten 
never returned. 

We have spoken of Trembley’s death as he was nearing Cin- 
cinnati on his journey home. Another loss at the final moment 
should be mentioned. It is that of Tenney, of the Second Ohio 
Cavalry, who was killed by almost the last shell that exploded 
in the vicinity of Richmond. (27); (23:172). 


The Chapel bell tolled ceaselessly. Hour after hour, hour 
after hour, it sent its solemn message out over the town. The 
flag on the corner was at half mast. Still the bell tolled on, and 
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the people of Oberlin with one accord, unsummoned, gathered 
at the Church to weep and pray. Lincoln was dead.°® 

And now the War was over. The armies disbanded. The 
men came home. 

At Oberlin the number who returned were pitifully few 
compared to those who had gone, and of these few many were 
maimed and crippled for life. But they did not complain; they 
had saved the Union; they had freed the slave, and in so doing, 
had completed Oberlin’s part in the Slavery Conflict. 


REFERENCES TO OBERLIN’S PART IN THE SLAVERY 
CONFLICT. 

Retains PRIMARY REFERENCES. 
Number. 

1. Oberlin Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Society Records, Sept. 14, 
1851-Aug. 13, 1853. 

2. Oberlin— Wellington Rescue Case: The Rescuer, Vol. 1, No. 
1, July 4, 1859. Cuyahoga County Jail. Published by the Prisoners 
who assisted in the rescue of a fugitive slave at Wellington in 1859. 

3. History of Oberlin-Wellington Rescue, By J. R. Shipherd. 

4. Oberlin Evangelist, Vol. 1— 21. 


The Oberlin Evangelists, from which material has been especially 
procured are the following: 

4a. Oberlin Evangelist, July 16, 1856; An address before the La- 
dies’ Anti-Slavery Society of Oberlin, delivered May 13, 1856, by Prof. 
J. H. Fairchild. 

4b. Same as 4a. 

4c. Oberlin Evangelist, Jan. 8, 1850. 

4d. Oberlin Evangelist, Sept. 11, 1839. 

4e. Oberlin Evangelist, Aug. 15, 1855. 

4f. Oberlin Evangelist, Aug. 15, 1855. 

4g. Oberlin Evangelist, Aug. 18, 1852. 

4h. Oberlin Evangelist, Aug. 15, 1860. 

4i. Oberlin Evangelist, Dec. 20, 1843. 

4j. Oberlin Evangelist, Jan. 30, 1856. 

4k. Oberlin Evangelist, July 16, 1856. 

41. Oberlin Evangelist, Jan. 30, 1856. 

4m. Oberlin Evangelist, Jan. 19, 1848. 

4n. Oberlin Evangelist, June 4, 1856. 

4o. Oberlin Evangelist, June 5, 1861. 
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Reference 
Number. 


4p. Oberlin Evangelist, Sept. 11, 1861. 

4q. Oberlin Evangelist, Aug. 27, 1862. 

5. Oberlin Church History (Early Annals of the Oberlin Church), 
By Rev. D. L. Leonard. 

6. Reunion of the War Classes, Held at Oberlin, Ohio, June 20-24, 
1903. “The Women of the War,” pp. 5-8. By Mrs. L. A. M. Bosworth. 

7. History of Company C, 7th Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
By Theodore Wilder. 

8. Oberlin and Its College (A newspaper item of Aug. 9, 1876). 

9. Newspaper Articles on Early Oberlin, By Mrs. M. E. P. Rose. 

10. Soliciting Circular issued in 1860. (Soliciting funds for Ober- 
lin College). 

11. General Catalogue, 1833-1908; including an account of the prin- 
cipal events in the History of the College. 

12. Interview with Mr. W. T. Henderson of Oberlin, on the Col- 
ored People of Early Oberlin. 

13. Interview with Mr. Stephen Cole of Oberlin, on Company C, 
of which he was a member. 

14. The Stars and Stripes in Rebeldom. A Series of Papers writ- 
ten by Federal Prisoners (Privates) in Richmond, Tuscaloosa, New Or- 
leans and Salisbury, N. C. 

15. Diary of Sergt. W. W. Parmenter of Co. C, 7th Reg. O. V. I. 
(Written in prison in Richmond and New Orleans). 

16. Letter from Sergt. W. W. Parmenter to his mother, telling of 
his enlistment in Co. C, at Oberlin; and interview with Miss Parmenter. 

17. Clipping from a New Orleans newspaper giving an account of 
the arrival of the first Yankee prisoners in that city. (Among these 
prisoners were many from Co. C, of Oberlin). This clipping was found 
in Sergt. Parmenter’s wallet after his death, and brought North with 
his wallet. 

18. Items in the Oberlin News, regarding events in the war in 
which Oberlin men took part. (These items were printed at the time). 

18a. In Oberlin News, a letter dated Gauley Bridge, W. Va., Sept. 
1, 1861, written to the Junior Class of Oberlin College, by J M. Ginn. 

19. Interview with Prof. Root of Oberlin College. 

20. The Underground Railroad, By J. H. Fairchild. Tract No. 
87, Vol. 4, Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 

21. A newspaper clipping, a letter dated Charleston Jail, Dec. 1, 
1861, written to Tutor Merrell, by Capt. Shurtleff. 


22. Clipping from the “Dispatch,” a Richmond newspaper, in the 
Sept. 7, 1861, issue of this paper. 
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Number. 
23. 
child. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
fore the 
23, 1865. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
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Secondary References. 


Oberlin: The Colony and the College, By Rev. J. H. Fair- 


Oberliniana, By Shumway and Brower. 

Historical Sketch of Oberlin College, By Fairchild. 

Oberlin: Its Origin, Progress and Results, By Fairchild. 
Oberlin and the American Conflict. An address delivered be- 
Alumni of Oberlin College, at their reunion, Wednesday, Aug. 
By Prof. J. M. Ellis. 

The Story of Oberlin, By Leonard. 

Military Reminiscences of the Civil War, Vol 1. By J. D. Cox. 
Jubilee Notes, 1883-1884. 

Oberlin Jubilee, 1833-1883, Gen. Cox’s address. 

Oberlin Jubilee, 1833-1883, Narrative of the Personal Expe- 


riences of the Rev. Amos Dresser. 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


How the Way Was Prepared, By Calvin Fairbank. 
Prisoni Life and Reflections, By George Thompson. 
Oberlin Unmasked, By De’lazon Smith. 

The American Ten Years’ War, By Snider, D. J. 





TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO 
STATE ARCHA-OLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


May 31, 1911. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the Ohio State Archzo- 
logical and Historical Society was held in the Hunter Society 
Room, Page Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, at, 
two o’clock P. M., Wednesday, May 31, 1911. The following 
members were present: 


Prof. M. R. Andrews, Marietta, 

Mr. George F. Bareis, Canal Winchester, 
Mr. A. J. Baughman, Mansfield, 

Mr. H. E. Buck, Delaware, 

Mr. C. H. Gallup, Norwalk, 

Hon. J. W. Harper, Cincinnati, 

Mr. Almer Hegler, Washington, C. H., 
Prof. W. C. Mills, Columbus, 

Mr. E. O. Randall, Columbus, 

Mr. L. P. Schaus, Columbus, 

Mr. Z. T. Smith, Upper Sandusky, 
Dr. H. A. Thompson, Dayton, 

Dr. H. O. Whittaker, New Burlington, 
Mr. E. F. Wood, Columbus, 

Dr. G. F. Wright, Oberlin, 

Mr. W. Z. Zuck, Columbus. 


Messages of regret, because of their inability to attend the 
meeting, were received from M. B. Bushnell, B. F. Prince, R. 
E. Hills, D. J. Ryan, N. B. C. Love and C. S. Dana. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Dr. G. 
Frederick Wright, who stated that the first thing in order would 
be the reading of the minutes of the last Annual Meeting. 

Secretary Randall said he would follow his habitual custom 
in regard to the reading of the minutes by simply referring the 
members of the society to the published report of the meeting 
in our annuals. From the written report which he had in hand 
detailing at length the proceedings of the last Anriual Meeting, 

(385) 
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he had made a condensation which appears in the published an- 
nual of our Society for 1910. To that abbreviated report, he 
referred the members of the Society. It would take an hour 
to read the full stenographic report from the volume of minutes. 
The Secretary then briefly reviewed the chief points of the last 
Annual Meeting from the published report of Volume 19. These 
minutes, as thus disposed of, were approved by a vote of the 
Society. 

The Secretary then read in substance his annual report, 
covering the past year of the proceedings of the Society. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


June 30th (1910) a meeting of the Trustees, all of whom had 
been notified of the meeting, was held at 8:30 A. M., at the residence of 
Colonel Webb C. Hayes, Spiegel Grove, Fremont, Ohio. There was pres- 
ent a majority of the Board of Trustees as follows: Messrs. Andrews, 
Bareis, Baughman, Buck, Harper, Hills, Prince, Randall, Schaus, Thomp- 
son, Wright and Mills. The meeting had been called for the purpose 
of considering the proposals of Colonel Webb C. Hayes, who had pre- 
viously (March 30, 1909) deeded to the State of Ohio under the cus- 
todianship of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society, ten 
acres of Spiegel Grove, embracing the part facing on Buckland Avenue 
and including the historic Harrison Trail. That deed had been accepted 
by the Society, approved as to form by the Attorney General of the 
State, properly recorded with the Recorder of Sandusky County at Fre- 
mont and delivered July 13th, 1909, to the Auditor of State, its legal 
custodian. A full account of this transaction is found in the pub- 
lished report of the last annual meeting. 


Colonel Hayes at this meeting (June 30, 1910) proposed to deed 
to the State of Ohio, under the custodianship of the Ohio State Arch- 
zological and Historical Society, its use and benefit, the remaining fif- 
teen acres of Spiegel Grove. Said donation to be in two separate deeds, 
one for ten acres, the portion facing on Hayes Avenue. This deed was 
similar to the one for the previous ten acres, save as to certain require- 
ments of care and preservation and conditions of its use by the students 
of a normal school, should any such be located at Fremont. This deed 
was dated March 10, 1910, and was accepted by the Trustees of the 
Society. It was later approved as to form by the Attorney General of 
the State, recorded by the Sandusky County Recorder on November 15, 
1910, and delivered by Secretary Randall to the Auditor of State, No- 
vember 22, 1910. That left the five acre portion for final disposition. 
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For this acreage a conditional deed by Colonel Hayes was drawn and 
placed in the hands of Secretary Randall. This deed provided that the 
five acres in question would be transferred to the State of Ohio under the 
custodianship of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society 
for its use and benefit upon the condition that said Society should 
within three years erect or cause to be erected on said grounds a fire 
proof building for the Hayes Library and Museum. When such build- 
ing was erected the Society should come, through the donation of 
Colonel Hayes, into possession of the Hayes Library, consisting of thou- 
sands of rare and valuable Americana, the documents and papers of the 
Hayes presidential administration and the collection of foreign and his- 
torical relics now possessed by Colonel Hayes. The Hayes residence, 
however, is to be retained in the trusteeship of certain named trustees 
for the use and occupancy now and hereafter of the Hayes heirs. This 
munificient offer of Colonel Hayes was likewise accepted by the Trus- 
tees, subject of course to their ability to fulfill the conditions of the 
proposed gift. 

At this meeting the following Standing Committees for the Society 
were appointed for the ensuing year: 


Fort ANCIENT: Messrs. Prince, Martzolff and Mills. 
MuseuM AND Liprary: Messrs. Wright, Schaus and Gallup. 
FINANCE: Messrs. Wood, Ryan and Bareis. 

PuBLicaTION: Messrs. Ryan, Randall and Wood. 

SERPENT Mounp: Messrs. Harper, Randall and Prinee. 

Bic Bottom Park: Messrs. Martzolff, Bareis and Gallup. 
SPIEGEL GRovE: Messrs. Wright, Ryan and Randall. 


After the meeting of the Trustees, at the invitation of Colonel 
Hayes, the Trustees took automobiles and accompanied by Senator T. 
A. Dean and several prominent citizens of Fremont and several ladies 
of the Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution, the party 
proceeded to Port Clinton and visited the site of Old Fort Sandusky. 
From Port Clinton a launch conveyed the party to Put-in-Bay Island, 
where landing was made and the site of the proposed Perry’s Victory 
monument was inspected. 

The party returned to Fremont in the evening. 

* * * * 


Following up the matter to its conclusion, of the securing of the 
Spiegel Grove property and the fulfillment of the conditions for the 
acquiring of the Hayes Library, Secretary Randall stated that the Society 
had first hoped, with a hope amounting to almost expectation, that the 
State Normal School Commission, appointed by Governor Harmon for 
the selection of two State Normal School sites, and consisting of Messrs. 
_C. L. Martzolff, W. H. Johnson, L. D. York, J. S. Hummel and N, J, 
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Catrow, would decide upon Fremont as the proper place for the north- 
west Normal School. In that event the State could properly erect the 
library building for the Normal School and the Society combined upon 
the grounds of Spiegel Grove, which would make an unsurpassed cam- 
pus for the said School. But this expectation was frustrated by the 
selection on the part of the Normal School Commission of Bowling 
Green for the northwest school site. 

This project having failed the officers of the Society opened nego- 
tiations with Mr. Andrew Carnegie, with a view to securing from him 
the amount required for the Hayes Library Building. Personal visits. 
were made upon Mr. Carnegie in behalf of the Society by President G, 
F. Wright, Trustee Myron T. Herrick and Col. Webb C. Hayes. After 
various plans had been considered and some partially agreed upon, in 
April (1911) Mr. Carnegie offered the Society the sum of $60,000 for a 
building, provided the Society or the County of Sandusky would, in ad- 
dition to housing the Hayes Library therein, conduct a county circulating 
library for the maintenance of which $6,000 annually were to be raised 
by the Society or county. This amount of maintenance the County 
Commissioners took under consideration, with little likelihood of ac+ 
ceding to the proposition, when the problem was solved by the appro- 
priation by the Legislature of $50,000 as hereinafter related. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS, 


As to the regular appropriations asked and obtained by the Society, 
the following: statement is made: 

In accordance with their previous appointment by the Board of 
Trustees, the Treasurer (Wood) and Secretary (Randall) of the So- 
ciety and the two Vice-Presidents, Messrs. Bareis and Ryan, met on 
December 16th (at the house of Secretary Randall) and made out the 
following budget to be asked of the forthcoming (1911) Legislature. 


NE IN os can ee pe tke bedssubetaaasaseeevass $3,000.00: 
(This is $300 more than has ever before been requested). 
Field Work, Fort Ancient and Serpent Mound............... 2,500.00 
(To this sum $300 was further asked on account of the 
See GE Be GGG cai tsccescdescscnescsedes 300.00 
I | nevnsnudenikhesnns ue eebiaiaaientkntéabiin 3,300.00 
(The same which has been asked for the past three 
years). 


When the matter of Spiegel Grove was brought before the Finance 
Committee of the House by Secretary Randall, he explained to the Com- 
mittee that the two deeds by Col. Hayes to the State of Ohio for the 
Society covering ten acres each, respectively, of Spiegel Grove, had been 
accepted by him (the Secretary) for the Society, he had taken them each 
to the Attorney General, who had simply endorsed them “Approved in 
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Form by the Attorney General.” The Attorney General maintained that 
this property deeded direct to the State could not be accepted by the 
State except by a Special act of the Legislature or by some act of the 
Legislature acknowledging possession. The Secretary therefore fully 
explained to the Finance Committee (of the House) that by appropriat- 
ing the $300 for the care of Spiegel Grove the Legislature legally ac- 
cepted the property for the State. In the appropriation bill for 1912 the 
same sums were asked as above. 

The budget committee of the Society also agreed at its meeting to 
insert in the budget asked the sum of $50,000 for each year (1911-1912), 
making $100,000 in all, for the erection and equipment of a building to 
be located —as understood—on the campus of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity. That item read in each bill: “Building for Museum and Library 
purposes to cost $100,000 complete, $50,000.” : 

In the second appropriation bill (1912) the House Committee of 
its own volition inserted the sum of $7,000 for the republication of the 
20 annual volumes— including the one for 1911—five sets each to be 
furnished the members of the Legislature, and the balance of the total 
publications printed to go to the Society for its disposition. 

There appeared before the Finance Committee of the House, in 
behalf of these appropriations, (except the one of $7,000), Dr. W. O. 
Thompson, Dr. G. F. Wright, Prof. W. C. Mills and Mr. E. O. Ran- 
dall. No hearing was had before the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

Both bills were introduced in the House and passed without any 
opposition whatever to the items for our Society. On reaching the 
Senate the bills were referred to the Senate Finance Committee and 
there approved, and the day that they were to be reported out—two 
weeks before the final adjournment of the Legislature — Secretary Ran- 
dall was summoned to the cloak room of the Senate, in which were con- 
vened Chairman H. L. Goodbread of the House Finance Committee, and 
other members of the House Committee, and Senator W. N. Shaffer, 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, and other members. The 
statement was made to Secretary Randall that this joint committee 
meeting had agreed to all of the items asked for by the Society in the 
two bills and in addition were prepared to insert the sum of $50,000, 
$20,000 in each bill, for the erection of a building at Spiegel Grove, 
$5,000 in each bill for the improvement of Hayes and Buckland Avenues. 
Items for the amendments, in proper form for insertion in the two 
bills, were at once prepared and inserted in each bill as follows: 


For erection and equipment of Hayes Commemorative Library 
and Museum Building, on Spiegel Grove, Fremont, same 
to be property of the State of Ohio, under custodianship 
of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society, 
to confirm title with conditional donation by Col. Webb C. 
Hayes, to cost complete, $40,000.00............ we éalcianay $20,000.00 
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For the proportion of the State of Ohio on account of im- 
provement of abutting property of the Spiegel Grove State 
Park for the street paving (1,300 ft.) on Hayes and 
(2,000 ft.) on Buckland Avenues, State’s proportion com- 
plete, $10,000.00 


The appropriation bills with the amendments in question were re- 
ported out of the Finance Committee to the Senate. Owing to disagree- 
ments between the House and Senate, as to other amendments, both 
appropriation bills then went to a Conference Committee where they re- 
mained until May 3lst—the day of the Annual Meeting of the Society 
—when the Legislature met for final adjournment. On this day named 
both bills finally passed the House and the Senate and on June I4th 
Governor Harmon signed both bills, thereby approving all appropria- 
tions for the Society. Thus the Society secured two long desired and 
deserved buildings at the hands of the 79th General Assembly. 

For the successful outcome of their efforts the officers and mem- 
bers of the Society are greatly indebted to Chairman H. L. Goodbread 
(Wyandot), of the House Finance Committee and his associate mem- 
bers, R. M. Billingslea (Butler), John Cowan (Putnam), P. A. Walling 
(Pickaway), H. Fellinger (Cuyahoga), H. M. Finley (Morgan), R. R. 
Kennedy (Allen), A. P. Black (Ashland), G. M. Wilber (Union), 
Hanby R. Jones (Franklin), F. R. Gusweiler (Hamilton), J. L. Pocock 
(Paulding), and E. E. Miller (Monroe); and also to Chairman W. N. 
Shaffer (Paulding), of the Senate Finance Committee and his associate 
members, T. A. Dean (Sandusky), G. K. Cetone (Montgomery), I. A. 
Huffman (Butler), C. H. Keller (Lucas), John Krause (Cuyahoga), 
E. T. Crawford (Carroll), L. R. Andrews (Lawrence), S. F. McDonald 
(Ashtabula), H. L. Yount (Darke), F. T. Dore (Seneca), and William 
‘Green (Coshocton). 

The appropriations for the Society met with almost universal ap- 
proval by the members both of the House and the Senate. The regular 
appropriations (for the Society) and the items for a permanent building 
in Columbus met with no adverse vote or criticism and the Spiegel 
Grove amendment met with slight objection and that only in the House. 
The Society is especially indebted to Senator Thomas A. Dean of Fre- 
mont, for the appropriation secured for the Spiegel Grove Library and 
Myseum Building. 

These appropriations with the facilities and opportunities they afford 
the Society will place it in the front rank of similar state societies in this 
country. 

In this consummation acknowledgment should be made to the friendly 
cooperation of Governor Harmon, who for many years has been a Life 
Member of the Society and who has participated in several of its public 
proceedings and always when called upon been active in its interests. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 


It will be recalled that in the legislative appropriation bill for 1910 
was the item for $6,000 for the reprinting of the (then) 18 volumes of 
the Society’s annuals. Those volumes were reprinted and five complete 
sets sent (in December, 1910) to the members of the 78th General As- 
sembly. During the year 1910 the usual four Quarterlies were issued, 
making the 19th volume of the Society, regarded as one of the best 
ever issued. It contains the first installment of the Zeisberger manu- 
scripts on the Ohio Indians. The January Quarterly for 1911 was 
promptly issued and the April Quarterly is in process of appearance. 


The Society also has in press and will issue in a short time, a 
volume on the “Poems on Ohio,” being an anthology of all poems that 
can be found relating to Ohio. Some 150 have been collected by Prof. 
C. L. Martzolff who also annotates the volume. One thousand copies 
will be issued. 


ITINERARY OF SECRETARY. 


Since the last Annual Meeting (May 13, 1910), the Secretary as 
representative of the Society made the following trips: 

May 24-26. Represented the Society at the Annual Meeting of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Society at Iowa City, Ia. Addressed the 
meeting, giving report of the work done by our Society. 

June 30th. Attended Trustee meeting at Spiegel Grove. 

July 29th to August 5th. Attended annual meeting at Madison, 
Wis., of the Wisconsin Archeological Society. Addressed the meeting 
on the archeological work of the Ohio Society. Spent several days in 
the Manuscript Department of the Wisconsin Historical Society, selecting 
manuscripts on Ohio history from the Draper collection and had tran- 
scripts made for the publication in the Ohio Society’s Quarterly. 

Septemher 9th. In company with Vice-President Ryan, went to 
Cincinnati to consult with members of the Society in Cincinnati, con- 
cerning a proposed banquet of the Cincinnati members of the Society. 
Finally determined not to hold such banquet. 

September 22d. With Vice-President Ryan, visited Spiegel Grove 
to confer with local authorities concerning the proposed Hayes Library 
Building. 

October 27th. Attended annual meeting of the Ohio Society, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. Addressed the meeting on the 
work of our Society and the value of marking historic sites. 

November 11th. With Curator Mills and Trustee Schaus inspected 
the locality of Flint Ridge in Licking County. 


PERRY'S VICTORY CENTENNIAL. 


The Secretary reported concerning the Perry’s Victory Centennial 
and the relation of our Society to it, that an advisory historical and 
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educational committee had been appointed by the Perry’s Victory Com- 
mission to cooperate with said commission. The historical committee 
was as follows: Dr. G. Frederick Wright, President of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society, Oberlin; C. H. Gallup, President 
of the Firelands Historical Society, Norwalk; Prof. Isaac J. Cox, Pres- 
ident of the Ohio Valley Historical Society, Cincinnati; William H. 
Cathcart, President of the Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleve- 
land; D. K. Hollenbeck, President of the Maumee Valley Historical 
Society, Perrysburg; E. O. Randall, Secretary of the Ohio State Arch- 
eological and Historical Society, Columbus. The educational Committee 
was as follows: President A. B. Church, Buchtel College, Akron; Pres- 
ident Charles W. Dabney, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati; President E. 
W. Huat, Denison University, Granville; President C. E. Miller, Heidel- 
berg University, Tiffin; Prof. E. E. Brandon, Miami University, Oxford; 
President A. T. Perry, Marietta College, Marietta; Prof. A. S. Root, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin; Prof. C. L. Martzolff, Ohio University, Athens; 
President Charles F. Thwing, Western Reserve University, Cleveland; 
Prof. R. T. Stevenson, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware; President 
Charles G. Heckert, Wittenberg University, Springfield; President 
William O. Thompson, Ohio State University, Columbus; President 
Walter G. Clippinger, Otterbein University, Westerville. 

These committees, or most of the members named, met at the 
Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, on October 10, 1910, Mr. Webster P. Hunt- 
ington, Secretary of the Ohio Perry’s Victory Commission, having charge 
of the meeting. Dr. W. O. Thompson was made chairman and the 
afternoon was spent in discussing plans for the historical and educa- 
tional features of the proposed centennial. 

A committee of five members from those present was appointed 
to prepare and report at a later meeting a tentative program relative to 
the historical and educational interests of the proposed celebration. That 
committee as named consists of Messrs. Gallup, Randall, Stevenson, 
Cathcart and Root. 

The meeting adjourned, subject to the call of this special sub-com- 
mittee. 

TRUSTEES APPOINTED. 


On May 9th (1911) Governor Harmon appointed B. F. Prince and 
E. O. Randall Trustees of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society for the term ending February 18, 1914. Both these were re- 
appointments. 

Prof. B. F. Prince was first appointed a trustee by Governor Bush- 
nell in 1899 and was reappointed. by Governor Nash, 1902; by Governor 
Herrick in 1905; and by Governor Harris in 1908 and now by Governor 
Harmon in 1911. 

Mr Randall was first appointed by Governor William McKinley in 
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1893; he was subsequently reappointed by Governor Bushnell, (twice) 
1896 and 1899; by Governor Nash, 1902; by Governor Herrick, 1905; 
by Governor Harris, 1908; and now by Governor Harmon in 1911. 


LIFE MEMBERS. 


Since the last Annual Meeting of the Society the following per- 
sons have qualified as Life Members of the Society: 


Mr. Waldo C. Moore, Lewisburg, 

Mr. Basil Meek, Fremont, 

Mrs. Eleanora C. Alms, Cincinnati, 

Dr. W. B. Rosamond, Gilmore, 

Mr. David E. Phillips, Columbus, 

Prof. A. B. Stout, Madison, Wis., 

Miss Julia M. Haynes, Fremont, 

Mr. Birchard A. Hayes, Toledo, 

Mrs. Fanny Hayes Smith, Annapolis, Md., 
Prof. W. H. Venable, Cincinnati. 


In conclusion the Secretary, after stating recognition was due Prof. 
W. C. Mills for his tireless, indefatigable and effective aid rendered in 
the campaign with the legislature for the appropriation for the build- 
ings, congratulated the members of the Society on the bright outlook 
for the future. It passed last year the 25th anniversary, the first quar- 
ter of a century. The officers have struggled patiently, zealously and 
faithfully in behalf of the purposes of the Society. “Some of us,” said 
be, “Dr. Wright, Dr. H. A. Thompson, D. J. Ryan, G. F. Bareis and others 
recall the early days when the affairs bore a discouraging outlook, but 
.now the silver lining behind the late clouds has burst into a golden 
shower of riches for the Society. Its future was assured and achieve- 
ments of large measure are within easy accomplishment.” 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 
(For the year ending May 1, 1911). 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance on hand, May 1, 1910 

Life Membership Dues 

Active Membership Dues 

Subscriptions 

Rebate on Fire Insurance 

Athletic Association, O. S. U. (printing, etc.).............e00- 
Logs sold at Fort Ancient ' 
Books sold 

Interest 
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From Treasurer of State: 
Appropriation for current Expenses 
Appropriation for Publications 
Appropriation for Field Work, etc 
Appropriation for Reprinting Publications 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Express, Freight and Drayage 

Expenses of Trustees and Committees 

Field Work 

Big Bottom Park 

Fort Ancient, Care and Repair 

Serpent Mound, Care and Repair 

Spiegel Grove Park 

Publications 

Reprinting Publications 

Salaries (3) 2,300 00 
Museum and Library 857 69 
Job Printing 

Postage 

Sundry Expenses 

Refunded to State Treasurer 

Transferred to Permanent Fund 

Balance on hand, May Ist, 1911 


$16,229 90 


The Permanent Fund now amounts to seven thousand five hundred 
and fifty dollars ($7,550.00). 
Respectfully submitted, 
E. F. Woop, Treasurer. 


REPORT OF CURATOR. 


Prof. Mills as Curator and Librarian made a detailed report of 
the work accomplished in those departments during the past year. 

The making of the Archeological Atlas has rapidly progressed 
towards completion and of the 88 counties in the state 67 are now 
practically complete, leaving but 21 to be examined and mapped. An- 
other year will see the work in its full accomplishment. 

Recommendation was made that the Society carry on explotations 
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during the coming (1911) summer end that the work upon the Atlas 
be dclayed until the early autumn. 

The following additions have been made to the museum during the 
year. 

Mr. Almer Hegler, Washington C. H.; two additions to his already 
donated collection, consisting of axes, celts, arrow and spear points, and 
grave artifacts, found in Fayette county. 

Mr. William Stout of Scioto county; several fine spear points, 
some of them of a type peculiar to the county. 

Mr. Philip Hinkle, Cincinnati; casts of the Cadle and the Turpin 
pipes; also, a collection of pottery, hammer stones, celts and axes picked 
up on the village site of the Turpin farm. : 

The Rev. C. G. Watson, Washington, D. C.; a pipe found in War- 
ren county about the year 1850. 

Prof. Ross C. Purdy; a number of ceramic specimens consisting 
of reef tile and brick made in Ohio as early as 1812. 

Mr. S. H. Canmacher, Columbus; a number of archzological speci- 
mens which he had taken from Inca graves in Peru, consisting of woven 
fabrics. . 

The Tribune Printing Company, Covington; an old Adams printing 
press, the first one of its kind used in Ohio. , 

Mr. Harlow Park, Logansport, Ind.; a wooden ink-stand which 
was thrown out of a window of the old Ohio State House during the 
fire in 1852. 

Mr. Henry Buck, Delaware; an old drug sign printed in Columbus 
in 1838. ; 

Mr. William Korst, Chillicothe; a Philippine ethnological collection 
secured by him in the Philippines in 1900. 

Mr. G. W. Starrett, Columbus; a section of one of the first At- 
lantic cables. 

The Hon. C. C. Muhlbach, member of the 79th General Assembly 
from Highland county; a small archzological collection of special in- 
terest and value. 

Mr. F. C. Hite, Thornville; a wooden shovel made in Thorn town- 
ship, Perry county, in 1802. 

Mr. John Ross, Malta; two archzological specimens consisting of 
a grooved stone axe and a large spear point found in that section. 

Mr. George S. Porter, formerly of Columbus but now of Chicago, 
loaned a large collection of ethnological specimens from the Orient. 

Mr. Pearl J. Smith, Chillicothe; an archeological collection taken 
from a mound directly south of that city. 

; Prof, and Mrs. A. E. Vinson, Tucson, Arizona, presented a Navaho 
metate. 

During the year the library has made great progress and the records 
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now show 4,263 bound volumes entered upon the accession book. The 
growth has been constant and steady from exchanges and donations. 

During the year Mr. Henry Buck, Delaware, presented the Society 
50 volumes of old books pertaining to early Ohio history. 

Prof. E. O. Randall presented the Society Ridpath’s History of the 
World in 8 volumes and a complete set of the latest é¢dition of the Ency- 
clopedia Americana, in sixteen octavo volumes. 

The Society has also received from the Virginia State Library a 
set of the journals of the House of Burgesses. This set of journals 
will be completed in fifteen volumes; eight of which have been printed. 

During the year the Curator has visited many museums in the East; 
especially those of Boston, Salem, Andover, New York City, and Wash- 
ington. The object being to secure, if possible, the latest designs in 
museum construction. 


CHANGES IN THE CONSTITUTION, 


It was proposed that the constitution be changed to the effect 
that in Article II, Section 1, the membership of the Society be 
divided into three classes, instead of four as heretofore, and 
that the Corresponding Members class be eliminated. This was 
proposed because the Corresponding Members had been of little 


or no avail to the Society. Such members had heretofore been 
entitled to the publications of the Society; moreover it was diffi- 
cult to decide upon the merits of a Corresponding Member. This 
proposition was accepted and the article above made to read: 
“The membership of this Society shall be divided into three 
classes, designated as follows: Life Members, Active Members 
and Honorary Members.” In accordance with this action, Sec- 
tion 4 of Article II of the Constitution which defines the char- 
acter and requirements of Corresponding Members was elim- 
inated from the constitution. 

Another change in the constitution proposed and adopted 
was that the Governor of Ohio be made ex officio a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Society. It was moved and car- 
ried that to the close of Section 1, Article III, the paragraph 
be inserted: “The Governor of the State of Ohio shall be ex 
officio a member of the Board of Trustees of the Society.” 

x *k Ok * 

At this point in the proceedings of the meeting Mr. A. J. 

Baughman reported that the health of our esteemed President 
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Emeritus, General R. Brinkerhoff, is fast failing and that his 
physical condition at the present time (May 31st) is very 
alarming. . 

In view of this statement Mr. G. F. Bareis offered resolu- 
tions of sincere solicitude for the welfare of our President Emer- 
itus and expressing the hope that his days might be prolonged. 


ELECTION OF TRUSTEES. 


It devolved upon this meeting to elect five Trustees to suc- 
ceed the five whose terms expired at this time. These latter 
were: Mr. R. E. Hills, Delaware; Mr. H. E. Buck, Delaware; 
Hon. Albert Douglas, Chillicothe; Prof. C. L. Martzolff, Athens, 
and Dr. G. Frederick Wright, Oberlin. 

A Committee on Nominations was appointed, which, after 
due consideration reported as follows: Trustees for the en- 
suing three years, (1911-1914), G. Frederick Wright, Oberlin; 
Col. Webb C. Hayes, Fremont; Hon. F. W. Treadway, Cleve- 
land; Dr. W. O. Thompson, Columbus, and Mr. H. E. Buck, 
Delaware. These gentlemen as named were duly elected. 


SPIEGEL GROVE COMMITTEE, 


By formal motion and vote the following named members 
of the Society were made a permanent standing committee to 
act as an advisory and controlling board, in behalf of the So- 
ciety, in all matters concerning Spiegel Grove homestead: 


The President of the Society, ex officio: Dr. G. Frederick Wright. 

The President of the United States, ex-officio: Hon. William H. 
Taft. 

The Governor of Ohio, ex officio: Hon. Judson Harmon. 

Former Governor of Ohio: Hon. Myron T. Herrick. 

The Donors of the Property: Birchard A. Hayes, Col..Webb C. 
Hayes and Mrs. Fanny Hayes Smith. 


This committee, it was explained, would not have the over- 
sight of the erection of the proposed museum and library at 
Spiegel Grove, but would have general supervision of the prop- 
erty named when such building should have been erected. 
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BUILDING COMMITTEE, 


In view of the fact of the appropriation of $100,000 for a 
building for the Society at Columbus, a committee on building 
was called for and after some discussion the following perma- 
nent committee for that purpose was named: 


Hon. Judson Harmon, ex officio, 
Dr. G. Frederick Wright, 

Mr. G. F. Bareis, 

Mr. D. J. Ryan, 

Mr. L. P. Schaus, 

Prof. W. C. Mills, 

Mr. E. F. Wood, 

Mr. E. O. Randall. 


The appointment of a Building Committee for Spiegel 
Grove was left to the Executive Committee. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF TRUSTEES. 


Immediately after the adjournment of the Annual Meeting 
of the Society there was held the Annual Meeting of the Board 
of Trustees. Those present were: 


H. A. Baughman, L. P. Schaus, H. A. Thompson, G. F. Wright, H. 
E. Buck, C. H. Gallup, E. F. Wood, M. R. Andrews, J. W. Harper, E. O. 
Randall, G. F. Bareis, W. C. Mills, ex officio. 


There being a quorum present, after the Secretary had read 
the minutes of the proceedings of the last Annual Meeting of 
the Trustees, the Trustees proceeded to the election of officers 
of the Society for the ensuing year, and the officers elected were 
as follows: 


President, G. Frederick Wright, 

lst Vice-Pres. G. F. Bareis, 

2nd Vice-Pres. D. J. Ryan, 

Secretary and Editor, E. O. Randall, 
Treasurer, E. F. Wood, 

Curator and Librarian, W. C. Mills. 


Upon suggestion the following five men were named as the 
five members of the Board of Trustees to complete the Executive 
Committee, which is to consist of the officers of the Society and 
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five other Trustees: Mr. L. P. Schaus, Prof. B. F. Prince, Mr. 
H. E. Buck, Dr. H. A. Thompson and Hon. J. W. Harper. 

The Executive Committee, ihere‘ore, now comprises Messrs. 
Bareis, Buck, Harper, Mills, Prince, Randall, Ryan, Schaus, 
Thompson (H. A.), Wright and Wood. 

The newly elected President, Dr. Wright, acknowledged his 
election in the following remarks: “I feel highly honored by 
the courtesy which you have shown me, and I feel highly honored 
by the gift which Col. Hayes has given to this Society. If I 
was not a member of this Society at its organization, I have 
been a member for almost 25 or 26 years, and have followed its 
interests I think I might say with unselfish devotion. It has 
been the vocation of my life to give attention to the antiquities 
more than to history, and feel highly honored in working for 
such a Society as this; and now that I have time, and since Car- 
negie has pensioned me, I have nothing else to devote my energy 
to except to the Society, and I shall do that certainly rather 
than anything else.” 

The appointment of further committees on buildings or 
otherwise was referred to the Executive Committee with power 
of appointment. 

The matter of compensation for the salaried officers of the 
Society was left to the action of the Executive Committee. 

The Building Committee for the main building appointed 
by the meeting of the Society, was approved by the meeting of 
the Trustees, with the understanding that this committee was 
only for the purpose of supervising the construction of the main 
building. It was decided that this Building Committee after it 
had chosen its architect and plans, should report to a full meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees, or a meeting so called, before 
proceeding with the construction of the building. 





TO CINCINNATI. 


BY EDWARD A, M’LAUGHLIN (1798-?). 


[This poem appeared as one of a collection printed in Cincinnati in 
1841. The general title of the book was “Lovers of the Deep.” To 
any one who is acquainted with the culture of Cincinnati the prophetic 
vision of the poet can be keenly appreciated.] 

City of gardens, verdant parks, sweet bowers; 
Blooming upon thy bosom, bright and fair, 

Wet with the dews of spring and summer’s showers, 
And fanned by every breath of wandering air; 
Rustling the foliage of thy green groves, where 

The blue-bird’s matin wakes the smiling morn, 

And sparkling humming-birds of plumage rare, 

With tuneful pinions on the zephyrs borne, 

Disport the flowers among, and glitter and adorn: 


Fair is thy seat, in soft recumbent rest 

3eneath the grove-clad hills; whence morning wings 
The gentle breezes of the fragrant west, 

That kiss the surface of a thousand spring: 
Nature, her many-colored mantle flings 

Around thee, and adorns thee as a bride; 

While polished Art his gorgeous tribute brings, 

And dome and spire ascending far and wide 

Their pointed shadows dip in thy Ohio’s tide. 


Sc fair in infancy—O what shall be 

Thy blooming prime expanding like the rose 

In fragrant beauty; when a century 

Hath passed upon thy birth and time bestows 

The largess of a world that freely throws 

Her various tribute from remotest shores, 

To enrich the western Rome: Here shall repose 
Science and art; and from times subtile ores— 
Nature’s unfolded page—knowledge enrich her stores. 


Talent and Genius to thy feet shall bring 
Their brilliant offerings of immortal birth: . 
Display the secrets of Pieria’s spring, 
Castalia’s fount of melody and mirth: 
Beauty and grace and chivalry and worth, 

_ (350) 
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A Prophecy. 


Wait on the Queen of Arts in her own bowers, 

Perfumed with all the fragrance of the earth 

From blooming shrubbery and radiant flowers; 

And hope with rapture wed life’s calm and_ peaceful hours. 


Oft as the spring wakes on the verdant year, 

’ And nature glows in fervid beauty dress’d, 

The loves and graces shall commingle here, 

To charm the queenly City of the West; 

Her stately youth with noble warmth impress’d 

‘ Her graceful daughters, smiling as in May— 

Apollos these, and Hebes those confessed ; 

Bloom in her warm and fertilizing ray, 

While round their happy sires the cherub infants play. 


So sings the Muse as she with fancy’s eye, 
Scans, from imagination’s lofty height, 

Thy radiant beaming day—where it doth lie 

In the deep future; glowing on the night 

From whose dark womb, empires unveil to light; 
Mantled and diademed and sceptered there 
Thou waitest but the advent of thy flight, 

When like a royal Queen, stately and fair, 

The City of the West ascends the regal chair. 





A PROPHECY.* 


BY RETURN JONATHAN MEIGS. 


Enough of tributary praise is paid 

To virtue living or to merit, dead. 

To happier themes the rural muse invites, 

To calmest pleasures and serene delights. 

To us, glad fancy brightest prospects shows; 
Rejoicing nature all around us glows; 

Here late the savage, hid in ambush, lay, 
Or roamed the uncultured valleys for his prey; 
Here frowned the forest with terrific shade; 

No cultured fields exposed the opening glade; 
How changed the scene! See nature clothed in smiles 
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With joy repays the laborer for his toils; 

Her hardy gifts rough industry extends, 

The groves bow down, the lofty forest bends ; 
On every side the cleaving axes sound— 

The oak and tall beech thunder to the ground; 
And see the spires of Marietta rise, 

And domes and temples swell into the skies; 
Here justice reign and foul dissension cease, 
Her walks be pleasant and her paths be peace. 
Here swift Muskingum rolls his rapid waves ; 
There fruitful valleys fair Ohio laves; 

On its smooth surface gentle zephyrs play, 

The sunbeams tremble with a placid ray. 

What future harvests on his bosom glide 

And loads of commerce swell the “downward tide,” 
Where Mississippi joins in length’ning sweep 
And rolls majestic to the Atlantic deep. 

Along our banks see distant villas spread ; 

Here waves the corn and there extends the mead; 
Here sound the murmurs of the gurgling rills; 
There bleat the flocks upon a thousand hills. 
Fair opes the lawn—the fertile fields extend 

The kindly flowers from smiling heaven descend; 
The skies drop fatness on the blooming vale; 
From spicy shrubs ambrosial sweets exhale; 
Fresh fragrance rises from the floweret’s bloom, 
And ripening vineyards breathe a “glad perfume.” 
Gay swells the music of the warbling grove 

And all around is melody and love. . 

Here may religion fix her blessed abode, 

Bright emanation of creative God; 

Here charity extend her liberal hand 

And mild benevolence o’erspread the land; 

In harmony the social virtues blend ; 

Joy without measure, rapture without end! 





*At a celebration, on July 4, 1789, at Marietta the above lines con- 
cluded the oration of the day. Meigs was then a young lawyer. He 
later occupied many places of honor, among which was governor of 
Ohio. He died in 1825 and his grave is in Mound Cemete Marietta.. 
Doubtless this was the first poem written in the Nosthwest ‘Tersiary. 





